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Tue Navy Estimates for the coming financial year have been awaited 
with eager interest ; they did not appear until an unusually late date 
(the 12th of March). It was recognised a year ago that there must 
be a considerable increase of expenditure, and that an enlarged 
programme of shipbuilding would have to be yndertaken in view of 
the great activity of Germany. Amateurs, claiming more or less 
authority on the subject, have been occupied ever since in framing 
programmes. During the last two months they have been excep- 
tionally busy, while rumours have been rife of .dissensions in the 
Cabinet in deciding on the number of new ships to be provided for. 
This leakage of information in regard to Cabinet procedure is greatly 
to be regretted, and must do harm. Last year similar incidents took 
place in connexion with the preparation of the Navy Estimates, and 
the writer then ventured in these pages to point out the consequent 
evils, expressing a hope that what had happened would prove to be 
“a rare departure from an honourable tradition.’ Unfortunately that 
hope has not been realised, but it is unquestionable that the main- 
tenance of secrecy in regard to preliminary stages in the preparation 
of Estimates is essential to efficient administration, and that the 
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reputation of a Government which does not secure that result must 
suffer. Nive thea 

Many features in the new Navy Estimates deserve consideration 
because of their novelty and importance; but for the moment the 
programme of shipbuilding is, by common consent, the vital question 
overshadowing all others. The debate in the House of Commons 
has been confined almost entirely to this subject. Although the First 
Lord, in his opening speech, alluded briefly to other matters, his 
statement in regard to new construction was so unusual in form and 
substance that it riveted attention and dominated subsequent dis- 
cussion. Obviously the action taken by the First Lord was deliberate 
and thoroughly considered, and the speech had been most carefully 
prepared. It was naturally influenced by the consideration that 
many supporters of the Ministry had declared themselves hostile to 
increased expenditure on armaments; it may therefore have been 
thought desirable to place beyond question the necessity for making 
a larger provision for shipbuilding and for other items of importance 
in the Estimates. On the other hand, it may be doubted whether the 
Government realised beforehand the full effect which official state- 
ments made by Mr. McKenna, and subsequently confirmed by the 
Prime Minister, would have upon the House of Commons and the 
country. Before those statements were made the questions of chief 
interest had been—what number of ships would be laid down and 
what would be the additional expenditure? The speech of Mr. 
Balfour at once indicated that exceptional importance attached to 
other issues which had been raised. His treatment of the subject was 
worthy of the occasion. In words that must command universal 
assent Mr. Balfour referred to the ‘ immense effect upon the national 
destinies which may result from the decision which the House will 
take during the next two or three days’; and in view of what the 
First Lord had said this was no exaggeration. The Prime Minister 
in the opening sentence of his reply frankly admitted the truth of 
Mr. Balfour’s opinion, and said: ‘ We are face to face, not with a 
party issue, but with a matter which affects the well-being, and indeed 
the safety, of the Empire.’ These weighty words should be borne in 
mind by all who attempt to influence public opinion on the subject, 
and they will be remembered by the writer in all that follows. 

The primary fact requiring to be kept in view at a time like this, 
when public anxiety has been awakened, is that the maintenance of 
naval supremacy is essential to the existence of the Empire. The 
nation is united in the resolve to maintain that supremacy at all 
costs, and only harm is done by exaggerated statements or by the 
hysterical inquiry which has been made in some quarters, “Can our 
Sea-Power be saved?’ As a matter of fact the supremacy of the 
British Navy is as real at the present moment as it has ever been. 
Universal assent was given less than a year ago to a declaration in 
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that sense made by the Prime Minister, and no one of authority now 
questions the fact. The only matter requiring to be dealt with now 
is the arrangement and execution of such a programme of further 
construction as will ensure our continual supremacy at sea, notwith- 
standing all efforts which may or can be made by Germany and other 
countries. In Mr. Balfour’s words the essential point is whether or 
not the ‘ necessary ships’ are to be built ? As Mr. Balfour and his 
friends consider the programme embodied in the Navy Estimates 
of 1909-10 to be insufficient, he invites the House of Commons to declare 
that ‘ the policy of his Majesty’s Government respecting the imme- 
diate provision of battleships of the newest types does not sufficiently 
secure the safety of the Empire.’ That motion raises a distinct issue ; 
the debate thereon should clear the air, and should enable the real 
naval situation to be better understood. Meantime it is desirable to 
avoid any disposition to create a naval ‘scare’ for which there is 
absolutely no justification, and the creation of waich could only make 
us ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 

For the present condition of anxiety in the public mind the Ad- 
miralty and the Government must undoubtedly be held responsible 
in great measure. It is the natural result of the form in which the 
shipbuilding programme has been presented in the Estimates, and of 
statements made in the House of Commons by the First Lord. Those 
statements were guarded and limited, no doubt, but the limitations 
have not been recognised generally, and a great impression was made 
on the House and the country by the serious tone adopted by Mr. 
McKenna and the Prime Minister when dealing with the recent action 
of Germany. 

Take first the form in which the programme of shipbuilding has 
been presented. It may be said with truth that the Government 
thereby frankly confessed the absence of any definite decision on 
their part in regard to the number of battleships necessary to be 
ordered in 1909-10. It might be four or eight. Two battleships were 
to be laid down in July, two others in November; these were to be 
pressed forward rapidly and completed in two years from the dates of 
laying down. In regard to the other four ships the responsible autho- 
rities were content to express their policy as follows in a footnote to 


the Estimates : 


His Majesty’s Government may in the course of the financial year 1909-10 
find it necessary to make preparations for the rapid construction of further 
ships commencing on the Ist of April in the following financial year. They, 
therefore, ask Parliament to entrust them with powers to do this effectively ; 
such powers as would enable them to arrange in the financial year 1909-10 for 
the ordering, collection and supply of materials for guns, gun-mountings, armour, 
machinery and shipbuilding, thus making possible the laying down at the date 
above indicated of four more ships to be completed by March 1912. 


Mr. Balfour desired that for ‘may’ the word ‘shall’ might be 
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substituted. The Prime Minister declined to accede to that change ; 
the motion for a Vote of Censure followed. The result of this action, 
as might have been anticipated, was to transfer to the floor of the 
House of Commons a discussion as to the ‘ necessary ’ number of ships ; 
which matter ought to have been dealt with finally and completely 
in camera by the Admiralty and the Cabinet. As the writer remarked 
in these pages a year ago : 

Responsibility for the maintenance of our defensive forces at a proper 

standard must necessarily be borne by the Government. Upon the Cabinet 
rests the duty of determining governing conditions by which the standard of 
naval and military force shall be fixed: upon the Admiralty devolves the duty 
of deciding the character and extent of the naval expenditure necessary to fulfil 
these governing conditions. 
Neither of these duties has been fulfilled in the new Navy Estimates. 
Instead of decisions one finds a ‘ contingent’ programme, which has 
been attacked and defended at great length in Parliament and in the 
press. But for the important issues involved, the spectacle would 
have been amusing when politicians, innocent of technical knowledge, 
like the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, the First Lord, and many others, 
attempted in public debate to make estimates of the number of new 
ships which would be ‘ necessary ’ at various dates, or to fix ‘ danger- 
periods ’ likely to occur during the next three or four years. What 
happened really demonstrated what must happen if responsible 
administrators virtually abdicate their functions, and fail to reach and 
state definite decisions on matters of programme and Estimates. 

Mr. McKenna led off in the direction indicated. Starting from 
the sound hypothesis that one is ‘ obliged to refer to foreign countries 
in making estimates of our naval requirements,’ and that no country 
was developing its naval strength ‘ at a pace comparable with that of 
Germany,’ the First Lord selected that ‘ Power as the standard by 
which to measure our own requirements’; adding ‘ the House will 
understand that I do so only for what may be called arithmetical 
purposes. His method proved singularly attractive to all who 
followed in the debate ; everyone felt equal to an arithmetical effort, 
although some failed in their attempts to marshal figures, and others 
—perhaps unintentionally—overstated the German case. Much 
valuable time was wasted and no small confusion arose. ‘ Arithmetical’ 
exercises have since proved attractive also to writers in the press; the 
game is still going on, with widely divergent results as to the relative 
numbers of German and British Dreadnoughts which will be complete 
and ready for service at various dates. Arithmetical exercises are 
necessary, of course, in settling a programme, but they should be 
performed deliberately by the Admiralty, and definite decisions based 
upon them should be communicated to Parliament after approval by 
the Cabinet. In the course of a long official experience the writer has 
never known of a refusal by the House of Commons to accept estimates 
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put forward by the Government representing what they considered 
to be necessary for the national defence. There may be, and often 
have been, differences of opinion as to the provision asked for, but it 
has always been felt that the Government must be trusted, otherwise 
its responsibility would disappear. If the provision suggested for any 
service is considered inadequate by the House and the country, of course 
there is always the possibility of a Vote of Censure such as Mr. Balfour 
has proposed to move. It is the duty of a Government to make up 
its mind and to act. If there are contingencies to be met they 
can be dealt with on lines similar to those adopted by Lord Goschen 
ten years ago when Russia was embarking on a special shipbuilding 
programme. Supplemental Estimates are always available if unfore- 
seen necessities arise ; known requirements ought to be provided for 
in the regular Estimates. These are axiomatic statements, no doubt, 
but they need to be applied in practice. 

Another fundamental condition, stated by Mr. McKenna before 
proceeding to give the results of his arithmetical investigations, also 
requires to be kept in mind. He clearly laid it down that his com- 
parative figures applied only to ‘ the newest types of battleships and 
cruisers ’—in popular language, to Dreadnoughts and Invincibles, 
or, shortly, to Dreadnoughts. He admitted that this method of 
‘ calculating in Dreadnoughts and Invincibles alone may seem unsatis- 
factory, and even unfair, to some persons’; and he declared that the 
British Navy built before the Dreadnought era ‘still constituted a 
mighty fleet.’ The facts stated by the writer in this Review for 
December last demonstrate the truth of the last statement ; indeed, 
these ships really constitute our existing naval force, since there are as 
yet only five of the modern vessels in full commission. According 
to the latest official estimates there will be ten Dreadnoughts and 
Invincibles finished at the end of next year and sixteen at the end of 
1911. For the next three or four years, therefore, the main strength 
of the Royal Navy must consist of pre-Dreadnought ships. Mr. 
McKenna himself really demonstrated this fact in dealing with ‘ our 
battle strength in 1912,’ gave ‘ roughly ’ about fifty vessels as available, 
excluding Invincibles ; and from his other statements it appears that 
only sixteen out of the fifty vessels would be Dreadnoughts. Later in 
the debate Mr. Macnamara fell back on this fact, and used it as an 
argument when pressed by comparisons of numbers of British and 
German Dreadnoughis likely to be available at different dates; but 
the limited scheme of comparison which the First Lord had started and 
the Prime Minister had adopted was naturally adhered to by the 
critics. The Financial Secretary’s statement is worth quoting since 
it supports the contention of the writer and those who think with him. 
Dr. Macnamara said : 


To-day we had forty first-class battleships, all under twenty years of age in 
April 1912. There was no other nation or any combination of any two nations 
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which had such a magnificent reserve force. We had two Lord Nelsons . . . he 
had met more than one naval officer who would rather fight with the Lord Nelson 
than with the Dreadnought. In addition we had eight King Edwards, &c., &c. 


Dr. Macnamara might have added that many naval officers consider 
the King Edwards to be superior to the Dreadnought in offensive and 
defensive power. Mr. Asquith, like Mr. McKenna, confined the 
numerical comparisons he put forward to British and German Dread- 
noughts, but was careful to explain that while he agreed that vessels 
of new types will gradually exclude vessels of earlier type from effective 
competition, he considered the magnificent fleet of forty battleships 
we now possessed to be ‘ the finest fleet which has ever been seen in the 
history of the world.’ He added that ‘ up to the year 1912-13 it will 
be still the most powerful and most efficient and most formidable 
fighting fleet.’ 

Leaving out of account, however, all matters of opinion as to the 
relative fighting values of different types, the point requires to be 
pressed home that the main strength of the Royal Navy now and for 
some years to come must consist of pre-Dreadnought vessels, and that 
to treat them now simply as a ‘ reserve ’"—magnificent or otherwise— 
is to unduly depreciate their importance. As time passes and these 
vessels grow older they must, of course, depreciate in value, and finally 
they will disappear; but Mr. McKenna apparently failed to realise 
the enormous importance of a reserve of ships in the passage of his 
speech in which the subject of ‘ scrapping ’ the older vessels of a fleet was 
touched. Those who are interested in the subject may turn to this 
Review for May 1905. The writer will be content with one quotation 
from the opinions he then expressed and to which he still adheres : 

Increase in the power of artillery and explosives and the extended use of under- 
water attacks—by means of locomotive torpedoes and submarines—have 
rendered greater the probability of serious damage to structures, armament and 
equipment. Developments of mechanical power and of elaborate as well as 
delicate organisms in armament and equipment have enlarged the risks of injury 
to offensive power and manceuvring capability, and have added seriously to the 
time and cost of making repairs. Both sides engaged in a contest must suffer ; 
but it is undoubted that supremacy on the high seas can only be assured by 
considerable superiority in numbers as well as in the power of individual ships 
of the several classes. The British Navy ought, therefore, to possess such a 
reserve of ships available for service that after a campaign with a powerful 
enemy its effective force shall still be able to meet, with assurance of success, 
any fleet which is likely to be brought against it: even if that fleet had not been 
engaged in the earlier stages of the war and consequently remained practically 
intact, while many of our ships will be war-worn and to some extent deteriorated. 
These are the commonplace considerations which have governed our naval policy 
for nearly twenty years, and have led to the retention on the effective list 
(although in inferior categories) of a considerable number of vessels of various 
classes which had passed by lapse of time through the process of gradual degra- 
dation in rank. As ‘in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man is king,’ so 
in the last stages of a great naval struggle these ships might play a decisive part. 


It is worth noting that the German Admiralty has adopted the 
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system which has been departed from by our own Admiralty in 
carrying out the ‘scrap-heap’ policy of the last four or five years. 
Even when so-called ‘ substitute ships’ have been completed for the 
German Navy their predecessors are usually retained for a time as 
reserves, and in recent years large sums of money have been spent on 
repairs and improvements in German ships which are distinctly 
inferiot to British ships which have been scrapped. The main fact to 
be kept in mind, however, is that above stated—the naval power of 
Great Britain now and for some years to come must depend on ships 
of the pre-Dreadnought period. No comparison limited to Dread- 
noughts gives a measure of the actual relative naval force of various 
countries. 

The controversy in regard to the numbers of British and German 
Dreadnoughts which will be completed at different dates still con- 
tinues. There is no dispute about the British ships, but considerable 
differences of opinion exist as to the dates of completion of their rivals. 
Admiralty statements, used by the Prime Minister and First Lord, 
may be briefly summarised. At present Great Britain has five vessels 
completed and two others will be finished this summer ; Germany has 
none complete ; two are to be finished towards the end of this year. 
At the end of 1910 it is anticipated we shall have ten ships ready and 
Germany five. In April 1911 the corresponding numbers are twelve 
and nine ; at the end of that year sixteen and thirteen ; in April 1912 
twenty and seventeen. The German rate of progress is put higher 
by some writers as well as by Mr. Balfour and his followers. One of 
the most sensational estimatés on this side gives for December 1910 
ten British as against nine German, and for April 1911 twelve British 
against thirteen German, but the assumptions on which this estimate 
is based do not appear trustworthy, and are contradicted by a semi- 
official communiqué published in the Cologne Gazette of the 21st of 
March. According to this authority—which confirms a statement 
said to have been previously made to the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag by the Secretary of State for the Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz 
—the anticipated dates of completion for German Dreadnoughts are 
as follow: The first four battleships afloat will be ready for active 
service between the autumn of this year and the spring of 1910; the 
first armoured cruiser was launched on the 20th of March and will be 
completed in the summer of 1910; three other battleships and a 
second cruiser are to be ready for service in the summer or autumn 
of 1911; and an equal addition to the active list will be made in the 
course of 1912, when the grand total of completed German Dread- 
noughts and Invincibles will be thirteen, instead of seventeen assumed 
as possible by Mr. McKenna, and twenty-one assumed as possible by 
Mr. Balfour and his friends. The German journal adds: ‘ We have 
more confidence in the figures of Admiral von Tirpitz than in those 
of the First Lord of the British Admiralty, and we do not believe that 
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anyone will doubt the statements of our Naval Secretary in respect 
. of matters touching our Navy.’ This comment is natural enough in 
view of the fact that British journals of high standing have ventured 
to suggest that Germany might be asked ‘ to let us know in a friendly 
way’ what is the real interpretation she actually places on her (Navy) 
Law because it ‘ would help to good relations ’ ; simply because a free- 
lance and not unprejudiced writer like Count Reventlow happens to 
express opinions differing from those attributed to the Secretary of 
State. Suggestions of such a nature surely indicate that British 
journalists have rather lost their heads. They might quite as well 
ask the British Government to state whether or not an opinion on 


any naval subject expressed by Mr. McKenna was to be accepted, | 


if one of our many naval experts differed from the First Lord. 
A careful perusal of the reports of the debate leads to the con- 
viction that the anxiety which has undoubtedly arisen in regard 
to the relative standing of the British and German fleets, so far as 
Dreadnoughts are concerned, has been caused by statements made 
by the First Lord on the faith of information furnished to him 
by his professional advisers, and now reported to be contradicted 
by responsible German authorities. To say the least this is an 
unfortunate occurrence, and does not reflect credit on the Intelli- 
gence Department at the Admiralty. It appears desirable to deal 
with this matter more fully, as the incident is unusual and the declara- 
tions publicly made by the First Lord are of an unprecedented 
character. These statements were twofold. First, Mr. McKenna said, 
“the Government find themselves placed at this moment so that we 
do not know—as we thought we did—the rate at which German 
construction is taking place . . . we do not know the rate at which 
the provisions of this Act (Navy Bill of 1908) are to be carried into 
execution.” Secondly, Mr. McKenna asserted that there was good 
reason to believe that the dates of completion originally assumed for 
the four German ships of the 1909 programme would be anticipated, 
and that similar acceleration in construction might be secured with 
the four ships of the 1910 programme. The German financial year, 
like the British, begins in April. Mr. McKenna stated that one of the 
four German ships of the 1909-10 programme was already ‘ laid down ’ ; 
two others were not laid down, although materials for their construction 
have been collected and the armaments are in course of construction ; 
as to the fourth he ‘ did not know ’ whether the vessel had or had not 
been laid down. This last statement was extraordinary, for it is by 
no means difficult to ascertain whether or not a battleship is in course 
of construction on a building slip. The localities in which all the 
German ships are to be built are well known, and anyone who cares 
to take the trouble can discover readily whether or not the operations 
of building are in hand. An Intelligence Department exists for the 
. purpose of obtaining accurate information on subjects affecting our 
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naval policy, and it is clear that if information is not obtained in cases 
such as the foregoing the work of the Department has not been done 
efficiently. Mr. McKenna strongly resented this charge when it was 
made, but the effort to defend officials did more credit to his heart 
than to his head. 

According to the Cologne Gazette, the facts are as follow: The 
Navy Law of 1908 provided that three battleships and one large 
cruiser should be laid down in the financial year 1909-10, which 
commences on the Ist of April 1909. The orders for two of the three 
battleships were placed with private yards (at Stettin and Danzig) 
about October 1908, although the first instalments of the ships had 
not yet been voted by the Reichstag. The reasons alleged for this 
anticipation of the date of ordering are that a discharge of workmen 
which would otherwise have occurred was avoided, and that more 
favourable terms were obtained from builders because of the depressed 
condition of shipbuilding. In passing it may be remarked that this 
explanation is quite reasonable. Further, it is stated that the period 
allowed for construction of these two vessels extends to thirty-six 
months from the date at which the first instalment is voted by the 
Reichstag, and that they will not be completed before April 1912. 
For the other two vessels of the 1909-10 programme no tenders have 
yet been invited, and it is not expected they will be completed until 
the autumn of 1912. At that date Germany would have altogether 
thirteen completed Dreadnoughts instead of seventeen in April 1912 
estimated by the Admiralty, and the possible twenty-one contemplated 
by Mr. Balfour. It is admitted that the Cologne Gazette derives its 
inspiration from high official authority, and there appears no reason to 
doubt that the communiqué was intended toshow that there is no real 
cause for the suspicion which Mr. McKenna’s statement aroused in this 
country, and that Germany was not secretly accelerating the rate of 
production of warships. No one has questioned her right to determine 
that rate without regard to other countries ; but in some quarters the 
worst possible construction has been placed on the incident which Mr. 
McKenna described as having come to the knowledge of the Admiralty 
last November. He then cited this date as a proof of the alertness of 
the Intelligence Department, but the Times subsequently called — 
attention to the fact that its correspondent had given information on 
the 15th of October that two battleships had been ordered. Hence 
it appears that what one of the apologists of the Admiralty recently 
described as ‘ a new fact,’ was not a ‘ fact’ at all as regards two ships, 
and was not ‘new’ as regards the other two. No doubt there are 
some persons who will treat this semi-official statement as only a fresh 
proof of German duplicity. When men can bring themselves to base 
upon the confessedly imperfect information as to German shipbuilding 
given by Mr. McKenna a charge such as is contained in the following 
sentence : ‘ By an act of moral treachery a foreign Power has doubled 
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its naval programme in secret and has gained six months’ start in a 
conspiracy against our life ’—they may be expected to maintain that 
view in all circumstances. Reasonable men, however, will be prepared 
to believe that the publication of the German statement has been 
made in good faith and is intended by its authors to remove mis- 
apprehensions caused by Mr. McKenna’s speech, and to relieve the 
tension and anxiety which have been produced thereby in the minds 
of British people. 

Viewed in the light of the latest information it will be seen that 
a programme which provides for effectively commencing two new 
British battleships in July and two others in November next, and for 
completing each ship in two years, should give us sixteen completed 
vessels of the Dreadnought and Invincible classes before the end of 
1911, at which time Germany would possess nine similar vessels ready 
for service, two others approaching completion, and two well advanced 
but not expected to be ready for service until the autumn of 1912. 
Further, if orders are placed for four additional British ships so that 
their actual erection can be commenced in April 1910, these also 
should be available before the summer of 1912, and we should then 
have twenty battleships and cruisers of modern types as against 
thirteen German ships. What margin of strength in these particular 
classes of warships should be provided is a matter for the Government 
to decide ; but in making that decision regard should be had to two 
important considerations: First, the enormous preponderance in 
numbers and power of the British Navy in ships of the pre- Dreadnought 
types ; second, the ignorance which still prevails in the Admiralty as 
to the actual particulars—including offensive and defensive powers—of 
the latest German battleships and cruisers. When the Nassau and 
her sisters enter into service many of these carefully and successfully 
guarded secrets must be disclosed. It is most desirable that the 
facts should be known before further designs for H.M. ships are finally 
settled. Admirers of the present régime are already declaring loudly 
that recent debates have conclusively demonstrated universal accept- 
ance of the Dreadnought type as the best possible, and that all which 
now remains to be done is to multiply it. The writer has stated his 
views in regard to that type (see this Review for June 1908) and does 
not desire to carry on the controversy here. He will be content to 
express the conviction that as there is no finality in warship design, 
and as the Dreadnought type is not approved by many competent 
authorities, it is practically certain that it will not remain permanently 
in favour or be so long continued in use as its advocates think probable. 
Mr. McKenna said that ‘ inasmuch as every other country is copying 
us we assume that it is the best type of ship.’ He did not realise 
perhaps that other nations are not copying the Dreadnought in many 
important features, and particularly in defensive power and secondary 
armament. The First Lord himself in the same speech went on to 
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say that the four ships of the new programme would be ‘ greatly superior 
to the Dreadnoughts and Suwperbs ; and consequently in 1911-12 our 
fleet will be much stronger than if we had gone on the lines of building 
four ships each year.’ He stated also that the new ships would ‘ we 
believe be something like 30 per cent. superior to the Dreadnought.’ 
It would be interesting if he would inform those interested in warship 
design what is the scale of comparison by which this 30 per cent. is 
measured. Apart from the provision of that information one may 
venture to hope that Mr. McKenna will keep an open mind, and will 
endeavour to discover what is the general opinion of the Naval Service 
as to the type of battleship best suited for adoption in the Royal 
Navy, rather than to approve the perpetuation on an increasing scale 
of size and cost of so-called Dreadnoughits. 

In passing it may be noted that the so-called ‘ secret procedure ’ 
which the Germans are practising was really begun by the British 
Admiralty about four years ago, when the Dreadnought and Invincible 
classes were introduced. Up to that time German practice had 
been characterised by free disclosure of details of designs for new 
ships. When it was publicly declared by representatives of our 
Admiralty that particulars of our ships must be refused ‘ in the public 
interest,’ it was natural that the Germans should take a similar course. 
If rumours may be trusted, and in this case they seem probable, the 
attempts to keep secret from German authorities particulars of our 
designs did not prove successful, and there is evidence on the other 
hand that the Germans have played the game of secrecy better. Yet the 
game goes on and is illustrated evenin the Navy Estimates just issued, 
wherein many details which must have been settled for various 
vessels, and which ought to be given to Parliament ‘in the public 
interest,’ do not appear, but are represented by blank spaces. 

It would be interesting also to have authentic information in view 
of the complaints recently made against German naval authorities 
because a few orders have been antedated, and contractors have been 
enabled to push on with preparations for building two new battleships, 
as to whether similar action has been taken in this country in recent 
years. If report speaks truly, such action has been taken in several 
cases, and no one need object to it ; but if it has been taken, why throw 
stones at other people if they do likewise? In carrying out large 
operations in warship-building it is perfectly legitimate to use every 
proper means in order to get the work completed in the stipulated 
time. 

The situation in Germany at the present moment is one of great 
difficulty for the naval authorities. Under the Navy Acts of 1900, 
1906, and 1908 they are charged with the construction of a great fleet 
of thirty-eight modern battleships, twenty large armoured cruisers, 
thirty-eight small protected cruisers, and 144 torpedo craft, besides 
a number of submarines within a certain period. At the start the 
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battleships constructed were of about 13,200 tons displacement, each 
costing (inclusive of armaments) about one and a quarter millions 
sterling. Ten of these were laid down from 1900 onwards and are 
now on service. When the Dreadnought was laid down in 1905, and 
heralded as a type that made all previous battleships ‘ obsolescent ’ 
if not obsolete, the German authorities thought it worth their while 
to improve upon that vessel, and so made a start in that com- 
petition which has so much exercised, of late, the minds of the British 
Parliament and people. Consequently, in 1906, a new law was passed 
under which the cost of German battleships was increased by about 
50 per cent., and six large armoured cruisers were decided on as rivals 
to our ‘ ships of mystery "—the Invincible class which were ordered in 
1905. Then in July 1907 the British Admiralty presented to Parlia- 
ment a return of warships, in which nine out of twenty existing German 
battleships were officially classed as ‘ obsolescent.’ The German 
authorities responded by another Navy Act (1908) reducing the age- 
limit of their battleships from twenty-five to twenty years, and provided 
for laying down in each of the years 1908-11 four large armoured ships 
instead of three previously arranged for. German resources had proved 
capable of coping with the previous programme of shipbuilding, but 
the latest developments—including the introduction of the rivals to 
our Dreadnoughis and Invincibles—made necessary great extensions 
in the means of manufacture of heavy guns and their mountings, of 
armour and shipbuilding materials. This demand has already been 
met to a large extent, and in the writer's opinion—formed and expressed 
before the recent agitation began—there should be no serious difficulty 
as matters stand in carrying out the programme as amended in 1908, 
except as regards guns and gun-mountings. Of course, the greatest 
care and forethought are required on the part of those who are respon- 
sible, in order to carry through successfully such a vast undertaking, 
and, as one whose experience in that kind of work is extensive, the 
writer can sympathise with the men now bearing the burden in Ger- 
many. On the other hand, he feels confident that of late far too much 
credit has been given in the British Parliament and Press to German 
industrial resources and possibilities. 

One feature of the Dreadnought class is the greatly increased 
demands it involves for heavy guns, their mountings, and the machinery 
for working and loading the guns. For instance, a vessel like the 
Nassau is said to carry twelve 11-inch guns. If they are mounted in 
pairs, as is usual, each ship will require six sets of heavy gun-mountings 
and machinery. One of her predecessors of 13,200 tons would have 
carried four 11-inch guns and have required only two sets of mountings, 
&c. That is to say, each of the German Dreadnoughis needs as many 
heavy guns and mountings as would have sufficed to equip three of 
her predecessors ; and there are to be four new ships of the modern 
type laid down annually instead of three of the preceding class. Con- 
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sequently, twenty-four sets of mountings and forty-eight guns (exclud- 
ing reserves) are now needed for each year’s ships as against twelve 
guns and six sets of mountings for the earlier annual programme. The 
demand upon the manufacturer has been quadrupled. Here lies the 
cruz of the output of warships in Germany at the present time, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz practically admitted it to be so in the Reichstag 
last December. Armour may also be rather difficult to obtain at 
times, but probably it does not cause serious hindrance. 

In Germany Messrs. Krupp have a practical monopoly of the manu- 
facture of armour as well as of heavy guns and their mountings. Accord- 
ing to the Times (the 23rd of July 1908) the firm obtained a loan of two 
and a half millions sterling during the first half of 1908, primarily for 
the purpose of constructing new workshops for armaments. It was 
then stated that Berlin banks had provided the whole sum in advance, 
so that the German Admiralty had probably determined that these 
extensions were essential to the fulfilment of their enlarged programme 
not later than April of last year. It is highly improbable that the 
whole of this new capital was designed to be employed on extensions 
of factories for guns and gun-mountings, and it is obvious that the 
construction of buildings and the provision of machinery and equip- 
ment on the large scale contemplated would in itself require a 
considerable time for completion, before the full effect on output 
could be secured. Mr. McKenna informed the House that the accelera- 
tion of the German programme was ordered in October last and was 
known to the Intelligence Department within a week or two, so that 
the Admiralty and the Government became aware of the ‘new fact’ in 
November. The 7imes statement shows that this is not a complete 
account of the transaction, and that the enlargement of Krupp’s works 
was known months before. Mr. McKenna, when questioned further, 
stated that the Admiralty had information of what was done in July, 
but his original statement hardly conveyed that impression, and his 
hearers certainly took November as a critical date. 

In this country the manufacture of items corresponding to those 
of which Krupp has a practical monupoly is undertaken by many 
establishments—such as Armstrong and Whitworth, Vickers, Beard- 
more, the Coventry works, and Woolwich Arsenal. We have also 
five great armour-plate and gun-steel works ; while firms like Firth 
and Hadfield furnish projectiles and steel. No one more admires 
the great organisation at Essen than does the writer, and he has 
been made welcome there: but he considers that this country has a 
distinct superiority over Germany in the scale and distribution of the 
aforesaid manufactures. He is also of opinion that Mr. Arthur Lee 
was mistaken in the assertion made during the recent debate that 
Krupp’s present ‘ output of guns, gun-mountings, turrets, and other 
essentials of that kind exceeded that of Armstrong, Vickers Maxim, 
the Coventry works, Woolwich Arsenal, and, in fact, the whole of 
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our national resources put together.’ It would be interesting to 
hear what the heads of these and other British firms capable of under- 
taking this class of manufacture would have to say in regard to Mr. 
Lee’s assertion. The authority for such a statement ought to be 
given, as it is well known that Mr. Lee has not the technical know- 
ledge requisite to form a trustworthy estimate. Similarly, his assertion 
that during the last twelve months Messrs. Krupp have increased 
the numbers of their employés from 68,000 to 98,000 needs examina- 
tion and verification. Even if it be true, which appears doubtful, 
one would require to know in which of the many departments of 
that vast undertaking the increase in numbers has been made. Mr. 
McKenna was more modest in his estimate of Krupp’s capability ; 
including recent extensions it was supposed the firm could ‘ supply 
the component parts of eight battleships in one year’: the context 
showing that the reference was to a possible output of ‘ guns, armour 
and mountings.’ Mr. Roberts (of Sheffield) during the debate read 
a letter from a correspondent in Germany to the effect ‘that the 
German Emperor has an arrangement with Krupp, and that if 
necessary that firm could make the complete armaments of ten 
battleships in one year, of course giving them a few months in which 
to collect the materials.’ Mr. Roberts did not authenticate this 
statement, but said that ‘he knew Krupp’s factory was far greater 
than was needed for Germany’s present needs.’ In the writer’s 
opinion, even allowing for extensions, Krupp’s capacity will be fully 
drawn upon in meeting the large requirements of the annual 
programme now in process of execution. 

Considerable weight has been attached by Mr. Stead, and by 
other persons, to the fact that building slips capable of receiving 
Dreadnoughts have been multiplied during recent years in Germany. 
Mr. McKenna stated, as if it were an important item in warship- 
building capability, that Germany already possessed fourteen such 
slips, and would soon have three others ; for this country the corre- 
sponding number of slips was said to be seventeen. This was an 
obvious under-statement of our resources, and attention was soon 
drawn to the matter by a member (Mr. Renwick of Newcastle) familiar 
with the subject. The numbers given could only have been arrived 
at on the basis of some arbitrarily chosen conditions ; a much larger 
number of slips are to be found in private yards, which already are 
or could readily be made fit for building Dreadnoughts, and Mr. 
McKenna subsequently admitted as much. This question, however, 
has no real importance in connexion with the output of battleships 
in either country. The limit is not fixed by the possible production 
of hulls or propelling machinery, but by other items above mentioned, 
and especially by the output of armour, guns, and gun-mountings. 
Moreover, no country could expect to have orders for seventeen 
battleships simultaneously, even if it could undertake the work. In 
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short, this is one of many instances where German capability has been 
exaggerated. The First Lord introduced into his speech a tribute 
to the ‘extraordinary growth of the power of constructing ships 
of the largest size in Germany ’ during recent years ; and the fact is 
undoubted. But when he went on to say that the present productive 
power of Germany ‘ will tax the resources of our own great firms if 
we are to retain the supremacy in rapidity and volume of construction’ 
he did our firms less than justice. To their enterprise and courage in 
developing resources, not merely for shipbuilding and engineering of 
all kinds, but for the manufacture of specialities, such as guns, gun- 
mountings and armour, the nation owes a deep debt. In Germany 
recent expansion has been largely due to the encouragement given 
to private firms by the receipt of extensive Government orders ; and 
our firms can fairly expect, if they do not claim, similar help ; for, 
after all, these great private establishments are based on commercial 
considerations, not on patriotic or philanthropic principles. 

Recent discussions in Parliament and outside it have brought into 
prominence once more the question of the relative rates at which 
warships are or can be built in Great Britain andin Germany. Apart 
from financial considerations, which often control the rate of advance- 
ment in the royal dockyards, or from labour troubles, there is 
probably little difference between the time now required by leading 
firms in both countries to build a single ship, each firm doing its 
best. Other considerations, of course, come into play when a large 
number of ships have to be built simultaneously, and in that 
case we undoubtedly have a great advantage as yet. As a matter 
of fact and experience, apart from the considerations mentioned, 
British practice in recent years has probably involved somewhat 
less time than German. Some remarks on this subject made by 
the writer in this Review for December last may be read by those 
interested in the subject ; and further facts can be found in an able 
article on ‘German Naval Policy’ contributed to the last Navy 
League Annual. In connexion with strikes the following remarks 
are made in the latter article : 


Essen . . + is a hotbed of trade unionism, even though Krupp is regarded 
as a model employer. In the event of a strike occurring among the many 
thousand men employed in those huge foundries, the German naval programme 
would receive a severe check. . . . We therefore arrive at the conclusion that 
upon the goodwill of the national labour party depends to no inconsiderable 
extent the materialisation of Germany’s maritime ambitions. 


Details are also given in that article of strikes which have recently 
occurred in leading German shipyards, and the author dwells upon 
the demonstration they have afforded of the power exercised by 
workmen’s organisations. Facts such as these should not be over- 
looked when estimates of progress in warship construction in Germany 
or comparisons with British performance are made. It is wise, no 
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doubt, always to make an allowance in favour of a competitor, in 
order to be on the safe side, but that allowance should not be un- 
reasonably large. Another quotation from the same article will 
illustrate this remark : 

German shipbuilders have been credited [by the English Press] with per- 
fectly supernatural attainments, and we have even seen it stated that the 
improved Nassaus are to enter commission “eighteen months after the laying of 
the keel-plate. The most superficial acquaintance with the provisions of current 
German naval estimates is sufficient to expose the fallacy of such a declaration. 


As a matter of fact, the German Navy Act contemplates an average 
period, of construction of three years, and it will be remembered that 
the recent communiqué to the Cologne Gazette confirms that view. 
Certainly a less period will suffice here, and the Admiralty now fix 
about two and a third years from date of order as a proper time to 
be allowed for the largest ships. 

Readers unfamiliar with shipbuilding operations may understand 
better the points at issue if explanations which were given by the 
writer three years ago in this Review are summarised. Phrases 
such as ‘laying down,’ ‘ period of construction ’ and ‘ dates of com- 
pletion’ have been used repeatedly in recent discussions, but not 
always in the same sense. When a warship is ordered by the 
Admiralty from a private firm the ‘period of construction’ (or 
contract date for delivery) is usually estimated from the date 
at which drawings and specifications are received by the builders. 
A large amount of preliminary work has then to be done in pre- 
paring orders for materials, obtaining them from manufacturers, 
putting together framing, plating, &c., forming parts of the structure, 
preparing the building slip, and other matters precedent to com- 
mencing erection. Three or four months are usually occupied in 
these preliminaries, and the ‘laying down’ of the vessel—é.e. the 
commencement of the erection of her structure on the building slip— 
is later by that period than the date of order. If a ship is built in 
a royal dockyard similar considerations hold good, but not unfrequently 
sufficient information and drawings are sent to enable the preliminary 
stages to be passed through before the complete design-drawings 
are furnished to the dockyard. The extent to which the work of 
preparation is carried before a ship is ‘laid down’ on the building 
slip may be, and often is, considerably varied. In some instances 
this work has gone on for several months, and many hundreds of tons 
forming parts of the structure have been put together and made 
ready for erection before the keel is officially laid. In some cases, 
indeed, a considerable amount of erecting work has been done on the 
slip in the royal dockyards before the kee] was nominally laid. In 
these circumstances, obviously, erroneous ideas may be formed of 
the time really necessary for building a ship—taken from the date 
when the design-drawings and specifications are supplied—if the 
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time for construction is reckoned only from the official date 
when the keel is ‘laid down.’ It is, of course, advantageous to 
carry out the preliminary work thoroughly, and to prepare many 
portions of the structure before a ship is laid down, in order that there 
may be uninterrupted progress in the work of erection when it has 
once been begun. The case of the Dreadnought is an extreme 
illustration of this general statement. Preliminary work for that 
vessel began early in the financial year 1905-6 ; the official date for 
‘laying down ’ was deferred to the 2nd of October 1905, at which time 
great weights of the structure were ready for erection, and all the 
heavy steel castings had been made and delivered by contractors, and 
were ready to goin place. Machinery, armour and gun-mountings had 
also been in process of manufacture long before the keel was laid. 
Six months after the official date of ‘laying down’ the financial year 
ended ; and yet in that year no less a sum than 857,000/. had been 
expended, including about 90,0007. for dockyard labour, 475,000/. 
for materials and armour, 165,000]. for machinery, and 120,000/. for 
gun-mountings. This was a very exceptional case, of course, but the 
figures show how inaccurate may be the idea of progress obtained 
by taking official dates for laying down as guides for estimating real 
periods of construction. 

In Lord Cawdor’s memorandum of November 1905 it was ordered 
that two years should be the period of construction for future British 
battleships. The writer was of opinion (NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1906, 
p. 614) that this period would not suffice unless the time occupied 
in preliminary work was excluded. It is satisfactory to find 
that Mr. McKenna now adopts the writer’s opinion, and says, ‘ It is 
impossible to rely upon ships of the (Dreadnought) type being de- 
livered in time (7.e. in two years from laying down) unless considerable 
notice is given to contractors who supply equipments of the ships, 
and unless orders are given for materials.’ For smaller vessels less 
time is usually required. 

The fact that the German fleet is being constructed under Parlia- 
mentary Acts, which determine the number of ships to be built and 
their dates of completion, carries with it certain advantages in the 
execution of the work. As the Admiralty authorities in Berlin have 
a complete knowledge of what has to be done during a term of years, 
as well as an acquaintance with the capabilities of various ship- 
building establishments for producing different classes of vessels, they 
can take a ‘long look ahead’ and make the most suitable arrange- 
ments. The magnitude of their task, in comparison with the number 
of establishments capable of building the heaviest ships, has led them 
already to place some orders with comparatively untried firms, quite 
inexperienced, in the construction of large warships, and this fact is 
in itself a comment on the First Lord’s remarks on the vast 
resources of Germany. Similarly, orders for armour, guns and 
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gun-mountings can be given in good time so that they may be made 
and deliyered, as far as possible, at dates which will facilitate the com- 
pletion of ships. On the other hand, as has been explained, there have 
been many changes in the Navy Acts, accompanied by changes in 
designs of ships; and with novel types of ships and armaments 
progress is not so easy or rapid as it is with established types of ships 
and guns. It is reasonable to anticipate, therefore, that longer periods 
may be required for completion and trials of the vessels built since 
1906 than in those built previously. None of the new German battle- 
ships, of course, have yet reached the final stage. Doubts exist here 
as to what is the actual heavy-gun armaments of the later ships. It has 
been confidently stated that they are to carry 12-inch guns instead 
of 11-inch, as in the first four battleships. This is a new calibre in the 
German Navy, and preliminary trials of guns and mountings will 
be necessary if this new gun has been introduced before manufacture 
can proceed on a large scale and with rapidity. No doubt all these 
difficulties and drawbacks will be overcome in due course, but only 
those who have been ‘ through the mill’ know what they involve in 
time and trouble, and attention is directed to them because they 
have as a rule been entirely overlooked in recent discussions. 

Finance lies at the root of all great naval programmes; yet, 
strange to say, in recent discussions of a possible acceleration of 
German shipbuilding hardly any attention has been given to the 
financial effects of such achange. Everyone familiar with the subject 
will know that in connexion with each Navy Act there has been 
prepared a comprehensive financial statement, giving details of the 
estimated expenditure for each year over which the programme is 
to extend, as well as the amounts to be provided either by ordinary 
revenue or by loan. These figures are available, and have great 
interest. Of course the changes made since 1900 have involved 
very large additions to the original estimates, and those of 1908 have 
been especially costly. Taking the three years 1909-11, the total 
anticipated naval expenditure stands at twenty, twenty-two, and 
twenty-two and a half millions sterling respectively ; and that esti- 
mated for new construction and armaments averages twelve and one- 
third millions sterling perannum. In view of these figures and of the 
condition of Imperial finance, there would seem to be little probability 
of acceptance of increased outlay in these years for the purpose of 
accelerating the completion of a few ships. It may be added that 
during the three years named it is proposed to charge about eighteen 
and a half millions sterling of the total naval expenditure to loan. 
If space permitted much more might be said in regard to the financial 
side of the German naval programme. It may be stated briefly that 
for each ship annual instalments are voted during her construction, 
and the armaments of new ships are dealt with separately, which is 
not the case in our Navy Estimates. Take, for example, the Nassau, 
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the first German Dreadnought. Beginning in 1906 with an instal- 
ment for ship and machinery of 147,000/. (round figures), the succes- 
sive instalments voted were 421,000/. in 1907, 284,000/. in 1908, and 
the balance (or final instalment) falls upon the coming year. The 
total estimated cost of this ship is, for ship and machinery, about 
1,113,000/., and for armament 725,000/.; grand total, 1,838,000/. As 
a matter of comparison, the following figures may be given for the 
cost of H.M.S. Bellerophon, laid down in December 1906, and com- 
pleted in February 1909. Preparatory work had been carried far 
before the vessel was laid down, so that at the end of March 1907— 
only four months after the nominal laying down—319,000/. had been 
spent on and for the ship and machinery ; 859,000/. was spent in the 
next year, and 472,000/. in the remaining ten months occupied in 
completing the vessel. The grand total of cost for ship and machinery 
(exclusive of armament) is 1,650,000. No figures are given for the 
cost of armament except the price of the guns, which was 116,3001., 
and to this must be added the cost of ammunition, projectiles and 
reserves—a very considerable sum. It should be noted that the 
German system includes under the ‘ armament’ section items which 
our estimates place under ‘ship and machinery.’ Further, it is 
asserted that the cost of armour per ton for German warships is 
considerably less than that for British ships, so that any detailed or 
exact comparison cannot be made with the figures available. It 
ought not to be the case that Parliament should be left uninformed 
as to the total cost of British ships, including armaments, ammu- 
nition and reserves. 

The Nassau and her sister ship the Westfalen belong to the 1906 
programme, and it might have been expected therefore that they 
would have been completed early this year. Owing to various 
circumstances connected with their increased size and novel type, 
these vessels were not laid down until the summer of 1907, were 
launched in March and July 1908, and are not to be completed until 
October and November next. These facts are notable illustrations 
of the difficulties imposed upon German navai authorities by the 
enlargement of programme embodied in the Naval Acts for 1906 and 
1908. It is possible that the antedating of orders for some of the 
later ships may have been due in part to this experience with the 
first vessels of the Dreadnought type. Great importance has been 
attached by some writers to the fact that the first and second instal- 
ments for the German ships of the 1908 programme have been much 
increased in comparison with those voted for the Nassau and her 
sister ship. The actual sums proposed for the later vessels are (for 
ship and machinery), first instalment, 269,000/.; second, 525,000/. ; 
or an increase on the two instalments of about 226,000/. The policy 
of secrecy has been carried so far that the total cost of the later vessels 
has not been published, but it has been stated on good authority 
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to be about two millions sterling—inclusive of armaments—that is 
nearly 200,000]. more than the corresponding cost of the Nassau, 
If this be true, it follows that the larger instalments for the ships of 
1908 do not necessarily mean accelerated progress, especially as under 
the German system instalments not spent in one year are available 
in the next, although it does not contemplate provision for advance 
payments caused by antedating orders for building ships. So far as 
financial provision goes, therefore, no evidence can be found of a 
quickened rate of shipbuilding ; but for later ships—as preliminary 
difficulties have been surmounted and manufacturing resources 
enlarged—the conditions will be more favourable than were those for 
the Nassau. 

Suggestions have been made that we should match programme 
with programme, or ‘lay down two keels to one’ laid by Germany, 
or make a supreme effort and decide on the simultaneous construction 
of such an overwhelming force as would convince the German Govern- 
ment that it is hopeless to attempt a competition with Great Britain. 
All these proposals appear to miss the essential point that we already 
possess an overwhelming force, taking into account the two navies 
as they exist, while in Dreadnoughis alone we have maintained 
(as shown above) a considerable lead, shall continue to maintain it 
for three or four years if the new programme is carried out, and can 
maintain it without any special programme on lines similar to the 
German Acts. Those Acts closely resemble our Naval Defence Act 
of 1889, and as the writer was responsible not merely for the designs 
of the seventy ships then built, but for the preparation of the financial 
scheme and the supervision of the building of the ships, he can speak 
from thorough experience of the’relative conditions of working under 
a special Act of Parliament or under a series of Annual Estimates. 
No one who has had such experience can doubt that for the Royal 
Navy the latter system is greatly to be preferred. Its adoption does 
not involve the absence of a programme drawn up for some years 
beyond that to which the estimates for each year correspond : such 
@ programme ought to exist ; it did exist and doubtless continues to 
exist in the Admiralty. But it is only published in sections, and 
as the programmes of other countries are varied the unpublished 
British provisional programme can be suitably adjusted. Elasticity 
of that nature is an essential condition in a shipbuilding programme, 
and the succession of German Acts since 1900 proves that this is 
true. They also demonstrate the unwisdom of adopting the heroic 
method proposed and laying down simultaneously a great number 
of ships in order to convince Germany that competition with us in 
naval power is hopeless. Germany would never be convinced in 
that fashion ; its rulers are keen and determined : they have framed 
their scheme and will carry it through, making such modifications 
from time to time as experience may show to be desirable. Germany 
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is acknowledged to be strictly within her rights in creating a powerful 
navy. Great Britain is within her rights in maintaining naval 
supremacy. If it be accepted that any mutual agreement to limit 
armaments is impossible, in which there is included the condition 
that Germany shall restrict the scheme of warship-building embodied 
in her Navy Acts, that conclusion need not carry with it the necessity 
for a mad competition in naval expenditure for all time to come. 
The real ‘ fact’ with which our Government has to deal—and it is 
by no means a ‘new’ one—is that Germany, for reasons of its own, 
has resolved to become—indeed has become—a great Naval Power. 
Accepting that fact, it is the duty of the British Government to take 
the action necessary in order that Great Britain shall always continue 
to be the greatest naval Power, capable of meeting any combination 
of navies which can be brought against her. Mr. Asquith has 
declared repeatedly that the Government fully recognises this duty 
and will fulfil it. The programme of shipbuilding for 1909-10 in 
the judgment of the Government is sufficient for that purpose ; 
but their acknowledged doubts as to the actual progress of German 
warship-building opened the door to a discussion that might have 
been avoided had a definite decision been made, on the basis of the 
best information available, and brought before the House of Com- 
mons as sufficient, in the judgment of the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment, to secure our supremacy. Whatever motive may have led to 
the disclosure of doubts or ignorance respecting German progress 
and intentions, the result has been most unfortunate, and has pro- 
duced a state of anxiety and suspicion of Germany in the public 
mind that now appears to have been to a large extent unfounded. 
It must be admitted that in these circumstances the action of the 
German Government has been friendly, and that it furnishes evidence 
of a desire to remove anxiety or suspicion as to their alleged accelera- 
tion of the execution of the programme of shipbuilding as a whole. The 
writer does not presume to say that the communiqué which has been 
published in the Cologne Gazette is sufficient in itself to give proper 
assurance that no serious acceleration of the programme has taken 
place or is contemplated. In his judgment, however, even allowing 
for all recent increase in the manufacturing resources of Germany 
and of Krupps in particular, there is no reason for supposing that any 
considerable acceleration would be attempted, nor has Germany any 
sufficient motive for facing immediately any further increase of naval 
expenditure, which under the Acts is already enormous during the 
next three years. The assumption that underlies the alleged accelera- 
tion is that Germany sees an opportunity of overtaking or surpassing 
Great Britain in the number of Dreadnoughts available for service at 
particular dates during the next three years, and that this superiority 
in Dreadnoughts alone would be fatal to our naval supremacy, because 
Dreadmoughts have rendered, all earlier types obsolescent and of little 
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fighting value. The latter doctrine has been preached so long and 
loudly in this country during the last four years that it has found many 
converts here, and possibly also in Germany ; but the naval authori- 
ties of that empire are not among the believers in that fallacy, and 
have given evidence again and again that they are not. They 
cherish no illusions, but fully recognise the enormous preponder- 
ance in power of the British Fleet, and it is folly to attribute to 
them the desire to provoke a conflict in the near future. We 
have reason to be ashamed of the wild talk which has been 
indulged in by some writers during the last few days, and for an 
assertion that ‘unless the Government can be induced or forced 
. . . to lay down eight ships in the next few months, and to order 
that those vessels shall be pushed on night and day, our naval 
supremacy is doomed, and our national life, our Imperial existence, 
are worth little more than two years’ purchase.’ While the talk of 
@ possible invasion of Great Britain by German military forces goes 
on here, in Germany the possibility of a repetition of the ‘ Battle of 
Copenhagen ’ and the destruction of the German Fleet by the British 
is troubling the minds of many people who sincerely desire the 
existence of friendly relations between the two countries. The 
writer speaks of what he knows in regard to German feeling, 
and regrets to add that the indiscreet utterances of some of 
our fellow-countrymen, whose position and knowledge render 
inexcusable what has been said by them, have given colour to 
the suspicions and fears of Germans. Is it not time that this 
unnatural and unnecessary irritation should cease? Germany 
and Great Britain must be rivals in industry, trade and commerce, 
and also in naval power ; but there need be no reason for a perma- 
nently hostile attitude, which even now exists chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, in the minds of a limited number of irresponsible but noisy 
persons on both sides. 

One great aid to a better understanding would undoubtedly 
be found in discarding the stupid and provocative folly of secrecy 
which was adopted by our Admiralty in connexion with the 
Dreadnought and Invincible classes in 1905, and has been carried 
out since by Germany much more effectively. Surely there can be 
no reason for hiding, or attempting to hide, information as to the 
dates at which warships are ordered and laid down, or the proposed 
dates of completion. The German Navy Acts really contain this 
kind of information so far as the intended programme is concerned. 
If for any reason changes in that programme should be made, although 
there is no obligation on the part of the German Admiralty to make 
the facts known, there would undoubtedly be less chance of suspicion 
of ultérior purposes, or possible intention to accelerate progress, if 
changes of plan were made openly. On our side the corresponding 
information as to the immediate future has been published and 
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discussed during the debate. On the German side there has been 
a semi-official communiqué. If it should happen in the course of 
the coming debate in the Reichstag that the German Government 
should decide to make known officially the present position of ship- 
building affairs, and its intentions for the coming year, the only 
ground for possible misapprehension would be removed, and the 
feeling of mutual confidence—which every right-thinking man must 


desire and pray for—would be re-established. 
W. H. Warre. 


Postsoript.—The following facts for British and German war- 
ships, which will not exceed twenty years in age in the year 1912, were 
stated by the Prime Minister in the debate on the 22nd of March, after 
this article had passed into the printer’s hands. It is a matter for 
regret that Mr. McKenna did not present the figures to the House of 
Commons at the commencement of the debate, and in advance of his 
comments on recent construction in Germany. If this course had 
been followed there would have been no approach to a ‘ scare.’ 

British. 

Pre-DREADNOUGHT BATTLESHIPS :— 

Number . ‘ : 40 
Aggregate Displacement (tons) ° - 585,000 
Total number of guns of calibre from 
6 to 12inches . ‘ : 650 
ARMOURED CRUISERS :— 


Number. . ; 35 
Aggregate Displacement (tons) ° - 416,000 75,000 


Total number of guns of calibre from 
6 to 12 inches . : ‘ ° ; 470 112 


A considerable number of the British armoured cruisers are dis- 
tinctly superior to some German battleships in offensive and defensive 
power. The British battleships have 152 12-inch guns in their 
armaments ; the German battleships forty 1l-inch. British cruisers 
carry sixty-eight 9-2-inch guns as against six 9°4-inch guns carried by 
the German cruisers. 

When it is remembered that this ‘ mighty fleet’ will be supple- 
mented in 1912 by at least sixteen completed Dreadnoughts, and that 
twenty such vessels will be ready if the four ‘contingent’ Dreadnoughts 
are laid down, while Germany anticipates the completion of thirteen 
ships only by the autumn of 1912, it must be admitted that no true 
reason exists for anxiety as to our naval strength three years hence 
in comparison with Germany ; or that the accelerated completion in 
that country of any possible number of Dreadnoughts by that date 
can threaten our superiority, since we can build as fast, and probably 
faster. 

Some remarks made by the head of one of the greatest private 
firms in Great Britain since this article was written may also be 
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mentioned. Mr. Thomas Vickers, of Sheffield, whose authority and 
experience on the subject are exceptional, is of opinion that ‘ wild 
statements have been made in some portions of the public press 
regarding the possible output of the great shipbuilding and armament 
works of this country.’ Mr. Vickers asserts in regard to that output 
that the ‘ United Kingdom need not fear comparison with any foreign 
country.’ Mr. Vickers is personally well acquainted with the manu- 
facturing resources of Germany, and his estimate of relative capabilities 
will be preferred by most people to those of amateurs, in or out of 
Parliament. W. H. W. 





A RUDE AWAKENING 


Like Rip van Winkle, the country has awakened from a long sleep 
and has found things much changed. This sleep was recommended 
by the First Sea Lord about a year ago, and, trusting in the watchful- 
ness of the Admiralty, the public dropped off with a sense of perfect 
security and absolute confidence. The feeling expressed in the 
formula, ‘ Anyhow, the Fleet’s all right,’ gave rise to a settled con- 
viction that no danger was to be apprehended from any potential 
enemies by sea. The Army might be inefficient, the War Office 
might be rotten, but the Fleet! Fortunately, there was no doubt 
about that. But what an awakening and what a disillusion! A con- 
fession by the Government that they too had been sleeping and had 
failed in their duty as custodians of the national safety. Out of 
their own mouths they stand condemned. They confess that in 
last November they knew of the acceleration of the German pro- 
gramme and yet did nothing to counteract its effect. They acknowledge 
that they did not know, what everyone else knew, that this acceleration 
had been determined on six months previously. In addition, they 
based their advice to Parliament as to the number of Dreadnoughis 
which we ought to build on a false idea of the rate at which the Germans 
could turn out their ships. Could anything be more fatuous or show 
a greater disregard of the charge committed to them, whether they 
took this course through ignorance or in the interests of a popular 
Budget ? Even now they refuse, presumably in deference to the 
Little Englanders in the Cabinet, to take the only steps which can 
remedy these unfortunate mistakes. In this respect I am confident 
they entirely misjudge the effect which these disclosures have had 
upon the public mind. Without going too deeply into technical 
details, the ordinary citizen has got it into his head that nothing less 
than the laying down of eight Dreadnoughts will give him that feeling 
of security which the revelations of the last few days have so rudely 
disturbed, and, what is more, he means to have them. The Govern- 
ment will find that this frame of mind is one not to be trifled with, 
and the sooner they recognise it the better. Mr. Asquith seems to 
forget, in his denunciation of the agitation that is going on in the 
country, that it is due entirely to his own speech on the 16th ult. 
565 
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He admitted in that speech the serious position we shall be in a few 
years hence, and showed plainly that unless immediate steps were 
taken to counteract the accelerated programme of Germany our 
superiority in the North Sea would be in danger of disappearing. Yet 
he now refuses to take those very steps which, on his own showing, 
constitute the minimum of safety. Can he grumble if the country 
has taken him at his word? Can he be surprised if the country has 
made up its mind to have these eight Dreadnoughts at any price ? 
And, above all, has the Government forgotten the question of 
‘ cordite’ which wrecked the last Liberal administration? It is all 
very well to say it is not a party question. I quite agree that it is a 
national question, and it is the nation that has taken it up and means 
to see it through. 

There can no longer be any doubt that the public is genuinely 
alarmed at the statements made by the Prime Minister and 
Mr. McKenna as to the relative strength of the British and 
German navies in the near future. For the first time for two 
hundred years people are beginning to realise that ‘our supremacy 
at sea is being challenged by a neighbouring Power. I have said 
the country is alarmed, and, I think, not a little angry too, with the 
Government for neglecting its duty and allowing a rival to steal a 
march on us. Yet I doubt if it even yet quite appreciates the 
menace to our national existence disclosed by the recent admissions 
of the Government. It is not merely the approaching equality in 
numbers of Dreadnoughts which makes the situation so serious, but 
the interior lines on which our rivals can work. This is an advantage 
from a strategical point of view which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
While our battleships must of necessity be scattered all over the 
world, Germany will be able to keep hers concentrated, and will always 
have a preponderance in the North Sea. The limited coal-carrying 
capacity of her ships alone makes it obvious that they are built for 
service in home waters; besides which, Admiral Tirpitz has stated 
that the German fleet is for service in the North Sea. Then, again, 
the power of concentration which the Kiel Canal has given her is an 
advantage of the first importance. Taking all these matters into 
consideration, can it be wondered at that Germany rejected our some- 
what undignified and childlike suggestions for mutual disarmament 
at the Hague Convention ? An arrangement by which our supremacy 
would have been assured for all time could hardly commend itself to 
an ambitious and self-respecting Power. The advantages were all 
on our side, and it is hardly to be wondered at that the honesty of 
our intentions should be doubted and that an amused incredulity 
should have greeted our protestations of disinterestedness. In any 
case, we could hardly expect our powerful neighbour to acquiesce 
in an arrangement which, though it suited us admirably, must have 
been extremely galling to her. The challenge was bound to come 
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sooner or later, and is merely the logical conclusion of forces which 
are due to the natural expansion of a great people. Why it has 
taken the people of this country so much by surprise is difficult to 
understand. The Germans have been quite straightforward in the 
matter, and we cannot say we have had no warning. I do not blame 
them for one moment. From the time the Emperor said ‘ Our future 
is on the ocean’ till Germany contemptuously rejected Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s advances as to disarmament, she has never 
wavered in her task. She has worked in a businesslike manner to 
accomplish her ends, and while our Government has been sleeping she 
has been steadily reaping the benefit which comes to those who get 
up early. Germany has made no mystery about the matter. There 
has been little concealment beyond the secrecy always observed in 
her arsenals and dockyards. We have been lulled into a sense of 
security by the process of a few international courtesies which have 
encouraged our Little Navy party and have had the effect of restricting 
our programme, while hers remains unaltered and goes ruthlessly 
forward. The visit of a few burgomasters or representatives of 
the Press has been quite sufficient to curtail our output, while 
Germany has kept steadily on, laying down more ships. Under all 
these circumstances it is no wonder the country has become alarmed, 
but why they should be surprised or grumble at the Germans is quite 
another matter. Except to those who are wilfully blind, or whose 
simplicity renders them incapable of appreciating obvious facts and 
drawing natural deductions from them, the revelations made some 
months ago in the Daily Telegraph must have shown the mental — 
attitude of the Germans towards this country. Just as there were 
simple-minded people who failed to see that the preparations made 
by the Boers before the war were, and could only be, directed against 
this country, so there are now many who seem to imagine that Germany 
is merely spending all this money for amusement. They seem to 
forget that on any other assumption this expenditure would be 
criminal folly. 

Again I do not think Germany is to blame. Circumstances are 
too strong for her, and her policy is dictated quite as much by economic 
conditions as by her restless ambition and desire for national glory. 
The rapid increase of her population renders expansion in the future 
@ necessity ; and any real expansion is out of the question till sea 
power makes it possible, and this can only be arrived at at our expense. 
The natural wish of a great people to possess the outlets of the water- 
ways which traverse its country is another factor which some day 
we may have to reckon with, and which may probably be part of the 
goal to which all these naval preparations are tending. In counting 
the number of Dreadnoughts which Germany may at some future time 
place in line, it will be well not to ignore those possessed by Austria- 
Hungary. The support which the latter country is receiving at the 
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present moment from Germany goes to prove that these two countries 
are as one should either consider that its interests were threatened 
by any combination of other Powers. The three Dreadnoughis, there- 
fore, possessed by Austria-Hungary should not be ignored in com- 
puting the relative strength of this country and Germany. Besides 
these there are three owned by the Brazilian Government, which are 
not likely to be wanted by her and which are probably in the market 
at the present moment, and would no doubt be sold to the highest 
bidder, and their possession would alter the centre of gravity at sea, 
and might ‘constitute a dominant factor in the situation. These are 
contingencies which make the problems to be dealt with more diffi- 
cult, and I am doubtful as to whether their importance is sufficiently 
appreciated by the country at large. 

While acquitting Germany of any duplicity in the matter, and 
while fully recognising her right to take whatever steps she 
thinks fit for the development of her maritime power, I venture to 
think the time has come when a little plain speaking on our part 
might be of advantage, and when we might point out, frankly 
but firmly, that we mean to remain masters in the North Sea. The 
first step in this direction is the laying down of these eight Dread- 
noughts at once, and for this reason. The finances of Germany are 
not in the most flourishing condition and although want of money 
has never stopped a nation going to war, yet if Germany once realised 
that we were determined, cost what it might, to retain the superiority 
which we now possess, the idea might strike her that perhaps after 
all the game was hardly worth the candle, that competition in war- 
ships was a wasteful and unremunerative game, and that the money 
might be otherwise and better employed. Unless some such reasoning 
is adopted, there seems no alternative but that this country and 
Germany should sooner or later come to blows in the North Sea. 
The space is too limited to support two Kings of Brentford, and the 
question of which is to have the upper hand must ultimately depend 
on which is the stronger. Sea power is the heritage of the strong. 
We have fought the Spaniards for it, we have fought the French for it, 
and it may be that we may have to fight the Germans for it. I believe 
this is the opinion of the governing classes in Germany, and they are 
very wisely making the preparations they think necessary. For 
what other possible reason can Germany want seventeen Dreadnoughts, 
and for what other reason is she pushing on her building of ships 
with this accelerated vigour? Her commerce is in no danger, her 
colonies are few, and her coast-line is adequately defended, as was 
apparent in the war against France in 1870. On no other assumption 
is it possible to justify this sudden and rapid advance of her naval 
policy. She is a great land Power, conscious of her own strength, 
animated by what she considers a lofty ambition, and pushed forward 
by her rapidly increasing population and a consequent desire for 
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expansion. Her alliance with Austria makes her the dominant 
Power on the Continent, and it is only England and her Navy that 
stands between Germany and supreme power in Europe. History 
may repeat itself, and the time may come when perhaps this country 
may once more have to fight for the liberties of Europe against the 
despotism of one great central Power. 

On the other hand, the action of New Zealand and our other self- 
governing Colonies will probably exercise a restraining effect on 
German aspirations as to sea power ; and the spirit which has prompted 
their offers of assistance in ships shows, as it did in the South African 
War, how strong are the bonds which unite them to the Mother 
Country. I had the privilege of serving with these New Zealanders 
and Australians in South Africa, and I know what sort of men they 
are and how they are to be depended on. I feel sure the nation at 
large is deeply touched by this evidence of practical patriotism on 
their part, and is very grateful for the assistance offered. 

I think I have said enough to expose the gravity of the situa- 
tion disclosed by the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and I would turn for one moment to the effect which 
this rude awakening should have on our national defences. In the first 
place, the sense of absolute security due to the preponderance of 
our Fleet, in which we have always believed, has received a severe 
shock. The tenets of the Blue Water school have been rudely 
shattered, and we may not unnaturally ask ourselves whether the 
danger of invasion has not come appreciably nearer, and whether we 
are content, in the event of the Expeditionary Force being out of 
the country, to rely on an imperfectly trained force of 300,000 men 
for security against invasion or raids. The distinguished military 
correspondent of the Times has said ‘that the period of training 
approved for the Territorial Force is altogether inadequate, and that 
any attempt to increase the training will destroy the Force.’ There 
is only one logical remedy for this unsatisfactory state of affairs, and it 
would be well to consider whether the time is not ripe for the making 
of a real national army by the thorough training of every adult 
male in the country who is capable of bearing arms. This, or a large 
increase in the Regular Army, in addition to the eight Dreadnoughis 
demanded, seems to me to be the natural outcome of the recent 
revelations, unless we wish tamely to abdicate the position handed 
down to us by our forefathers. This is the only way to give freedom 
to the Fleet and to enable it to carry out its legitimate duty of 
seeking out and defeating the enemy wherever he may be found. 


ERROLL. 
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GERMAN ARMAMENTS AND THE 
LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 


THE discussion of the Naval Estimates has revealed a most serious 
state of affairs, and I am afraid that even now the danger of the 
present position is not fully understood by the nation. On Tuesday, 
the 16th of March, Mr. Balfour stated in the House of Commons’ : 


We have reached a point when the matter in debate among us is not, whether 
in respect to that particular class of ships (Dreadnoughts) we maintain the two- 
Power standard, but whether we are maintaining the one-Power standard. . . . 

I have been forced most reluctantly, not only against my wish, but against 
all the traditions by which British politicians and statesmen have been animated 
for generations, and now for the first time in history, to declare that we are face 
to face with a situation so new, so dangerous, that it is very difficult for us 
thoroughly to realise all that it imports. 

For the first time, there is bordering on the North Sea, upon the waters 
bathing our own shores, a great Power, which has the capacity, and which looks 
as if it had the will, to compete with us in point of actual numbers in respect of 
these great battleships. I am Afraid that nothing can be done. It is too late 
with regard to the years that precede November, 1911. What has been done 
has been done, and we can do nothing to remedy it. 


On the same day when Mr. Balfour uttered these words of despair 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, confessed : 


(1) That, a year ago, when the Government brought in the naval estimates, 
he had stated before the House of Commons, that the German shipbuilding 
programme was a‘ paper programme’ which could not be carried out, and that 
not only his prediction had been absolutely falsified by events, but that the 
‘ paper programme’ had been actually doubled by the sudden addition of four 
German Dreadnoughts, which had been laid down, and which are being built with 
the utmost speed. 

(2) To give Mr. Asquith’s own words: ‘ We had a substantial advantage 
in the rate of construction, which would always enable us to quickly overtake 
Germany. I am sorry to say that that is not the case. I believed it to be a fact 
at the time at which I spoke, but there has been such an enormous development 
in Germany, not only in the provision of shipyards and slips, on which the bulk 
or the fabric of the ship can be built or repaired, but, what is still more serious, 
in the provision of gun mountings and armaments, that we could no longer take 
to ourselves the consoling and comforting reflection that we had the advantage 
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in the speed and the rate at which ships can be constructed. That is a vital and 
most serious fact.’ 


Mr. McKenna, the First Lord of the Admiralty, confessed : 


Two years ago, I believe, there were in Germany, with the possible exception 
of one or two slips in private yards, no slips capable of carrying a Dreadnought. 
To-day they have actually no less than fourteen such slips, and three more under 
construction. And what is true of the hull of the ships is true also of the guns, 
armour and mountings. Two years ago, anyone familiar with the capacity of 
Krupp’s and other great German firms would have ridiculed the possibility of 
their undertaking the supply of all the component parts of eight Battleships in a 
single year. To-day this productive power is a realised fact, and it will tax the 
resources of our own great firms if we are to retain the supremacy in rapidity 
and volume of construction. 


Was there ever a more lamentable confession of ignorance and 
incompetence made in the British Parliament? The position of 
affairs into which we have been brought by the action, or, rather, 
by the culpable inaction, of the Government, was well summed up 
by the Radical Morning Leader of the 17th of March in the words: 
‘Our British superiority in the rapidity of construction, where great 
battleships are concerned, has been wiped out by the amazing develop- 
ment of German resources.’ Our rapidity in building Dreadnoughts 
has, indeed, been ‘ wiped out’ by the lamentable and inexcusable 
neglect of the Government, and I intend to prove in the following 
pages that the Government must have known, and actually did 
know, that the British superiority in rapidity of construction was 
in process of being wiped out by Germany, and that the Government 
did not lift a finger to prevent that calamity whilst there was time. 

Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna pleaded that they were 
ignorant of Germany’s shipbuilding activity, and that they were 
surprised by its enormous expansion, which they discovered only 
recently. Their excuses are worthless, and their explanations cannot 
be accepted. The fact that Germany was accelerating the building of 
Dreadnoughts to the utmost was no secret in Germany. One can 
possibly keep secret for a time the building of a small torpedo boat 
or of a submarine, by constructing it in a closed shed, and by en- 
trusting the work to a few picked men of known character ; but one 
cannot keep secret for a day the building of numerous huge slips, 
able to bear the weight of Dreadnoughts, or the construction of 20,000- 
ton ships, or the manufacturing of the armour, turrets, guns, &c., 
required for a large number of Dreadnoughts, for such work requires 
an army of more than 50,000 men. Fifty thousand men cannot be 
set to work in a few business centres without everybody in those 
business centres knowing it. 

The enormous shipbuilding and armament-making ‘activity of 
Germany was the talk of the steel trade and of the business men all 
over Germany, and notices about the progress of naval work could 
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be found in many German newspapers. Great Britain has an 
Ambassador in Berlin, and consuls at all the principal German ports 
and business centres. She has consuls in some of the very towns 
in which Dreadnoughts and their armaments were actually being 
constructed. The British Ambassador and our consuls know German. 
It is their business to observe events and to keep the Government 
informed on all economic matters which have a military or political 
bearing. Hence it is absolutely inconceivable that all our repre- 
sentatives should have failed to notice and to report Germany’s 
feverish haste in building ships and making the armaments required 
for them. Besides, Great Britain has in Berlin a naval attaché, who 
presumably knows the German language and reads the German 
papers, and whose special business it is to study and .to report on 
Germany’s naval progress. Can we believe that the naval attaché 
also did not know what was going on ? 

We have in London a Naval Intelligence Department, composed 
of an admiral, four captains, nine commanders, and numerous 
marine officers and engineers. It is their principal and special duty 
to study the progress of our greatest naval competitor, and they 
have ample means at their command for finding out what Germany 
is doing. Germany is not a far-off and mysterious country like 
Japan or Tibet, into which an Englishman can penetrate only with 
difficulty. The Government has enough Secret Service money at its 
disposal to get all the information which it requires. However, it 
was not even necessary to employ a secret agent. It was not even 
necessary to send to Germany an Englishman familiar with the 
German language. Every schoolboy and every workman in the ship- 
building towns and in Essen knew what was going on. The very 
barbers and waiters would unreservedly have talked with a British 
emissary about these things, which were matters of public know- 
ledge. As a matter of fact, I have the very strongest reason to believe 
that the Naval Intelligence Department did not fail in its duty, that 
it correctly informed the Government in time, and that the Govern- 
ment failed to take notice of that information. 

Lastly, there is an intimate connection between the British and 
the German iron trades. The British steelmakers in Sheffield and 
elsewhere were, to my positive knowledge, acquainted with the cause 
that kept their German competitors extremely busy when they were 
slack, and it is inconceivable that the British contractors for armour, 
&c., who knew of Germany’s activity, did not urge the Admiralty 
to take their countermeasures in time. 

If we wish to believe that the Government was ignorant of Ger- 
many’s activity, we must assume the impossible. We must assume 
that the Admiralty is out of touchwith our steel trade. We must 
assume that the British Ambassador and the naval ataché in Berlin, 
our consuls in Germany, and our Naval Intelligence Department, 
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neither read a single German paper, nor even any information on 
Germany which appears in the British Press. No less than nineteen 
months ago, in September 1907, I wrote in this Review, in an article 
entitled ‘The Anti-British Policy of Germany,’ quoting Die Flotte 
for August, 1907 : 


More than a year ago, five private shipbuilders in Germany have declared 
that they are able to lay down every year seventeen large battleships, and to 
complete them within from twenty to twenty-four months, and besides these, 
we have available for shipbuilding two other large private builders and the 
Imperial shipyards in Kiel, Wilhelmshaven and Dantzig. The manufacturers of 
guns and armour have declared that they could provide during the same time 
more armour and guns than are required for seventeen battleships. 


Eleven months ago, in May 1908, I again drew attention to the 
dangerous increase in the naval armaments, and to the rapidity of 
naval construction, in Germany in the pages of this Review. Under 
the heading, ‘ The Naval Policy of Germany,’ I wrote, commenting 
on last year’s Naval estimates, and especially on Mr. Asquith’s 
statement that ‘there was very grave reason to doubt whether the 
Germans could build a Dreadnought in thirty months’ : 


We have officially and semi-officially been informed that we need not hasten 
to take up the German challenge because Great Britain builds her warships far 
more quickly than Germany, and that she can therefore always catch up and out- 
build Germany. Thesame people who know the intentions of the German Emperor 
toward this country better than his Majesty knows them himself, and who 
disregard the clear and explicit statement of Germany’s naval policy contained in 
the preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900, are apparently also better informed about 
Germany’s shipbuilding capacity than is the head of the German Admiralty, 
Admiral Tirpitz. Admiral Tirpitz expressly declared in the Reichstag that it 
was not true that Great Britain built warships more quickly than Germany ; 
but that, on the contrary, Germany built warships more quickly than Great 
Britain. The semi-official Naval Year Book, ‘ Nauticus,’ and the semi-official 
naval monthly, Marine Rundschau, have given exact calculations of the building 
times of a large number of British and. German warships, which absolutely 
confirm Admiral Tirpitz’s contention that Germany builds her warships more 
quickly than does Great Britain. The first German Dreadnought was launched 
seven months after she was laid down, and her successors are to be built even more 
rapidly. Furthermore, according to Die Flotte for August 1907, five private 
German shipbuilders have declared that they are able to lay down every year 
seventeen Dreadnoughts, and to complete them within from twenty to twenty-four 
months. Nevertheless, the advocates of naval economy persist in speaking of 
Germany’s shipbuilding inferiority, and in assuring the British public that 

y requires three years or more to build a Dreadnought. 

As the German programme stands at present, Germany will lay down four 
Dreadnoughts and Invincibles every year during the next three years, and then 
she will lay down only three. That programme will very likely be considerably 
exceeded, especially if the British Government shows a desire to withdraw from the 
race for naval supremacy by making puerile proposals of naval disarmament which 
serve only to strengthen Germany's determination to outbuild this country. 


My forecast was to be fulfilled only too soon. The warnings from 
all quarters fell on deaf ears, for none are so deaf as those who will 
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not hear. I do not think that I was the only one who, eleven 
months and nineteen months ago, drew attention to Germany’s 
naval activity in the British Press. In view of the fact that our Em- 
bassy in Berlin, our consulates in Germany, and especially those in 
the naval armament and shipbuilding towns, such as Diisseldorf, 
Hamburg, Dantzig and Stettin, must have noticed what was going 
on under their eyes, that the Naval Intelligence Department pre- 
sumably takes in some of the German papers, and that the Admiralty 
officials talk with British naval contractors, I am reluctantly forced 
to conclude that the Government must have known, and actually 
did know, what was going on in Germany since at least eighteen 
months, and that the Government deliberately closed their eyes and 
deliberately abstained from necessary action. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems most reprehensible that the Government should 
have allowed the blame for their own incapacity to fall on their expert 
advisers. I have every reason to believe that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment did their duty, and the attempt of the Government to allow 
their professional advisers to be suspected of having kept the Govern- 
ment in ignorance was rightly censured by Mr. Balfour. 

Whilst Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna pleaded that the Govern- 
ment were unacquainted with the enormous developments which 
the output of naval armaments has taken in Germany during the 
last two years, both Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna took much credit 
to themselves for the fact that the Admiralty and the Government 
knew already in the autumn of last year that Germany had antici- 
pated her shipbuilding programme by six months by laying down 
four Dreadnoughts in advance. With regard to these four German 
Dreadnoughts, Mr. Asquith stated, on the 16th of March in the House 
of Commons : ‘ We knew it, or heard of it at any rate, in the autumn, 
I think in November.’ 

The Government are apparently the last people in the world to 
receive information on the most important matters of State. In 
July last year, whole-page prospectuses appeared in the German Press 
in which Krupps invited subscriptions for a sum of not less than 
Marks 50,000,000 for the extension of their plant, and in the money 
article of the Times of the 23rd of July it was stated that a loan of 
2,000,000/. had been floated in Berlin to enable Krupps to double 
their productive power. That money had been advanced by Berlin 
banks and was actually being spent two months before the loan. 
Therefore the British Embassy, who are in touch with the Berlin 
bankers, should have known something about the Krupp loan long 
before July. The Government apparently received their information 
several months after it had appeared in the Times. 

In November 1908 the Government at last discovered, that 
Germany had laid down unsuspectedly four Dreadnoughts, and Mr. 
McKenna mentioned proudly that the Admiralty discovered this 
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only a few weeks after the event, when they might and ought to 
have known it many months before the event, through the enormous 
activity at Krupp’s. Now the well-known weekly, Engineering, 
gave, on the 6th of November 1908, exact information of the sudden 
expansion in Germany’s naval construction in a statement which 
concluded with the words : 


The general programme of Germany has been advanced. Therefore, nine ships 
have been laid down within two years—seven battleships and two immense cruisers— 
and three will follow in a month or so. 


From the foregoing quotation it appears that the information 
which, if we can believe Mr. McKenna, the Admiralty received in 
November, must have reached Engineering at the end of October at 
the latest. Yet Mr. McKenna was proud of the Admiralty having 
possession of information which they might have obtained from the 
office-boy of Engineering. 

Let us assume the unlikely. Let us assume that the British 
Government really discovered, only in November 1908, that during 
that year Germany had laid down eight Dreadnoughts as compared 
with only two Dreadnoughts of our own. What was the Government 
todo? Having discovered that this country was in danger of losing 
its naval supremacy, it was clearly the duty of the Government imme- 
diately to acquaint Parliament with these threatening German 
armaments, to ask for credits sufficient to checkmate Germany’s 
move, especially as they had also discovered that Germany could 
build battleships more quickly than this country, and to call all our 
shipbuilders together to agree with them on a plan for the most rapid 
construction. But what did Mr. Asquith do? On the 16th of March 
he told us himself what he did in the following words : 


He knew it, or heard it at any rate, in the autumn, I think in November, and 
it was in view of that most grave, but to us not only unforeseen but unexpected, 
state of things, that we had to reconsider our programme of the present year. 


Seeing Great Britain’s naval supremacy threatened, and consider- 
ing the position ‘ most grave, unforeseen and unexpected,’ Mr. Asquith 
spent four months ‘in consideration of a programme of the present 
year,’ and he made in the meantime brave speeches about his deter- 
mination of maintaining the two-Power standard. 

The British Government met Germany’s move of putting eight 
Dreadnoughts on the stocks in one year against our two, not with 
deeds, but with brave words addressed to the British public, which, 
however, was kept in ignorance about the real state of affairs. As 
regards Germany, the Government determined to rely on the most 
futile and foolish diplomacy. Mr. Asquith asked Germany to reduce 
her naval armaments because the cost of naval armaments was 
ruinous—to Great Britain. On the 16th of April, Mr. Asquith stated 
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in the House of Commons : ‘ The question (of the restriction of naval 
armaments) has been raised by us, the British Government, more 
than once, but we have been assured more than once, and in the 
most formal manner, that their (the German) naval expenditure 
is governed solely by reference to their own needs.’ 

Can anything be more humiliating than the foregoing statement ? 
Can anything be more humiliating than the spectacle of a British 
Prime Minister going cap in hand to Germany, and saying: ‘ Let us 
stop building ships. The expense is ruinous.’ He does notsay ‘ It is 
ruinous to us,’ but he might just as well have added these two words, 
for we do not go and ask Germany to stop shipbuilding because it 
is ruinous to her. And when Mr. Asquith is told ‘ in the most formal 
manner’: ‘No, thank you for your good advice, we prefer going 
on building ships,’ he, like a commercial traveller anxious to take 
an order at any price, does not mind asking Germany ‘ more 
than once’ to stop building battleships against Great Britain. That 
is Mr. Asquith’s conception of statesmanship. By the by, there is so 
little sympathy with the restriction of naval armaments policy in 
Germany that the Chamber of Commerce of Altona, a town unknown 
to most Englishmen, is, I think, the only one in that country which 
has advocated a reduction in naval armaments. 

On the 16th of March, when the naval estimates were brought out, 
and when Mr. Asquith made to us the revelation that we had actually 
lost our supremacy in rapidly building battleships to Germany, 
the two-Power standard, about which the Government had talked 
so bravely last autumn, was not even mentioned by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the Daily News, the organ of the Little Navy 
party, which opposes the two-Power standard, wrote in a tone of 
satisfaction in its leading article of the 17th of March : ‘ The ideal of 
the two-Power standard was practically dropped.’ The Government 
has maintained the two-Power standard only with words, at a time 
when they were actually destroying the two-Power standard by their 
inactivity and negligence. As a matter of fact, the chief activity of 
the present Government in naval matters was to weaken the Navy. 
The Liberal Government, during their three years of office, have 
struck off, for the sake of economy, four Dreadnoughis, demanded as 
indispensable in the Cawdor programme, and if these four battleships 
had not been struck off our naval position would now be more secure. 
For the sake of economy they have used up 4,000,000/. worth of our 
war reserve of ammunition and stores without replacing them. For 
the sake of economy, in order to save money on the coal bill, they have 
not given the necessary tactical exercise to the fleet and have made the 
manceuvres a few days’ farce. For the sake of economy, they have 
disbanded a large number of the coast guards, the look-out men of 
these islands, whose services in war time would be invaluable. They 
have ‘retired’ Lord Charles Beresford, perhaps the ablest of our 
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admirals, who is the strongest advocate of efficiency and preparedness 
for war in this country. Such qualities are, of course, very incon- 
venient to politicians bent on economy at any price. The Govern- 
ment have produced economy at the cost of efficiency and security. 

The provisions made by the Government in commencing for certain 
only four Dreadnoughts in the course of this year, and taking power 
for collecting material for another four ships, are absolutely in- 
sufficient even against Germany alone, and there are grave reasons 
for believing that these provisions were considered absolutely in- 
sufficient by the Government’s professional advisers. On the 18th of 
March Mr. Balfour said in the House of Commons that ‘ The Govern- 
ment should not shelter themselves too assiduously behind the opinions 
of their expert advisers.’ He intimated ‘ that the Government had 
bargained with them or suggested diminutions in this vote or that’ 
and that ‘ the official experts had in certain respects probably been 
overruled.’ Mr. Asquith, who immediately replied to Mr. Balfour, 
was very careful not to answer these awkward questions, and we 
must draw our own conclusions from the evidence at hand. Dr. 
Macnamara, the Civil Secretary to the Admiralty, stated on the 17th of 
March in the House: ‘ The First Lord of the Admiralty, the Civil 
Lord, and himself had worked and worried this thing (the estimates) 
out for days and nights and weeks... . They (the Government) 
were not dictated to by experts ; they came to their own deliberate judg- 
ment.’ There must have been a great deal of bargaining and haggling 
with the expert advisers if the battle of the estimates between the 
politicians and the admirals raged ‘for days and nights and weeks.’ 
Therefore we have been given political estimates but not naval 
estimates. 

The Daily News appears to be often in receipt of inside informa- 
tion, and that paper stated most positively in its leading article of 
the 17th of March : ‘ The demand of the Admiralty was for six Dread- 
noughts this year and as many next year. That total twelve has been 
reduced to eight.’ If this piece of news is correct, and there is reason 
to believe that it is correct, it seems likely that the Admiralty Board 
threatened to resign unless they were given eight Dreadnoughis as 
a minimum, and these eight Dreadnoughts were very ingeniously 
whittled down in ‘ days and nights and weeks’ to four by giving 
to the Board four Dreadnoughts for certain, and by giving them 
assurances for the remaining four ships, which assurances were to be 
fulfilled or not to be fulfilled according to political convenience. 

Mr. Asquith, after repeatedly solemnly pledging himself to main- 
tain the two-Power standard in its integrity—and the two-Power 
standard has always been understood to apply to capital ships— 
justified the insufficient provisions for shipbuilding by a statement 
which was loudly cheered by his followers of the Little Navy party, 
and which has been differently reported in different papers. The 
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Governmental Daily Chronicle reported Mr. Asquith as saying, on the 
16th of March : ‘ We have had the most positive assurance that it is 
not the intention of the German Government to accelerate their 
programme. (Ministerial cheers).’ The Times reported Mr. Asquith 
as saying : 

We have had a most distinct declaration from them (the German Govern- 
ment) that it is not their intention to accelerate their programme—(cheers)— 
and we cannot possibly as a Government, believing as we do most explicitly in 
the good faith of these declarations—(cheers)—we cannot possibly put before 
the House of Commons and Parliament a programme on the assumption that a 
declaration of that kind will not be carried out. 


From this extraordinary statement of Mr. Asquith it appears 
that the Navy estimates were framed principally with the object of 
not hurting Germany’s susceptibilities. And that is a statement 
which a British Prime Minister has ventured in all seriousness to 
put before the House of Commons and the country. 

I am acquainted to some extent with the traditions and methods 
of German policy and of German diplomacy, and Mr. Asquith’s state- 
ment is so extraordinary that I am afraid that his memory has deceived 
him when he stated that he was given ‘ the most positive assurance,’ 
as the Daily Chronicle reported, or ‘a most distinct declaration,’ 
as the report of the Times says, that Germany would not accelerate 
her shipbuilding. Therefore it is to be hoped that the Prime Minister 
will either withdraw the statement or give us some details of that 
‘ most positive assurance ’ or that ‘ most distinct declaration ’ so that 
we may know their wording and exact value. It is of course quite 
possible that some German official obligingly assisted Mr. Asquith 
in his desire to keep our Naval expenditure down by saying in a 
private conversation either to him or to another representative of 
Great Britain that Germany did not intend to accelerate her ship- 
building. However, such a statement, if ever it was made, would 
of course not be binding on Germany and would therefore be worth- 
less. Such a statement would be similar in character and aim to 
those declarations and assurances which Bismarck gave to Benedetti 
before the war of 1870 and which Benedetti was foolish enough to 
take seriously, to France’s ruin. In diplomatic matters one can expect 
to be told the truth only when one has a right to ask for the truth. 
No nation can claim from its competitor State to be given reliable 
information as to its armaments. A child, not a statesman, can put 
such a question, and a childish question such as “ How many ships are 
you going to build?’ does not deserve a serious answer. Possibly 
Mr. Asquith told the German Ambassador : ‘ We are in trouble about 
finding the money for our next Budget. I hope you will abstain from 
accelerating your shipbuilding and save us the expense of laying down 
additional Dreadnoughts ?’ If the question was put in that form the 
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Ambassador would of course say : ‘ Don’t trouble about us. I don’t 
think we are going to lay down any extra Dreadnoughts.’ 

Now let us look at the Anglo-German naval position and let us 
try to gauge its dangers. 

We have seen that Germany is outbuilding this country in Dread- 
noughts, battleships which, according to the German official view, 
possess three times the fighting power of the battleships of the pre- 
Dreadnought era. We have seen that Germany laid down last year 
eight Dreadnoughts to our two. We have seen that, according to Mr. 
McKenna’s statement, Germany can turn out eight Dreadnoughis a 
year. But that is not the whole danger. Germany is building three 
Dreadnoughts for Argentina and Russia. These three ships may 
possibly come into Germany’s possession, and though I think that 
the three Dreadnoughts which are building in this country for Brazil 
are not for sale at present, it seems doubtful whether they will 
ever reach Brazil. The future may reveal to us an unexpected 
further strengthening of the German Dreadnought fleet through the 
purchase of foreign Dreadnoughts. 

According to the Government’s statement, our Dreadnought fleet 
will in 1911 and 1912 be numerically slightly stronger than the German 
Dreadnought fleet. According to Mr. Balfour’s calculations, it will be 
weaker than the German Dreadnought fleet. The Government’s 
forecast of the future growth of the German fleet must be regarded 
with grave suspicion after the incompetence which the Government 
has so far shown in gauging Germany’s shipbuilding capacity. 

We cannot rest contented with a small margin of superiority 
over Germany. Our superiority must be overwhelming. Apart 
from these islands we have four continents to protect whilst Germany 
has only a single short coastline to defend which, owing to its extensive 
sandbanks, scarcely requires any defence. Great Britain is the most 
vulnerable, and Germany perhaps the least vulnerable, of States in a 
naval war. Germany can draw her provisions overland and can 
direct her foreign trade wid Rotterdam, Antwerp, Trieste and other 
neutral harbours in case of a blockade. We have not that advantage. 
Whilst, therefore, a blockade would merely inconvenience Germany, it 
would ruin us. A blockade would mean merely a moderate rise 
in prices to Germany, but it would mean starvation to Great Britain. 

Germany has shown the greatest ability in war by land and she 
may show equally great ability in naval warfare. 

War is a one-man business. A democracy is always at a dis- 
advantage when fighting against a well-organised and wealthy 
monarchy in which science and war have been developed to the utmost. 
In the struggle between a democracy and a monarchy, divided councils 
and unpreparedness are pitted against a perfect organisation controlled 
by a single will. A disciplined nation which is certain to obey is led 
against an undisciplined nation which, at the supreme moment, may 
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see its strength crippled by unscrupulous party politicians or by 
strikes. Besides we may be attacked by surprise, we may lose a ship 
or two by accident or mines, an admiral may make a blunder, an 
ally may make a diversion, our shipbuilding may be delayed through 
labour difficulties, we may have a powerful squadron abroad. For all 
these reasons our superiority over Germany must be overwhelming, 
and Mr. W. T. Stead’s formula, ‘ two British keels for every German 
one,’ must become our guiding principle laid down by law. 

Our naval position is unfortunately far more dangerous than it 
appears at first sight. Under her Navy Bills Germany is enabled to 
lay down a large number of ships of the Dreadnought class, and her 
immense preparations for building these ships make it seem probable 
that she will continue turning them out with the greatest rapidity. 
Besides, she is likely to amend the Navy Bill. The original Navy 
Bills 1900-1906 provided for thirty-eight battleships and twenty 
armoured and protected cruisers. A large number of these battleships 
measure less than 13,000 tons, and many of her armoured and pro- 
tected cruisers measure from 5700 to 9500 tons. If we take the 
agitation of the powerful semi-official German Navy League as a guide 
to Germany’s intentions, it appears that the German authorities 
wish to replace her inferior ships by battleships and battleship-cruisers 
of the largest type. At any rate, as Germany is increasing her slips 
from fourteen to seventeen, it is safe to conclude that she wishes 
to construct more ships than she is constructing at present. The 
Dreadnoughts which Germany has on the stocks, and which may exceed 
ours in number, are to be faster and more heavily armed than our own, 
and we must bear in mind the possibility of our eventually having to 
meet a fleet of fifty-eight German Dreadnoughis. 

The naval position of Great Britain is most serious, not only because 
the present Government has allowed Germany to overtake us in the 
race of armaments. In modern wars success depends perhaps not so 
much on superiority in numbers and material, on the bravery of the 
men, and on the ability of the general or the admiral in command, 
as on superior preparedness. It depends largely on the supreme 
direction and organisation of the armed forces in times of peace. The 
supreme direction of the British fleet is not in the hands of the 
Admiralty but in those of the Prime Minister and of his Cabinet, 
Superior preparedness, due to superior organisation and direction in 
peace under the ablest experts, was the chief cause of the splendid 
victories of Germany and of Japan. Unfortunately, the chief business 
of our Admiralty seems to be an unending and exhaustive struggle 
with the ruling politicians, and with a supreme political direction of 
our naval forces such as the recent debate in the House of Commons has 
revealed, Great Britain’s defeat in case of a war with Germany is 
possible if not probable. 

The danger of a surprise attack, in the event of an Anglo-German 
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war, must not be overlooked. The German navy stands under the 
sole command of the Emperor. According to Paragraph XI. of the 
German Constitution it is one of the Emperor’s functions to declare 
war. From the same paragraph we learn that ‘for a declaration 
of war in the name of the Empire the consent of the Federal Council 
is required, unless an attack takes place upon the Empire or its coast.’ 

It is true that, according to the letter of the German Constitution, 
the German Emperor cannot declare war without the consent of the 
individual German States represented in the Federal Council. But 
Prussia’s military preponderance in Germany is so enormous that none 
of the smaller German States would risk picking a quarrel with the 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, because of an infraction 
of the Constitution. If it did oppose Prussia, its ruler would risk to 
lose his throne, as did the King of Hanover, and his ministers might 
have to flee the country. 

Moreover, it is not even certain whether a sudden attack on Great 
Britain ordered by the German Emperor on his own initiative would 
really involve an infraction of the German Constitution. It is Germany’s 
principle to prepare in peace for every emergency which is likely to 
arise in time of war. At present Germany can hope to defeat Great 
Britain only if she takes her by surprise. A previous consultation of 
the States might make a surprise attack impossible. Hence, it is not by 
any means impossible that the German Emperor and Chancellor are 
already empowered by the leading non-Prussian States to declare war 
and to order an attack on Great Britain on their own initiative. 

I do not wish to insinuate that Germany intends attacking Great 
Britain in time of peace. Still the Statesman must be prepared 
to meet every possible danger. A more or less plausible casus belli 
can always be produced at short notice. It may be created over night. 
A German fishing boat may draw fire from a British gunboat. If 
we are preparing ourselves for an Anglo-German war—and the arma- 
ments of Germany and of Great Britain and the disposition of their 
fleets on either side of the North Sea show that we do—we must take 
into account all possibilities, and among these is a surprise attack. 
Since the time of Frederick the Great, Prusso-Germany has won all 
her great wars by falling on an unprepared enemy. The only time 
when she allowed. herself to be attacked, in 1806, she was defeated, 
and she will scarcely repeat that blunder. Let us not forget that it is 
Prussian tradition to be ready first, and it is unfortunately British 
tradition to be caught napping. 

In view of the possibility of an Anglo-German collision and of a 
surprise attack upon Great Britain, I think it is perhaps unwise to have 
our Dreadnoughts in harbours on the North Sea. Germany’s torpedo 
boats might cross the North Sea unnoticed and destroy our finest 
ships in harbour, but they could scarcely go unnoticed up the Channel 
to our harbours on the south-west coast of England. We require, of 
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course, war bases on the east coast. Whilst preparing the harbours 
on the east coast as war bases, and fitting them for defence with 
torpedo-boats, submarines, a few cruisers, and some of the older battle- 
ships, it will, perhaps, be advisable to put our most valuable battle- 
ships out of reach of a surprise attack. 

I would now draw attention to some weak spots in our naval 
defences. Apart from one private dock, there is not a single dock 
on ‘the east coast able to take Dreadnoughis. If a battle should 
occur in the North Sea, the disabled German Dreadnoughts might 
reach their home docks and be repaired, whilst the disabled British 
Dreadnoughts might have to be abandoned and be allowed to sink. 
Therefore, the present Government’s failure to provide docks for 
Dreadnoughts on the east coast is most culpable. Various high 
German authorities assert that our 12-inch wire guns are very 
inferior weapons. They say that the barrel of our guns loses its shape 
very quickly. The 12-inch Krupp guns are said not only to wear 
better and to allow of straighter shooting than our 12-inch guns, 
but, according to the German ordnance tables which I have seen, 
they are far more powerful weapons than are ours. Our reserve 
of 12-inch guns is far too small. Lastly, the Germans attach 
great value to airships and flying machines for reconnoitring and 
attack. In these we are lamentably deficient, and, as airships 
can be effectively fought not by gunfire but only by airships and 
flying machines, Germany would have a great advantage over us in 
naval war. In about two years Germany will possess some twenty 
airships able to travel thirty hours, or, let us say, more than six 
hundred miles, and to carry each from one ton to three tons of 
explosives. We have nothing to meet these, and, lacking experience, 
we shall scarcely be able to have any airships ready by 1911. This 
danger to our fleet should not be under-estimated. 

During the last three years the Liberals have followed their tradi- 
tional policy of starving the Fleet. Eleven months ago I wrote in 
this Review : 


During a long time it has been the settled policy of the Liberal party to 
starve the Fleet in order to pose as champions of peace and economy with their 
supporters and to declaim against the ‘ reckless wastefulness ’ of the Unionists, 
and their ‘ bloated armaments,’ as soon as these tried to make good the neglect 
of their predecessors. From the party politician’s point of view, the traditional 
policy of the Liberals was very useful. It is true that, incidentally, it imperilled 
the safety of the Empire, but that was apparently a minor consideration. At 
present the Liberals are again practising naval economy at the cost of national 
security. Will they allow Germany to obtain a temporary naval superiority, 
which may become a permanent one, and which may involve this country in the 
greatest dangers, in order to gain a trick in the party game? Will it not be 
madness, in view of the evident drift and the officially declared aim of Germany’s 
naval policy, to allow Germany to outbuild this country in first-class battleships ? 
Will it not be an almost equally great madness for this country to be satisfied 
with but a small margin of naval superiority over Germany, and thus allow her 
to hope that by a special effort she might succeed in outbuilding Great Britain ? 
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Will that prospect not give her an inducement constantly to enlarge her pro- 
gramme and thus accelerate the mad shipbuilding race ? Would it not be wiser 
economy to demonstrate to Germany at once that naval competition with Great 
Britain is hopeless for her by laying down the doctrine that for every German 
ship voted, Great Britain will lay down two ? , 


The naval policy of the Liberal party has had the consequences 
which I predicted. The traditional Liberal policy of naval economy 
is the economy of folly. It is an economy which causes enormous 
waste. By whining to Germany about the costliness of naval arma- 
ments, and by reducing our shipbuilding programme, the Liberals 
have not only endangered our peace but have encouraged Germany 
to make a bid for naval supremacy. Thus, the Liberals, by their pseudo- 
economy, have made necessary an enormous enlargement of our ship- 
building programme, and for every single million saved on the Navy 
by Mr. Asquith we shall probably have to spend ten millions. This is 
the usual result of Liberal economy in naval matters. 

By failing to provide adequately for our naval defence, the 
Prime Minister has shown that he does not possess the most 
elementary qualifications required for directing the policy of Great 
Britain and of the Empire. We need not inquire which members 
of the Cabinet are responsible for the neglect of our Navy, for there 
is a joint responsibility in the British Cabinet. Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues are a danger to the State. The defence of the Empire must 
be amply provided for at all costs, and if the Government refuses 
to do this it must be removed. The House of Lords should throw 
out the Budget if it contains insufficient provisions for naval defence 
and thus force on a dissolution, and save the country from this 
Government. If it be allowed to stay on, the historian of the future 
may sum up its record in the words: ‘ It took a farthing off sugar and 


wrecked the Empire.’ 
J. Etuis Barker. 


PostscripTuM.—Since these pages were written some of the 
daughter-States have offered Great Britain battleships as a gift. I 
think their offers spring partly from generosity, partly from a feeling 
that Germany’s naval armaments threaten them quite as much as us. 
Their offers should be accepted with gratitude and rejoicing, and if 
they should materialise, it is to be hoped that the Dominions will 
be invited not only to assist in the defence of the Empire with their 
money, but also to man their ships with officers and sailors of their 
own. Such a step would make the Imperial Navy a reality. Friendly 
rivalry between the Colonial and British contingents of the fleet would 
increase its efficiency. Before all, the common task of defence would 
bring the oneness of the Empire home to every heart and would visibly 
demonstrate its peaceful and defensive mission. It should be the 
first, and a most important, step towards the consolidation of the 


British Empire. 
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THE UNIONIST PARTY AND ITS FISCAL 
SORE 


THE Unionist party suffers from a running sore. Sometimes this 
ailment weakens it to a dangerous state of debility ; sometimes it is 
no more than a vexation and distress. Just now the party is gaining 
strength and recovering with a rapidity which delights its friends 
from its great illness of three years ago ; and yet its physicians cannot 
quite relieve it from the discomfort and irritation of its fiscal sore. 
It may seem strange that the fiscal question should be so peculiarly 
vexatious. Other questions lead to disagreement ; other questions 
strongly arouse passion; but neither in contemporary politics, nor 
in the pages of Parliamentary history, will there be found anything 
precisely resembling the disorganisation and uneasiness which the 
fiscal controversy has caused among Unionists. Not even in the 
great convulsions which took place over the Corn Laws and over 
Home Rule was the disturbance so lasting. When Sir Robert Peel 
divided the Conservative party by repealing the Corn Laws in 1846, 
when Mr. Gladstone divided the Liberal party by introducing Home 
Rule in 1886, there was an acute difference of opinion within the 
disintegrated party ; but in neither case did the disagreement produce 
a prolonged disorganisation in its internal economy. In the days 
of the Peelites such dissension was not so abnormal as now. Indepen- 
dence from party was recognised as legitimate, and the friction that 
it caused was much slighter. The period of bitterness, though acute, 
was short; and afterwards the Peelites were allowed to continue an 
independent element in public life, until they were gradually and with 
little pain absorbed into the two main parties. After the rejection 
of the first Home Rule Bill, the Liberal Unionists passed rapidly and 
easily into coalition with the Conservatives ; most of them had long 
been vexed with the developments of Gladstonian Liberalism. Neither 
after 1846 nor after 1886 was there exhibited the spectacle which we 
see to-day of a party comprehending, but neither tolerating nor 
assimilating, conscientious disagreement within its ranks. Disagree- 
ment is commonly tolerated, is sometimes assimilated, and in very 
rare cases it leads to secession, but that none of these three things 
should happen is a phenomenon new in politics. 
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An exhaustive analysis of the causes of this state would be difficult. 
But it is at any rate largely due to two unusual circumstances: the 
promulgation of a policy in the form of abstract considerations more. 
or less indefinitely propounded, and the insistence on a doctrine of 
party discipline more rigid than has been heretofore known. If the 
issue had been more definitely propounded, if there were a specific 
bill or schedule of duties in existence to which the majority of the 
Unionist party was pledged, it is probable that either co-operation 
with Liberal opponents of that definite proposal, or else compromise 
with its Unionist supporters, would be feasible. Or, again, if the 
older doctrine of the independence of politicians prevailed, and it 
was still thought right and obligatory for public men at least to pre- 
tend that they preferred the interests of the country to those of their 
party, and that they determined their action by conscientious reflection 
on the merits of current questions, no friction resembling that which 
exists would trouble us. Independence admittedly honest would be 
respected, and there would be no effort to force on a dispute which 
might after all be avoided. It is the singular combination of vague- 
ness in the party policy, and rigidity in the claims of party allegiance, 
which oppresses us. This union of vagueness and strictness is unpre- 
cedented. Even the history of religion, rich as it is in the enforcement 
of opinions by menaces, cannot, I think, match the attitude of the 
zealous inquisitors of Tariff Reform. Persecutors are always harsh 
and narrow, but never before have they been so unreasonable as to 
require assent to what has not been precisely formulated. 

The situation will be more clearly dealt with if I, as a Unionist 
Free Trader, consider in turn these three questions : (1) Why cannot 
we secede to the Liberal party? (2) Why cannot we assimilate our 
opinions to those of other Unionists? (3) Why cannot our opinions 
be tolerated by our Unionist friends? Hitherto either secession, 
assimilation, or toleration has always adjusted difficulties such as 
ours. Why are none of these solutions appropriate to-day? To this 
problem I now address myself, writing only on my own responsibility 
and without any claim to be the mouthpiece of others. 

The most obvious obstacle to secession lies in the aims and character 
of the Liberal party. Co-operation with them would only be possible 
to Unionist Free Traders if Free Trade was the main and dominant 
belief of the Liberal party, and if that party accordingly directed its 
political action mainly with the purpose of preserving Free Trade. 
If Liberals cared for Free Trade as Conservatives cared for the Union 
in 1886, there would at any rate be some basis for friendly co-operation 
between Liberals and ourselves. And if one were merely to listen to 
what Liberals say, it would be natural to believe that they were before 
all other things Free Traders. Every Liberal candidate, I suppose, at 
the late election, put the defence of Free Trade in the very foremost 
position in his address. Not a few actually added the name ‘ Free 
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Trader’ to the name ‘ Liberal’ as a characteristic title. Nor can 
anything exceed the flattering courtesy of their words towards Unionist 
Free Traders, as well in public as in private. But, unhappily, the 
zeal of Liberals for Free Trade is almost exclusively the concern of 
their lips. They have, so far as I know, never modified the policy’ 
of their party in the interests of Free Trade, and hitherto they have 
only in such rare instances as to be negligible missed any opportunity 
of capturing a seat from a Unionist Free Trader. 

The truth is, I believe, that Free Trade has not that predominant 
influence with Liberals which would make them sacrifice the ordinary 
purposes of Liberalism for its sake. They do not care for it as Con- 
servatives cared for the Union in 1886. It is possible that as the 
danger to Free Trade becomes more acute they may see the need of 
larger sacrifices. But so far nothing has been given up. Nay, Dis- 
establishment and even Home Rule are again, it seems, to be placed 
in the forefront of their programme ; and all the objects of Liberalism, 
including measures like the Eight Hours Act and the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which considerably enlarge the functions of the State and are 
further departures from the system of natural liberty by which adult 
men, at any rate, were left to make their own bargains and provide 
for their own futures, are keenly pursued without regard to the risks 
involved to the maintenance of Free Trade. Finally, by proclaiming 
an uncompromising attack on the House of Lords, the leaders of the 
Liberal party have raised an insurmountable barrier of separation 
between themselves and everyone of Conservative or moderate opinions. 
Very absurdly, they have continued to maintain that the existence of 
Free Trade will be a main issue at the general election side by side 
with their projected constitutional revolution. There are to be two 
dominant issues—so loosely do eminent Liberals think and speak— 
the preservation of Free Trade and the destruction of the House of 
Lords. Yet a dominant issue, if the phrase has any useful meaning, 
should connote a line of division ranging men into two opposing 
bodies. There can no more be two dominant issues between parties 
than there can be two frontiers between countries. To talk of Free 
Trade and the House of Lords as the dominant issues at the election is 
like talking of the Rhine and the Vosges as the frontier between 
France and Germany. To what country, then, it would be asked, 
do those belong who live between the Rhine and the Vosges? And 
with what party, we may now ask, are those to vote who wish to 
maintain both the established Constitution and the established fiscal 
system of the country? The phrase ‘two dominant issues’ is, in 
fact, a mere confusion. If clear-headed men use it, it can only be to 
secure against the House of Lords the votes of those who are 
afraid of Protection—a design not very ingenuous and singularly 
futile. 

Secession to the Liberal party is, then, rendered impossible by 
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the resolve of Liberals to prefer the interests of Liberalism to those 
of Free Trade, a resolve which finds its most strident and repellent 
expression in the levity with which the destruction of the ancient 
Constitution has been urged. 

Such are the difficulties in the path of secession to Liberalism. 
The next question is: why is it impossible for all Unionist Free Traders 
to do what many of them have done, that is, assimilate their opinions 
to those of the Leader of the party? To answer this fully would be 
to enter upon all the merits of the fiscal controversy, which would be 
beyond the scope of the present article; but it may be convenient to 
set out, so far as may be, the character and extent of the difference of 
opinion that separates us from Mr. Balfour. For that purpose let 
me recall the main features of Mr. Balfour’s policy. 

Mr. Balfour, in his famous Birmingham speech, gave an outline of 
his plan : 


On this question of fiscal reform I do not think there is a better text to be 
taken than that which is given me by the resolution moved by my friend Mr. 
Chaplin, and passed, not merely unanimously, but with enthusiastic acclamation, 
by the whole body of representatives. That resolution divides the question 
into four heads—broadening the basis of taxation, safeguarding our great pro- 
ductive industries from unfair competition, strengthening your position for the 
purpose of negotiation in foreign markets, and establishing preferential com- 
mercial ‘arrangements with the colonies and securing for British producers and 
workmen a further advantage over foreign competitors in the colonial markets. 
. . . .[ think you may approach those four propositions—broadening the basis 
of taxation, safeguarding productive industries, strengthening our position in 
foreign markets, and colonial preference—you might, I say, approach the 
whole policy from any one of these four propositions, and I believe you would 
arrive at the same practical result. The policy which is good for one is good 
for the other, the policy by which one can be promoted the other can be advanced, 
and we can confidently say that any fiscal changes we carry out would not be 
merely independent efforts to deal first with this proposition and then with that, 
but a comprehensive scheme by which all four of those great causes might be 
equally advanced. Well, if it be a matter of indifference, and I think it is, 
from which of these propositions you approach the whole policy, let us for the 
sake of brevity approach it from the revenue side, from the point of view which 
is represented by the resolution which deals with the basis of taxation. . . . 
Looking at it from that point of view alone, how are you going to broaden the 
basis of taxation? Surely there are four principles which may be laid down 
as practically incontrovertible, or, at all events, which I am prepared to support 
by arguments if necessary. The first is that your duties should be widespread ; 
the second is that they should be small ; the third is that they should not touch 
raw material ; the fourth is that they should not alter the proportion in which 
the working classes are asked to contribute to the cost of government. They 
should be small, because it is small duties which do not interfere with the natural 
course either of production or consumption ; they should be numerous because, 
if you require revenue and your duties are small, you must have many articles 
of consumption subject to those duties. Need I argue the other two questions— 
the question whether they should be applied to raw material, or whether they 
should be used to alter the balance of material burdens on the working classes ? 
Those require no argument. 
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Mr. Balfour’s policy will be seen to amount to this:—he desires 
to have customs duties for four purposes: (1) to get revenue ; (2) that 
they may be reduced for the benefit of the colonies in return for 
reciprocal concessions ; (3) that they may be varied after negotiation 
against foreign countries in order to obtain similar concessions ; 
(4) that they may afford some safeguard against what he calls ‘ unfair 
competition.’ For these purposes he designs a tariff of numerous 
but small duties which are not to be on raw material, which are not 
to alter the balance of material burdens on the working classes, and, 
most remarkable of all, which are not to alter the natural course either 
of production or consumption. This last condition appears to differ- 
entiate his policy sharply from that adopted by France, Germany or 
America, and recommended by the majority of Tariff Reformers. 
Certainly a principal object of the tarifis of America, Germany and 
France is to change the natural course of production and consumption ; 
and if the arguments that are used in favour of Tariff Reform in every 
corner of the country have any meaning, it is the purpose of Tariff 
Reform’ in like manner to change that natural course. When, for 
instance, Mr. George Bowles is attacked in Norwood for refusing to 
promise to support a duty which would restrict the importation of 
doors and window-frames into this country, it would seem that he 
might reply that he was only insisting on Mr. Balfour’s principle that 
duties should not interfere with the natural course of production and 
consumption. But it might perhaps be rejoined that Mr. Balfour, 
in the fourth branch of his policy, contemplates customs duties as a 
safeguard against unfair competition. And this is precisely the most 
doubtful and obscure part of Mr. Balfour’s policy. What competition, 
in his meaning, is ‘unfair’? The classical Birmingham speech 
appears to throw no light on this problem. But in other utterances, 
including his last speech in the House of Commons delivered on the 
19th of February, the competition which he appears to desire to 
prevent is the competition of goods during a period of depression, 
which are sold in our market at a price not determined by the ordinary 
cost of production. Such importation of goods is ordinarily called 
‘dumping,’ and, since the phrase is convenient, I will use it, quoting 
a passage from Mr. Balfour’s speech as describing what dumping 
is. He supposes the tariff-protected manufacturers to speak as 
follows : 

We will build our mills upon a scale that will supply our country adequately 
in good times, and in bad times we shall no doubt suffer, but we shall be able to 
put our surplus produce in the neighbouring Free Trade market at a price, it 
may be, that will not pay interest on our capital, but that will enable us to keep 


our hands and not dissipate the staff, and to keep our machinery running on the 
whole, and to pour out our surplus produce in bad times upon this open market. 


The same process is described in Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, ‘ Insular 
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Free Trade’ at greater length. 
there set forth :— 


Such is the ordinary position of the manufacturer under Free Trade. Com- 
pare with it the position of his protected rival, who controls his home markets. 
To him the dangers of over-production appear in their most benignant form. 
If the home demand slackens, compelling him, if he desires to-maintain prices, 
to limit home supply, he has a way of escape not open to his less favoured 
brother. Instead of closing works, dismissing hands, and running machinery 
on half time, he may hope that the markets benevolently opened to him by 
Free Trade countries may enable him to dispose of his surplus abroad, at prices 
no doubt lower, often very much lower, than the prices which his quasi-monopoly 
enables him to obtain at home, but at prices which nevertheless make the double 
transaction, domestic and foreign, remunerative as a whole. 

Why, it may be asked, is no similar policy open to the manufacturer in a 
Free Country? Because Free Trade makes it difficult for him to obtain control 
of his home markets ; and because, unless he has this control, it is difficult for 
him to fix two prices, a low foreign and a high domestic one. If he attempts it 
he will be undersold in the home market by his rivals, or even, if the divergence 
of price exceed the double cost of carriage, by himself! His own goods will be 
reimported. He will become his own most dangerous competitor ! 

It is worthy of note that in theory it is not only possible that the foreign 
prices charged by the quasi-monopolist should be less than the home price, but 
even that they should be less than the cost of production. And it has often 
been so in practice. Foreign steel, for instance, has been sold in this country 
at a price for which no English manufacturer could produce it—or foreign 
manufacturer either, without the double aid of combination and protection.' 


I can only quote a part of what is | 


It seems that the sort of importation which is here contemplated 
must be of a limited amount. Not every industry is of a character 
to make continuous production on a large scale a very important matter, 
nor in the case of any industry can production be artificially kept up 
in times of depression unless, in addition to a tariff, there is a combina- 
tion to control the home market. Accordingly, while we hear a good 
deal about dumping in some branches of commerce, notably in the 
iron trade, there is no reason to think that dumped goods are at all 
a large proportion of the total imports. If, then, ‘ unfair competition ’ 
only means dumping, the fourth object of Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham 
policy would only interfere with no extensive part of the import trade 
of the country. All the rest would only pay the duty which Mr. 
Balfour has expressly stated is to be small because ‘ it is small duties 
which do not interfere with the natural course either of production or 
consumption.’ 

If this be a correct account of Mr. Balfour’s fiscal policy, it must 
be said that it cannot satisfy either a convinced Free Trader or a con- 
vinced Protectionist. Even those parts of his policy like retaliation, 
restraint of dumping, and the levying of revenue, which are not 
inconsistent with the theoretical principles of Free Trade, must 
excite apprehensions in the minds of Free Traders on account of the 
mechanism which Mr. Balfour apparently intends to use. A general 

' Insular Free Trade, Paragraphs 52 and 53. 
Vor. LXV—No, 386 RR 
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tariff against all countries for the purpose of retaliation, of excluding 
dumped goods, and of collecting revenue, would be complicated and 
ambiguous. In its practical working it could hardly escape protec- 
tionist developments at the instance of the numerous body of Protec- 
tionists by whose support it would beenacted. On the other hand, the 
convinced Protectionist desires something more. He wishes to see 
the scientific control of foreign trade by means of import duties with 
a view to the encouragement of British industries. He wants, in fact, 
precisely what Mr. Balfour appears to deprecate, the changing of the 
natural course of production and consumption. It is a whimsical 
idea, but perhaps a correct one, that this Birmingham policy, a verbal 
adherence to which is being imposed on every Unionist candidate, 
is in its true character such as would secure the support of neither 
of the principal divisions of economic opinion. Perhaps if everyone 
fully understood Mr. Balfour’s meaning, the more ardent Tariff 
Reformers would find themselves as little able to assent without 
reservation to the Birmingham policy as any member of the Unionist 
Free Trade Club. 

It is possible, however, that the above is not the true interpretation 
of Mr. Balfour’s doctrine of ‘unfair competition.’ In his recent 
speech in the House of Commons he certainly appears to regard the 
Continental tariffs as beneficial to the countries that adopt them. He 
praised, in particular, the stability which he believed a tariff to secure, 
but a tariff does not, by itself, secure what Mr. Balfour calls stability. 
It does not, on the one hand, prevent dumping, as Canadian experience 
shows; it does not, on the other hand, control the home market 
unless it is supplemented by some kind of trust or syndicate. I can 
hardly suppose that Mr. Balfour desires to see trusts and syndicates 
established in this country. But it is not easy to understand the 
relevance of his arguments about stability, if he shrinks from enabling 
combinations to control home competition. In short, on this part 
of his policy we still require more light. If Mr. Balfour would tell us 
what he regards as fair competition, his meaning would be made clear. 
Hitherto the obscurity in his utterances which has so often been 
complained of, has always arisen from one cause—his reluctance, 
namely, to limit his policy on what may be called its protectionist 
side. He has often explained the distinctions between his policy 
and the existing system; but how his policy would differ, for example, 
from the German system, if it differed at all, he has never explained. 
Similarly, while he has described the sort of importation which he 
regards as mischievous, he has never stated what kind of imports 
he approves and would leave unrestricted. We hear of unfair com- 
petition from him, but we are not told what competition is not unfair, 
and we cannot certainly judge whether he means to limit his restrictions 
to dumping, or whether all foreign competition would fall under the 
same condemnation. My own opinion is that he means no more 
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than the restriction of dumping, and that he no more wishes to restrict 
normal importation (e.g. of doors and window-frames) than does Mr. 
George Bowles; but until the doubt is cleared up, it would by itself 
prevent any Unionist Free Trader from assenting without reservation 
to the Birmingham policy. 

So far, then, as three out of the four points of the Birmingham 
programme go, the difficulty with which Free Traders are encountered 
arises, as it seems to me, from doubt as to the precise purport of the 
policy. In regard to ‘unfair competition’ Mr. Balfour might do 
something to make matters clear by explaining what competition he 
includes, and what competition he excludes from that description. 
In respect to the revenue tariff and to the policy of retaliation the 
doubt relates only to the machinery by which the policy will be carried 
out, and is therefore unavoidable. It can only be cleared up when 
proposals are definitely made to Parliament. I make no criticism 
upon Mr. Balfour in noting the impossibility of giving an unreserved 
assent to what is not yet defined. But how strange it is that numerous 
speakers and writers seem to regard it as natural, proper and requisite 
that candidates for the House of Commons should pledge themselves 
beforehand to support they know not what. It is evident that such 
pledges, if they are to become usual in public life, will destroy all rational 
ground for having a House of Commons at all. It would be no more 
use in our Constitution than the College of Electors is in that of America. 
Manifestly, if the deliberations of Parliament are to be of value at all 
they must be entered upon with a certain amount of freedom in respect 
to the conclusions at which its members are to arrive. A pre-arranged 
decision makes deliberation a sham. 

The part of the Birmingham policy to which it seems necessary to 
take an objection in principle is that which relates to Colonial Prefer- 
ence. I do not say that there is no kind of preferential policy which 
could ever be adopted without grave political or economic mischiefs. 
I do say that if by Colonial Preference is meant a policy of bargaining 
with the colonies and adjusting a number of commercial treaties 
between the different parts of the Empire, such a policy is far more 
likely to end in discord than in harmony. No one can watch the 
periodic renewals of commercial treaties between the great protectionist 
countries of Europe without observing how fruitful such negotiations 
are in ill-humour and friction. It is not too much to say that the 
doctrine that agreements for promoting mutual trade by means of 
differential duties lead to unity or even to friendship is contradicted 
by experience as well as by a priori reasoning. We once had preferen- 
tial duties in favour of the Colonies, and the Colonies were certainly 
not more devoted to the Mother Country than they are now. On the 
contrary, their separation from the Empire seemed in those days far 
more probable than it does at present. Mr. Lyttelton, indeed, points 
out that Cobden anticipated that Free Trade would dissolve the con- 
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nection with the Colonies, but it is hard to see what instruction we 
are supposed to derive from that fact. It shows, it is true, that 
Cobden was wrong, but this illustration of human fallibility is only 
of biographical interest. Plainly, Free Trade has not dissolved the 
Empire. On the contrary, after sixty years of Free Trade—or forty- 
nine years, to be more precise, for the last preferential duty was not 
abolished till 1860—the Empire is more closely bound together than 
ever. Nor is this all. While the Colonies were not so loyal when 
preference existed as they are now, the withdrawal of preference 
very naturally gave them offence and was one of the causes which led 
Canada into making a commercial treaty with the United States. 
Can our advocates of preference be sure that there will never be a 
withdrawal, in whole or in part, of the preference that they propose 
to establish? It is one among the many mischiefs of their policy 
that there is no going back without danger. Further still, their 
teaching is curiously at variance with what took place in respect to 
the commercial treaty between Canada and the United States. Ac- 
cording to preferentialists, the treaty ought to have been the first step 
to political unity between the two contracting parties. But, in fact, 
after it had lasted a number of years it led, as commercial treaties so 
often do lead, to a quarrel. The treaty was broken off, and the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States have never been so cordial again. 
Experience, therefore, does not sustain the preferentialist policy. 
And, surely, it might seem clear to any fair-minded inquirer that 
arrangements which pre-suppose that the Colonies and the Mother 
Country are distinct bodies with separate, and possibly conflicting, 
interests, cannot make for unity. We shall draw the Empire together, 
not by formally recognising and powerfully emphasising the separate- 
ness of its different parts, but rather by seeking out opportunities 
for common action when the Empire can move and feel as a single 
whole. Such common action does, as the South African War showed, 
effectually strengthen the sentiment of unity throughout the body. 
One of the economic aspects of preference presents also an insuper- 
able objection. The taxation of food is, we are told, a necessary part 
of the policy of Colonial Preference. But the taxation of food implies 
the taxation of the very poorest of the people. It is quite true that 
the burden thus thrown is in popular controversy often much over- 
stated ; but state it as soberly and moderately as you please, it remains 
a fact that there is a burden. Those who are on the very threshold 
of the workhouse must pay taxation on the necessaries of life, and of no 
other taxation can that be said. I cannot think it either just or 
reasonable that those who are living on this level of misery should be 
made to pay taxation for anything except the national revenue. But 
a preferential policy contemplates that they should pay in order to 
make richer the colonial farmers who are already very prosperous, and 
those manufacturing interests, like the woollen producers of York- 
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shire, who might gain from reductions in the colonial tariff, but are 
certainly far above the level of destitution. The half-destitute on 
whom a tax on bread alone presses are not, indeed, a numerous class, 
but unquestionably they exist, and to add in however slight a degree 
to the hardships of their lot in order to enrich other British citizens 
who are already much better off seems to me wholly indefensible. 
Imagine it done directly and not by the veiled operation of an import 
duty. Suppose a tax collector was sent round to every citizen, includ- 
ing the poorest of the dwellers in the slums of London, and asked from 
each sixpence a month (or any other sum at which the incidence of 
the proposed corn duty may be estimated), and that the money so 
collected was then divided among the farmers in the colonies and the 
clothiers of Yorkshire, and is there any one, either here or in the colonies, 
who would defend or tolerate such an arrangement ? This, it will be 
observed, is an argument which rests upon no exaggerations about 
the big and little loaf ; it depends on an indisputable statement of fact. 
I suggest to Tariff Reformers that it is an argument that will certainly 
in the long run be fatal to the taxation of food for purposes of prefer- 
ence. Even if such taxation be imposed it will be reversed after the 
following general election. An English working-class electorate will 
not permanently endure the taxing of the almost starving for the 
benefit of those who are better off. The tax if imposed will be repealed 
and the system of preference dislocated. Yet whatever else may be 
good for the Empire, we are surely agreed that sharp changes in the 
mutual relations of its parts will be bad. 

Assimilation of Unionist Free Trade opinion to the policy of fiscal 
reform must, therefore, like secession, be set aside. It might, indeed, 
be possible, so far as some sections of the policy are concerned, if it 
were made clear that the dangers of Protection could be guarded 
against. But, in respect to Colonial Preference, at any rate on a more 
than complimentary scale, and especially if involving the taxation 
of food, the disagreement appears to be beyond adjustment. 

The sore cannot be healed by secession or by assimilation. Could 
it not be healed by toleration? I think it could ; but in arguing this 
I am, of course, in a difficulty. The questions of seceding or of 
assimilating opinion are questions depending on the judgment of 
Unionist Free Traders, and about that I am in a measure able to 
speak. But toleration depends on what those who are sincerely 
convinced that Tariff Reform is beneficial may think it wise to do. 
In arguing for toleration I must endeavour to put myself into the 
position of a sincere Tariff Reformer, or else my words will be vain 
and useless. It is, then, speaking from the point of view of those 
Tariff Reformers who form the main body of the party, that I assert 
that toleration of Unionist Free Traders within its ranks is wise and 
patriotic. 

Those who favour exclusion reason somewhat like this. They 
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urge that Tariff Reform is the first object of the party; that it is 
impossible to be a member of a party and disagree with its first object ; 
and that, therefore, the position of Unionist Free Traders is essentially 
a false one. And going more into detail, they point out that as in the 
first session of a Unionist Parliament Tariff Reform will be the 
principal business in the House of Commons, those who are con- 
scientiously opposed to Tariff Reform will immediately find themselves 
obliged to vote against their party and if possible put them in a 
minority, thus destroying at the outset the Unionist Government. 

This argument in its more general form depends upon the state- 
ment that Tariff Reform is the first object of the Unionist party— 
by which is meant that it is so immensely the most important matter 
that it outweighs everything else. To maintain this position Mr. 
Balfour’s authority is quoted. He, it is said, has declared Tariff 
Reform to be the first object of the Party. But, in fact, Mr. Balfour’s 
language is different, and essentially different, from the doctrine 
which is attributed to him. What Mr. Balfour said in his famous 
Valentine’s Day letter was that ‘ Fiscal Reform is, and must remain, 
the first constructive work of the Unionist party.’ Those who are 
familiar with the precision with which Mr. Balfour uses language, 
will not need to be reminded that the word ‘constructive’ can 
assuredly not be treated as redundant. It obviously implies a limita- 
tion of the word ‘ first.’ The Speaker is reckoned the first commoner, 
but he takes precedence behind the House of Lords. In like manner 
we shall not be wrong in assuming that the ‘ first constructive work ’ 
ranks behind some, at any rate, of the defensive works of the party. 
I feel confident that Mr. Balfour reckons fiscal reform as less important 
than the maintenance of the Union, or of the House of Lords, or of the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland ; and I should hear 
without surprise that he reckoned the defence of denominational reli- 
- gious education as a more important matter than the party’s ‘ first 
constructive work.’ Nor (if I am right) is his point of view different 
from that of the great majority of his supporters. To Conservatives 
the defence of the great and fundamental institutions of the country 
is naturally of prior concern to any constructive work. There is, 
therefore, no obvious and self-evident absurdity in those who warmly 
sympathise with the defensive objects of the Unionist party sitting as 
Unionist members, and co-operating in Parliament as well as out 
with the rest of the party, although they may not approve of its 
‘ first constructive work.’ 

The detailed argument, that Unionist Free Traders in Parliament 
will necessarily be driven to vote against Tariff Reform and therefore to 
wreck the Unionist Government, would have much more weight if they 
were @ more numerous body. But in that case it is obvious that they 
would correspond to such a force of opinion in the country that Tariff 
Reform would be impossible. As things stand they are, and can be, 
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only a few. The case, then, of a Government depending solely on 
their support could hardly arise, for no Government would attempt 
such a task as Tariff Reform unless supported by a numerous majority. 
And the presence of some dissentients on the back benches is so far’ 
from being unprecedented or unusual that it is the ordinary state of 
things. Very few measures of a highly controversial character have 
passed through Parliament which have secured in the division lobby 
the unanimous support of the party that promoted them. Indeed, 
if everyone is to be excluded from the House of Commons who dissents 
from his party on any issue sufficiently important to cause the destruc- 
tion of the Government, the ranks of both parties will be much reduced. 
Suppose that Tariff Reform is carried in the first session of the next 
Parliament, in the second session some other question of capital 
importance will be taken up—let us suppose the education question. 
Upon this question there will doubtless be a few dissentients corre- 
sponding to the Unionist Free Traders in the first session. And this 
issue, not less than Tariff Reform, will involve the existence of the 
Unionist Government which deals with it. In respect to education, 
as in respect to fiscal reform, we have from Mr. Balfour certain prin- 
ciples laid down which he recommends for public acceptance. Yet 
is it proposed that every Unionist candidate is to be required to 
assent to the settlement of the education question upon the basis 
of parents’ rights, or to forfeit the support of the party? Evidently 
such rigour of orthodoxy would be ruinous. No party can exist 
unless toleration is extended even to those who are dissentient on 
an issue of capital importance—that is to say, on an issue upon which 
the existence of a Government may depend. 

Nor, even looking singly at Tariff Reform and considering its 
interests alone, will the toleration of dissension be found to be unfair 
or inexpedient. It is sometimes said that Free Traders expect to 
get the best of both worlds, to have all the advantages of membership 
of a great party, and at the same time to have liberty to hinder that 
great party’s policy. If among the advantages of membership of a 
great party is included a claim for office when the party comes into 
power, the presumption attributed to Free Traders would certainly be 
great. But I cannot imagine that any Free Trader has ever enter- 
tained the smallest anticipation of office in a Tariff Reform Parliament. 
Mr. Balfour will be very unwise if, when he is preparing to carry 
Tariff Reform, he does not confine his selection of colleagues to those 
who are wholeheartedly with him in his plan. Not merely professed 
Unionist Free Traders, but anyone who has misgivings as to the 
wisdom of the policy should assuredly be left out. Of all the errors 
that led to the destruction of Mr. Balfour’s last administration none, 
perhaps, was more considerable than the attempt to keep in one 
Cabinet gentlemen who upon the main issue of the day were not in 
heartfelt agreement. But if only membership of Parliament is the 
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advantage in question, it may fairly be urged that even from the 
point of view of Tariff Reform many Unionist Free Traders have 
earned some claim to reward. For they have laboured, and are 
labouring, to destroy the present Government, and in so doing they are, 
whether they like it or not, necessarily helping Tariff Reformers. If 
Liberalism be overthrown, Tariff Reform will get its chance ; and if it 
really be the good cause its supporters believe, its chance will mean its 
success. Unionist Free Traders are thus indirectly labouring for 
Tariff Reform, little as they like that aspect of their exertions. They 
are doing in fact precisely what they ask their Tariff Reform friends 
to do, making the immediate defence of great institutions their first 
political object. By the action of Liberals in uniting the cause of 
Free Trade to the cause of unjust and revolutionary change Unionist 
Free Traders have been driven to fight against both. In return for 
their exertions it is not much to ask from Tariff Reformers to claim 
to be allowed to serve their country within the walls of Parliament. 

Their claim is not unfair and its granting is expedient for Tariff 
Reform. Suppose it be denied ; suppose, instead of toleration, a con- 
tinuance of these disputes within the party which I have compared 
to a running sore ; suppose what is, I am afraid, only too likely to 
happen, the aggravation of the dispute by recriminations and re- 
taliatory measures taken on the one side and the other, does anyone 
doubt that Tariff Reform (not to speak of all the other and greater 
objects of the Unionist Party) will lose much more than it can pos- 
sibly gain? It would bestrange indeed if a prolonged and bitter feud 
carried on with all the forms of agitation between Unionist Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers did not cost the Unionist party much 
more than the few seats whose retention by Free Traders is supposed 
to be so intolerable a concession. 

These considerations are so obvious that I ask myself why it is 
that any Tariff Reformer is averse from toleration. The only sugges- 
tion I will make is that some Tariff Reformers wish to do much more 
than carry a particular measure in a particular session of Parliament. 
They wish permanently to change the character of the Unionist party. 
It is, with them, no question of half a dozen conscientious dissentients 
being out of harmony with their party for a single session, but rather 
of the continuance within the party of a body of opinion alien from 
what they would fain have to be its essential characteristic. Pro- 
tectionism is to some people more than a policy : it is a political faith. 
It belongs, in their minds, to a general scheme of thought on public 
affairs, and in a party which adopted that scheme of thought Unionist 
Free Traders would unquestionably be out of place. The design of 
the more extreme Tariff Reformers is, I suppose, to change the 
Unionist party into a Protectionist party; into a party of pluto- 
cratic defence, somewhat callous about public corruption but 
zealous for industrial progress; a party not indifferent to the evils 
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of poverty, but seeking the remedy for those evils rather in the 
activities of a paternal bureaucracy than in the training of personal 
character under the discipline of liberty and self-help; a party setting 
high the efficiency and greatness of their country, but not often re- 
flecting on the ultimate ethical justification for national greatness; a 
party, in short, in its better elements nobly pagan, in its worse some- 
what sordidly self-interested. To such a party Unionist Free Traders 
neither could nor would belong. But I do not believe that either 
Mr. Balfour or the majority of Conservatives wish the Unionist party 
to change its general character. To them Tariff Reform is not a 
creed ; it is a particular measure which they believe to be beneficial. 
Whether in the end the forces of opinion will not compel a cleavage 
between the two types of Tariff Reformers may well be doubted. 
But at present it is enough for my purpose to note the distinction, 
and to appeal to the great majority of my Conservative friends not to 
allow themselves to assent to a policy of exclusion which for the 
mere purpose of carrying Tariff Reform is unnecessary and unwise, 
and can only be justified, if at all, as a preliminary to transforming 
Unionism into a novel and alien shape. 

It may be asked, from an opposite standpoint, whether Unionist 
Free Traders are justified in continuing to co-operate with the Unionist 
party even if their existence within it be tolerated. As I have argued, 
by doing so they endanger Free Trade. Is this patriotic? I would 
answer, first, that Liberals have forced us into some such position 
by their persistent subordination of Free Trade to Liberalism, and, 
secondly, that Free Trade can afford to run some risks precisely 
because it is a sound cause. By helping to turn out a Liberal Govern- 
ment we are, as I have said, labouring to give Tariff Reform a chance ; 
but that chance will benefit it only if it be a wiser measure than we 
think. In the end, after all, the good cause tends to survive and the 
bad one to collapse, whatever may be the temporary effect of cross 
currents of opinion and the adroit management of political tactics. 

And it is in this reflection that the good cause is better than 
the bad, and that it really matters to be right, that Unionist Free 
Traders must find comfort amidst the discouragements of their 
position. This must be our watchword to put to flight the fiends of 
depression and dismay : we are right. Weare right when wedeny that 
a great revenue can be raised from foreigners; when we resist as 
both wasteful and demoralising the manipulation by the State of the 
springs and courses of commerce; when we deprecate the folly of 
seeking to bind the Empire together by a quadrennial squabble 
between its members over profit and loss, and denounce the injustice 
of taxing the food of the hungry to add to the wealth of the thriving. 
We are right, again, when we cry out against the scandals of Irish 
disorder, and against the recklessness which would dismember the 
kingdom into different nationalities ; when we shrink from entrusting 
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the whole legislative authority to a single chamber; and when we 
defend the ancient relations of Church and State. It is supported by 
this conviction that we are able to endure a position certainly neither 
gratifying to ambition nor agreeable to ease. And while our opinions 
remain unchanged, we cannot without baseness desert that position. 
We must keep our ears open to the counsels of reason, our eyes to the 
testimony of fact. A foolish obstinacy we must abhor. But what 
we cannot yield to reason or to fact we must not surrender to caresses 
or to threats. To the kindly remonstrances of our friends, to the 
ignoble menaces of those whom we have given no cause to be our 
enemies, to the impatience of partisans who have Jost their value for 
independence, to the vehemence of reformers, who cannot balance 
in sober moderation one public interest against another, to critics 
of all sorts, harsh and genial, intelligent and ignorant, we have one 
answer, brief, sufficient, sustaining : we are right. 


Hues Ceci. 





FORTY-FOUR YEARS AT THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE 


Ir goes without saying that any institution of such a nature as a 
Government Department must undergo many and important changes 
in the course of forty odd years. But in the case of a Department the 
business of which must necessarily depend mainly on external com- 
munications, it is obvious that such changes will be of exceptional 
magnitude and importance. 

When I entered the Colonial Office in 1864, ocean telegraphy was 
still in its infancy. The only existing cable was to North America ; 
and South and West Africa, the Eastern Colonies, Australia, and the 
West Indies were still only accessible by mail. The result was that 
even in the case of a despatch of the utmost importance, addressed 
say to Hong Kong or Australia, the question at issue, so far 
as an answer to that particular despatch was concerned, might 
be put comfortably to sleep for the best part of four months. And 
as in those days even mails were few and far between compared with 
what they are now, the opportunities for communication of any kind 
with our Colonial Empire were necessarily somewhat infrequent. Apart 
moreover from actual correspondence with the Colonies, the circum- 
stances governing what may be called the domestic life of the office were 
very different. Questions in Parliament, which now create endless 
work during the session for a large section of the staff, were then of 
comparatively rare occurrence. No one, with the exception of a few 
specialists—mostly self-constituted—knew or cared much about 
Colonial affairs ; and the life of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
was dignified ease compared with what it is now. It indeed makes 
me quite uncomfortable to think of the consternation that would have 
been produced at that time if the office had woke up one morning to 
find a string of perhaps thirty odd questions—by no means an outside 
number nowadays—put down for that day alone. And when, added 
to all this, the gigantic development of the Colonial Empire in all 
directions during the last quarter of a century is taken into considera- 
tion, it is hardly to be wondered at that the atmosphere of the Colonial 
Office was characterised by a placidity to which the ‘ strenuous life ’ 
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of the present day offers a somewhat remarkable contrast. Questions 
of importance there were at times, of course; but as a rule they were 
either settled by ‘ the man on the spot,’ not then, be it remembered, 
merely ‘a man at the end of a wire,’ or else resolved themselves into 
leisurely academic discussions on paper, which have long since found 
honourable sepulture at the Record Office. Looking at the matter, 
therefore, from the more modern standpoint, it can hardly be said 
that the work of the Colonial Office was in those days heavy. I well 
remember an official who was then about halfway up the office, and 
who had already made his mark, and afterwards became a distinguished 
Colonial Governor, offering to make a bet that if he were allowed to 
choose his day between mails, he would undertake for that day to 
transact the whole business of the office himself, beginning with the 
opening of the first despatches or letters, the registering and minuting 
of all papers, the drafting and copying of any despatches or letters 
that might be required in answer, the interviewing of all callers, and, 
in short, the carrying out of every detail of work down to the posting 
of the last letter. But no one could be found to take the bet; and, 
assuming that the necessary arrangements could have been made for 
him to carry out his object, there is very little doubt that he would 
have won it. 

It is curious to look back to some of the easy-going arrangements 
that prevailed in those days. One well-known and talented head of 
an important department, who found that attendance at the office was 
not altogether conducive to the maintenance of his health, was allowed 
to live away from London altogether, and to do his work at home. 
Official papers were supposed to be sent to him every day, and these he 
certainly dealt with in the most capable manner, his writings, in the 
form of minutes, etc., being monuments of erudition ; but any practical 
supervision of his department was of course under such circumstances 
out of the question. Another official who held a highly-paid appoint- 
ment, the nature of which nothing should induce me to reveal, but 
which had then become practically a sinecure, never appeared at the 
office at all during the daytime. But an occasional belated junior 
clerk, hurrying away at what would then be considered an outrageously 
late hour for departure, would come across a mysterious and secretive 
looking individual, stealing along a passage to a sequestered apartment 
where he was accustomed to perform such work as could be found for 
him during the watches of the night; and would be informed on 
enquiry that it was Mr. ——, the ——. I only once, I think, caught 
sight of him myself, and I never knew of anyone who referred to him 
as more than a chance acquaintance ; but there he had been for many 
years ; and when one day, or rather one night, he quietly disappeared, 
and his place was not filled up, it was somehow felt that a good old 
institution had passed away. 

But whatever little irregularities may have been permitted among 
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the senior officers, it was quite another matter in the case of the juniors. 
Not that their ordinary work could be regarded as severe ; but it was 
considered desirable, and no doubt rightly, that their time should be 
fully employed. With this laudable object in view, it was ordained 
that whenever more pressing affairs of State were for the moment in 
abeyance, we should devote ourselves to the less elevating occupation 
of copying letters and despatches, entering them in books—a singularly 
elaborate waste of time, as the actual draft of the letter or despatch 
would always be found attached to the document to which it related— 
and performing other mechanical and unattractive duties, that would 
very properly be regarded by a junior clerk of the present day with 
much the same feelings as would be experienced by a groom of the 
chambers who should be requested to clean the front doorstep or to 
assist the scullery maid in preparing the vegetables for dinner. But 
although this class of work was then considered an excellent thing for 
discipline, it had an important effect upon our enjoyment of life. 
In those days there were no fussy Orders in Council or inquisitorial 
Treasury Minutes respecting leave of absence; and by the traditions of 
the office everyone in the higher division, junior clerks included, was 
supposed to be entitled to two months’ regular leave at a certain time 
of year, with as much more in the way of occasional days as he could 
get. The granting of this latter privilege was in the hands of the 
heads of departments ; and it depended entirely on the views respec- 
tively entertained by these authorities whether a junior clerk got a 
good many odd days or perhaps none at all. I myself was so unfor- 
tunate as to be attached, on entering the office, to the department of 
an estimable but crotchety old baronet, who had no sympathy with 
holidays himself and was unable to understand any necessity for them 
in the case of others. Coming straight from Harrow, my ideas were, 
I am afraid, more centred on cricket than anything else ; but it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that I was able to screw a very occasional 
and grudgingly bestowed day out of my chief’ during the summer, 
while I had the mortification of seeing those in other departments 
getting away pretty much when they liked. The exigencies of the 
public service could hardly be said to have stood much in the way ; 
but as long as there was any copying or ‘entering’ to be done, it 
was held that I should be there to doit. The office hours were certainly 
not long in themselves, for even my special bureaucrat was quite 
satisfied if we appeared punctually at 12 and remained till 5.30, at 
which hour, without fail, he himself would be tucked carefully into 
his brougham and driven home to West Kensington. And while 
enforcing strict discipline on his subordinates, the good old gentleman 
was careful not to impair his own constitution by overwork. It was 
his daily habit, after luncheon, to ensconce himself in a cunningly 
designed rocking-chair, and for exactly one hour to devote himself, 
ostensibly, to the perusal of old Quarterly Reviews, to which_it was 
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understood that bygone members of his family had been extensive 
contributors, and from which he doubtless derived much edification 
and support. During this period he was very properly altogether 
inaccessible; and it would in fact have been dangerous to disturb him. 
It is hardly necessary to say that we were careful to run no risk of thus 
incurring his displeasure ; but we considered it only right to follow 
the example of our chief by allowing our own minds to unbend in other 
directions. Not long after I joined, the premises occupied by the office 
were enlarged by the annexation of some territory on the upper floor 
of No. 11 Downing Street, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s house 
next door ; and one afternoon, when two or three of us were exploring 
the new quarters, we came upon a staircase in a dark corner that 
appeared to lead nowhere in particular. This clearly needed investiga- 
tion ; but on ascending as far as we could go, we found to our surprise 
that it ended abruptly about five feet below a landing to which in the 
ordinary fitness of things it ought to have led. We were not long, 
however, in pulling ourselves up by our arms, and there we found a 
nest of three or four small square rooms, unfurnished and uninhabited, 
and evidently not intended for present use. We looked at each other, 
and one great thought simultaneously flashed upon us—it was clear 
that Providence had designed these rooms for fives courts. We lost 
no time in carrying our idea into execution and communicating our 
discovery to others; and afternoon fives soon became a regular in- 
stitution, shifts from the various departments relieving each other as 
the ‘exigencies of the public service’ permitted. But the attention of 
some high functionary on the first floor began to be attracted by a 
curious rumbling sound, accompanied by vibrations, that appeared 
to set in about the same time every afternoon. The building was an 
old one, and some uneasiness began to be felt as to the possibility of 
there being anything wrong with the foundations or superstructure. 
But this idea was soon dismissed, and, moreover, such scientific investi- 
gations as were within the scope of the officekeeper and his assistants 
appeared to point to the disturbances proceeding from above rather 
than below. The end of it all was that one afternoon we were caught 
in flagrante delicto, and arraigned before the higher authorities. We 
expected to get a tremendous wigging, but I am bound to say that they 
behaved in the most gentlemanlike manner, and we were merely told 
that we must ‘ go and play somewhere else.’ Another and even more 
popular recreation, being within the compass of those who by nature 
or disposition were not appealed to by the more energetic exercise of 
fives, was that of dart-throwing. I cannot remember exactly how 
this began, but it rapidly ‘caught on.’ A target was marked out on 
a cupboard door (in my room, I regret to state); an office needle, inserted 
in an office pencil from which the lead had been partially removed, 
firmly secured by red tape, and weighted with sealing-wax, formed the 
dart; and everything wascomplete. Itwasa most fascinating occupation, 
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and even some of the higher—not quite the highest—officials would 
occasionally succumb to it. They would come in and frown sternly 
at us, but would at the same time seize upon a dart and indulge in a 
few minutes’ target practice, which they appeared to enjoy as keenly 
as ourselves. With this support, we felt that our proceedings were 
thoroughly hallowed and justified ; and it seemed in fact to be generally 
recognised that the sport of dart-throwing was not a practice that 
called for official interference. 

All this may no doubt appear somewhat frivolous; but it may 
perhaps be excused as tending to illustrate the contrast between the 
past and the present time, when the staff of the office is more than 
doubled, when ceaseless activity prevails from early in the morning till 
any time in the evening, the busiest period of the day often being at 
an hour when in former days the office would have been silent and 
deserted, and when anyone who should suggest the idea of fives or 
dart-throwing as an agreeable and lawful relaxation would be regarded 
as having taken leave of his senses. I will now endeavour to approach 
my subject in a more serious manner. 

I had not been long in the Colonial Office before I began to ex- 
perience a growing sense of disappointment—a feeling that somehow 
or other things were not what I had expected, or what in my opinion 
they ought to have been. I will not pretend that there was anything 
‘Imperial’ about my sentiments at that early age; but I had never- 
theless formed certain ideals, which seemed in a fair way to be rudely 
dispelled. I had pictured the Colonial Office to myself as a dignified 
abode of mystery, excitement, and la haute politique, where I should 
be entrusted with weighty secrets, and where, in plain English, I should 
be able to ‘ fancy myself’ as an active participator in some of the most 
important and delicate affairs of State. Instead of this, I found 
myself in a sleepy and humdrum office, where important work 
was no doubt done, but simply because it had got to be done; where 
there seemed no enthusiasm, no esprit de corps, and no encouragement 
for individual exertion. And, what to my foolish imagination seemed 
worst of all, I very soon began to realise that the Colonial Office 
did not occupy the position in the eyes of the world that even I was 
able to feel it ought to have done. I could not understand this at 
the time, but I understand it very well now. 

Among Leech’s early Victorian ‘ Pictures of Life and Character, 
from the collection of Mr. Punch,’ there appears an illustration of the 
meeting of two ‘ Dandy M.P.s’ in Rotten Row— 

‘Fist Danpy M.P.—Pwowogation to be late this year on account 
of some Colonial bills, I hear. 

‘Szconp Drrro—Bother the Colonies ! havn’t we done enough for 
’em this year? Didn’t West Australian win the Darby ?’ 

This, I am afraid, strikes the keynote of the general feeling of the 
official, political, and general public regarding the Colonies at that time 
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and for many a long year afterwards. The Colonies were simply a bore. 
They were there somehow, and they had got to be maintained, but at 
as little expense and with as little trouble as possible. They might 
now and then provide a subject for abstract discussion, and might even 
come in useful occasionally for political purposes ; but they were not 
recognised as constituting an integral factor in the life of the nation, 
and they just had to take their chance. No doubt there were some, 
even in those days, endowed with sufficient instinct to foresee greater 
possibilities in the future, and who, if they had had their way, might 
have helped to anticipate the long-delayed awakening. But the time 
had not come; there was absolutely no popular feeling to support 
them, and they would simply have been crying in the wilderness. What 
wonder is it therefore that stagnation prevailed even at the Colonial 
Office? It is not for me to pass judgment on my former chiefs or 
their predecessors. The roll of bygone Secretaries of State contains 
the names of many well-known and able statesmen, who can hardly be 
described as unfitted for such a position. Whether they were invariably 
selected for any special interest in or capacity for dealing with Colonial 
affairs is another matter. But it would have required an exceptionally 
powerful and determined Colonial Minister in those days to inaugurate 
any new developments in Colonial affairs, and he certainly would not 
have received much encouragement or assistance from the permanent 
staff. There were able enough men in their way at the head of the office, 
men who would no doubt have distinguished themselves in any position, 
and of whom it could never even be suggested that they were not acting 
for what they believed to be the best; but their views on Colonial 
matters would hardly now be regarded as large-minded or sympathetic ; 
and when I recall the general tenour of the policy that was openly and 
deliberately advocated by them as the advisers of the Secretary of 
State, I can only wonder that we have any Colonies left. 

But it is only fair to say that the state of things which I have 
described, and which prevailed during the early years of my official 
life, was even then gradually, though slowly, coming to a close. It 
happened, in fact, that I entered just towards the end of the bad 
old days. The inception in 1867 of the negotiations leading up to 
the establishment of the Dominion of Canada was bound to attract 
a certain amount of public interest to Colonial affairs. The stagnant 
waters of the Colonial Office began to be stirred by an occasional 
breath of life ; and the advent in 1871 of Sir Robert (then Mr.) Herbert 
as Permanent Under-Secretary may, I think, be regarded as the 
beginning of a new era. By this time telegraphic communication 
had been established with the Eastern Colonies, Australia, and the 
West Indies, though the linking-up of South Africa was still some 
years distant. Things began to move in connexion with the self- 
governing Colonies, as was only to be expected under Sir Robert 
Herbert, himself a former Colonial Premier; but little advance was 
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as yet made in other directions, and the further development of our 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates, which perhaps represents a more 
important aspect of the question than is generally supposed, was 
yet to come. And here a word on this last subject might not be out 
of place. 

I have already referred to the ignorance of and want of interest 
in Colonial affairs that formerly existed ; but I have often been struck 
by the extent to which they still prevail. Take any average gathering 
of English gentlemen, at a club, a dinner-party, a meet of hounds, or 
anywhere else, and—barring soldiers who have seen foreign service, 
sailors, and officials—I very much doubt whether even now one in 
five would be able to define correctly the difference between a Crown 
and a self-governing colony, or even to say where half of them were. 
You may endeavour to explain, but it is of no use; they look at you 
hopelessly, and go away sorrowfully ; it is too much for them, and 
they give it up. One of course thinks nothing of being asked to 
assist in obtaining a British consulship in a British Colony for some 
friend or relative ; it is perhaps too much to expect that the difference 
between a Colony and a foreign country should be universally under- 
stood ; but it is a common thing for candidates for Crown Colony 
appointments—well educated and of good position—to state when 
filling up the form of application that they would prefer to go to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and sometimes India! And only 
the other day I was talking to a highly respectable member of the 
House of Lords, who takes an intelligent interest in public affairs, 
but who had never heard of Northern or Southern Nigeria, and whose 
ideas of our West African possessions were limited to ‘some place 
called the Gold Coast.’ It was a revelation to him, and a somewhat 
staggering one, to learn that in that quarter of the world there were 
vast inland territories, with an enormous trade, rapidly being de- 
veloped by roads, railways and other accompaniments of civilisation, 
and offering almost endless possibilities in the future. And there are 
thousands in the same position who are equally uninformed. ‘ The 
Colonies’ to them merely suggest Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and possibly, as becoming a winter resort, the West Indies ; but their 
ideas as to the rest of our Colonial Empire are, to say the least, some- 
what vague. The great self-governing Colonies and Dominions 
must of course always occupy the first place in the public mind. They 
are nations in themselves; their climatic conditions render them 
the natural outlets for emigration ; and they are united to us by ties 
that in the case of most of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
cannot in the nature of things be said to exist. But I have often 
felt that the growing importance and significance of the latter is not 
realised or understood as it ought to be, and that they have had to 
occupy too much of a ‘ back seat’ in the public estimation. Neither 
is it sufficiently realised what service is being rendered there—not 
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only in our old-established Colonies, each with its carefully thought- 
out system of government and administration, but in our enormous 
and rapidly developing Protectorates in East and West Africa—by 
an army of silent but devoted workers, with no political or other 
axes to grind, often carrying their lives in their hands, and ‘ empire- 
builders ’ in the truest sense of the word. 

If I were asked to fix the date when the Colonial Office really 
began to assume its proper position, I should be inclined to place it 
approximately in the autumn of 1886, when Mr. Stanhope succeeded 
Lord Granville as Secretary of State. He was only five months in 
office, and it is hardly probable that his name will now be associated 
to any great extent with Colonial affairs. But there must still be 
some who will be able to call to mind the remarkable energy, capacity, 
and enthusiasm with which he entered upon the duties of his office. 
I was his principal private secretary during this short period, and 
was perhaps therefore in a better position than most others to realise 
the broad, statesmanlike, and original ideas entertained by him, and 
which struck me as quite unlike anything else to which I had previously 
been accustomed. His whole heart was in his work, and it was a 
bitter disappointment to him when after these few months he was 
called upon to abandon it, and to undertake the charge of a depart- 
ment where many others had failed, and where he had a consciousness 
that he himself could not hope to succeed. He told me that nothing 
would have induced him to accept the War Office had it not been 
that the greatest pressure was brought to bear upon him, and that, 
being the youngest member of the Cabinet, he felt that it was his duty 
to put his own hopes and aspirations on one side and conform to the 
wishes of his chief. But there never was a greater mistake. His 
career at the War Office and comparatively early death are now 
matters of history; but I have no hesitation in saying that by his 
removal a Colonial Secretary of exceptional promise was lost to the 
country. The state of things at the War Office at that time may 
be imagined, when I mention that he told me subsequently that it 
had taken him two years to master the intricacies of the various 
departments, and to form even an idea of how the work was supposed 
to be done. It is perhaps not generally known or remembered that 
it was Mr. Stanhope who initiated the idea of the first Colonial Con- 
ference, the invitations to which were sent out by him in November, 
1886 ; but it was not granted to him to carry out the development of 
his idea, which passed into the able hands of Lord Knutsford, then 
Sir Henry Holland. It cannot be said that any great practical 
results were the outcome of this conference ; but the first step had 
been taken; the attention of the country had been attracted; and 
Colonial affairs were now beginning to occupy their proper place. 

But I am now approaching a period of contemporary history, 
with which the public is or ought to be as familiar as myself, and as 
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to which my own private opinions can be of little interest. It is, 
however, no reflection on othérs to observe that what. may be called 
the great ‘boom’ of the Colonial Office was unquestionably during 
the administration of Mr. Chamberlain, which, as everyone knows, 
lasted from 1895 to 1903. It has been said of him that he raised the 
dignity of the position of Colonial Secretary to the high leyel at which — 
it now stands, and I should certainly be the last to contradict this. 
It is only necessary to note the extraordinary enthusiasm with which 
the mere mention of Mr. Chamberlain’s name is received at any 
gathering of Englishmen who are in any way interested in, or connected 
with, the Colonies or the Colonial Service to realise the extent to which 
this feeling is entertained; and while it is only fair to others to bear 
in mind, as I have already pointed out, that this elevating process 
had already commenced, there can be no question that it reached its 
climax under Mr. Chamberlain. It was mainly owing to his energy, 
determination, and personal interest that the great developments in 
West Africa began to assume the proportions which they have now 
attained, and which have altogether revolutionised the state of affairs 
in that corner of the world. The incidence, moreover, of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 gave under his guidance an 
enormous impetus to the interest taken in Colonial matters ; and the 
tragic occurrences of the war in South Africa kept the Colonial Office 
continually before the public. Straws proverbially show which way 
the wind blows, and it was now for the first time that the Colonial 
Office began to find favour as about the best opening for candidates 
for Civil Service appointments. And here I may perhaps be permitted 
to say a word as to the process by which these appointments are 
obtained. 

Any disquisition on the merits or demerits of open competition 
can now only be of an academic nature. The thing is done, and is 
not likely to be undone. Personally I must confess to a lingering and 
perhaps antiquated prejudice against it in the abstract; but at the 
same time I am far from being blind to its advantages. When I 
entered the office, the system of limited competition was in force, 
some half-dozen candidates for each vacancy being nominated by 
the Secretary of State, of whom probably not more than four would 
actually come to the scratch. But this system had only been in 
operation for a few years; for more than half the office, 7.c. those 
whose appointments were antecedent to 1858, had entered without 
any competition at all, and had presumably been only called upon 
to pass some mild test examination, if even that. Comparing the 
Colonial Office staff of 1865 with that of 1909, I cannot honestly say 
that, on the whole, I see any difference in favour of the former; in 
fact, were it merely a question of ability, it seems to me that 1909 
would have the best of it. It certainly does strike me that the senior 
officers of 1865—the out-and-out non-competitioners—were somehow 
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men of a greater personality—more suited for command—than the 
average head of a department nowadays. But this may have been 
accidental ; or possibly my view of the case may be due to the greater 
respect paid to one’s superior officers in those days than is I fear the 
case at present ; and no doubt their duties were much lighter. Speak- 
_ ing generally, it seems to me that if open competition can be shown 
to have been the means of producing a really better class of candidute 
there is nothing more to be said. On the whole I am inclined to believe 
it has; but there is to my mind just one defect about it. The weak 
point of open competition seems to me to be its too universal applica- 
tion ; and it was, in my humble opinion, a mistake to regard the Civil 
Service as a whole. The work of the large majority of Government 
offices may be described as of a routine character; there is little 
variety about it ; and, except in a formal and business capacity, the 
officials are seldom brought in contact with the outside world. For 
appointments to such offices no fault whatever can be found with 
open competition. But it is a very different thing in such a depart- 
ment as the Colonial Office, where, apart from the exceptional import- 
ance and variety of the work, the staff are at any moment called upon 
to interview officials of more or less importance from all parts of the 
world, and to discuss with them not only ordinary official business, 
but questions of the most delicate and personal nature. It may 
fairly be contended, in fact, that tact, manners, and savoir faire, if 
combined with good average abilities, are likely to be of as much 
importance in the discharge of a great part of their duties as mere 
capacity for piling up marks at an examination ; but I am afraid it 
is not always realised to what extent this is noticed and commented 
upon by those from outside, and how important it is in the interests 
of all concerned that the tone and ‘form’ as well as the general 
efficiency of the Colonial Office should be maintained at the highest 
possible standard ; and I find it difficult to believe that the pundits 
who were responsible for the introduction of open competition could 
have had this point sufficiently brought before them by those who 
were at the time charged with the interests of the Colonial Office. 
While, therefore, I recognise unreservedly that it is mainly open- 
competition men who have made the Colonial Office what it now is, 
I am bound to say that my experience has forced me to the conviction 
that it would have been better for the office—better for the whole 
Colonial Service, in fact—if some power of selection had been, as in 
the case of the Foreign Office, reserved to the Secretary of State ; 
and I know that this opinion is shared by many of my late colleagues, 
nearly all of whom have themselves entered by open competition. 
The reasons for this are perhaps not quite so obvious as in the case 
of the Foreign Office, where limited competition is still retained ; 
but they are very nearly as strong, and are becoming stronger every 
day. I do not for a moment believe that it would have resulted in 
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any detriment to the public service. I believe that the really best” 
men who have got in by open competition would have got in just 
the same. I am not aware that it has ever been suggested that the 
maintenance of limited competition has affected the chances of 
getting the best available men for the Foreign Office, and I see no 
reason to suppose that it would have had this effect in the case of 
the Colonial Office. Not that I am by any means a blind advocate 
of limited competition. I cannot say that I was much impressed 
with the manner in which this was carried out during my short 
experience of it at the Colonial Office; it was practically left to 
the private secretary of the Secretary of State, who might or might 
not be qualified for the discharge of such an important duty; and 
it certainly struck me that sufficient pains were not invariably taken 
to get hold of the best possible candidates. But these, it must be 
remembered, were the darker days of the Colonial Office, and it 
possessed nothing like the same attractions that it does now. And 
there might doubtless be other alternatives. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to read the reports of the Civil Service Enquiry Commission, 
published in 1875, with the evidence, can hardly fail to see that the 
Commissioners were not altogether united or happy in their minds 
upon the particular point to which I am referring. The principle 
of open competition had already been definitely accepted, and they 
therefore had in a great measure to ‘ride to orders’; but, looking 
to their evident searchings of spirit on the subject, it is difficult to 
see why they might not have been able, without sacrificing the main 
principle, to suggest some loophole, not necessarily limited competition, 
that would have enabled the head of such a department as the Colonial 
Office to exercise a certain discretion in those cases where there seemed 
reason to think that a candidate might be better suited for some 
other vocation in life. As it is, whenever a vacancy occurs at 
the Colonial Office there is always a certain feeling of anxiety as 
to whether the highest candidates on the open competition list will 
be of the right sort. It does not seem to me to be quite according 
to the eternal fitness of things that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies should be subjected to this anxiety, and should be powerless, 
except in the occasional case of a transfer from some other office, 
to exercise any discretion in the matter. But, as I have already 
said, any remarks on this question can now be only of an academic 
nature. I know that there must be some to whom my view of the 
case will not commend itself; and my only excuse for adverting to 
it must be the deep interest that I feel in everything that concerns 
the welfare of my old office. 

I have so far confined myself to the upper division of the office, 
and regret that space will only admit of a very few words respecting 
what is termed the second division, or those who enter by a different 
examination and under different conditions. It cannot be said that 
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their position is altogether satisfactory ; and it is in fact one of the 
most difficult questions with which the heads of an office have con- 
stantly to deal. It is a general understanding that their work is of 
@ different class from that of the higher division; and, not having 
passed the higher examination, they are naturally shut off from the 
higher appointments. But it is inevitable, especially in such a 
department as the Colonial Office, that some of them should occa- 
sionally be called upon to perform work that, while it can hardly 
be distinguished from that of the higher division, nevertheless does 
not carry with it the same advantages; and I am afraid that the 
consciousness of this has been productive of a growing feeling of 
discontent. It seems to me, in fact, that some revision of the exist- 
ing regulations will before long become absolutely necessary. Many 
of this class in the Colonial Office have served directly under me, and 
I can unhesitatingly testify to the valuable nature of their services. 
I should be only too glad to see their position improved, and I trust 
that it will not be long before some improvement takes place. 

The relations between the Colonial Office and the Treasury, 
although a somewhat delicate question, and one that I approach with 
some hesitation, is one, nevertheless, that can hardly be ignored in 
even such a rough sketch as I am attempting of the progress and 
development of the office. To the ordinary and uninitiated mind 
it might seem only natural that the Secretary of State, who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of a great department, should also 
be held responsible for the expenditure of public money on the service 
of that department. But this is very far from being the case. By 
one of those curious anomalies of our administrative system which 
are beyond the comprehension of the average citizen, he is expected 
to go on his knees to another department, whose previous acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances of the case must in the nature of things 
be absolutely nil, and submit such representations as may seem to 
him best calculated to explain the situation and secure a favourable 
hearing. But whether this will be successful or not is quite another 
matter. There have been many times within my recollection when 
I have shared a deep and general feeling of indignation and resent- 
ment, not only at the manner in which the representations of the 
Colonial Office have been treated, but at the tone in which the Treasury 
letters have been worded. It stands to reason that the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates cannot always be expected to pay their 
own way, especially during the earlier stages of their existence, 
Financial assistance is bound to be occasionally required in the way 
of grants-in-aid, subsidies, negotiation of loans, and in various other 
directions; and the grant or withholding of such assistance at a 
critical moment may make all the difference as to the future develop- 
ment of the Colony or Protectorate in question. And yet, after 
the proposed scheme has been laboriously worked out by ‘ the man 
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on the spot ’—not invariably an incompetent person—carefully - 
considered and criticised by a not altogether incapable staff at the 
Colonial Office, and approved by the one man actually responsible— 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies—a curt answer has come, 
not infrequently capable of being ‘spotted’ as the handiwork of 
some comparatively minor official, who has had no possible means 
of arriving at an impartial opinion on the merits of the case, and 
whose ignorance of the whole subject has been in all probability 
profound, to the effect that ‘My Lords’ did not consider that the 
proposed expenditure was necessary. It is hardly necessary to say, 
after this, that the relations between the Colonial Office and the 
Treasury have at times been somewhat strained. And yet I feel 
that I cannot lay the entire blame upon the Treasury. It may, I 
think, be submitted, with all reverence, that there has never been 
any moral, social, or intellectual superiority about the officials of 
that department to warrant them in the assumption that they are 
by nature omniscient, or to justify them, when corresponding with 
other offices, in adopting the tone of a wise parent admonishing a 
foolish child. They are recruited from the same class as other Civil 
servants; they enter the service in precisely the same manner as 
others ; and they are simply no better and no worse. But, rightly 
or wrongly, it happens that they are undoubtedly the holders of the 
nation’s purse-strings ; their work must, I fear, be as a rule dull and 
monotonous ; they have some very disagreeable duties to perform ; 
and it is perhaps not to be wondered at that they should occasionally 
discharge these duties in a somewhat disagreeable manner. More- 
over, no one with money in his pocket, whether his own or someone 
else’s, is as a rule disposed to part with it unless under some pressure. 
This, after all, is only human nature; and a good deal depends on 
the manner in which the pressure is brought to bear. It is an un- 
pleasant thing to have to say, but it would be useless to deny that 
there have been times—happily now passed—when the Colonial 
Office has been pervaded by an uncomfortable feeling that their 
chiefs, whether political or permanent, were not always so alive to 
the importance of the interests either of the office or the general 
service as to press their legitimate requirements on the Treasury with 
any great assiduity. And yet even then the worm would sometimes 
turn; and there have not been wanting occasions, when a perhaps 
too long-suffering Secretary of State has felt bound to insist on some 
particularly offensive letter from the Treasury being withdrawn and 
cancelled. But anyone who has had any experience of official life 
knows that a good deal more goes to the success or failure of inter- 
departmental negotiations than formal official letters; and it might 
fairly therefore be argued from the Treasury point of view that, if 
the Colonial Office did not care to support an application by the 
usual and most effective means, they could only expect that the 
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application should be refused. A case of this kind occurred once 
during the early part of Mr. Chamberlain’s administration ; but those 
who know him will not be surprised to learn that it did not occur again, 
though it was instructive to note that within a month of his resigna- 
tion an attempt was made to revert to the old practices. But I am 
glad to believe that things are different now, and that the relations 
between the permanent heads of both offices are such as should prevent 
any undue friction in the future. I have left my old office at peace, 
I trust, with all men, not excepting the ‘ My Lords ’ of the Treasury. 
I have known them behave ‘ quite decently,’ as a schoolboy would 
put it, in cases where this might have been least expected, and I bear 
no grudge against them now. 

Some attention has been attracted during recent years to the 
question of the interchange of appointments between members of 
the Colonial Office at home and members of the Colonial service 
abroad ; and the views of various persons of more or less authority 
have lately been published in the newspapers. The idea, in the 
abstract, can hardly fail to commend itself to everyone ; but it is a 
very much more difficult question than is generally supposed. There 
are, of course, the usual number of well-informed outsiders who see 
no difficulty at all about it. ‘It is as easy as A BC,’ they will say ; 
“make the two services interchangeable and there you are.’ This 
is all very well, but the chances are that they fail to realise what it 
actually means. To begin with, it probably does not occur to them 
that the two services are paid from entirely different sources—in the 
one case from Imperial and in the other from Colonial funds—to 
say nothing of such minor but none the less important obstacles as 
Civil Service certificates, pension regulations, etc., which have all got 
to be considered. The many difficulties in the way have been clearly 
summarised by Lord Milner, who, while decidedly in favour of the 
idea, has evidently come to the conclusion that any general scheme 
is for the present out of the question. But, without going into details, 
it may be sufficient to point out that the existing conditions on both 
sides are not sufficiently elastic to admit of any systematic variation 
of the existing procedure, and that these conditions will have to be 
extensively altered before any new departure of importance can take 
place. The question has not failed to attract the attention of various 
Secretaries of State, who so far, however, have been unable to devise 
any satisfactory solution of the difficulty. The very few cases that 
have occurred within my recollection, where it has been found possible 
to make an arrangement of this kind, have been the result of excep- 
tional circumstances, and cannot therefore be regarded as affording 
precedents for what might occur in the future. Personally, I confess 
that to a certain extent I am inclined to agree with the Duke of 
Marlborough, who has himself had some experience of the Colonial 
Office, but who has expressed his doubts whether on the whole the 
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end would justify the proceedings, and whether the advantages to be 
derived from an interchange of appointments would really be so 
great as is generally imagined. In any case, it seems to me that it 
would be of no practical advantage in the case of the self-governing 
Colonies, for the very reason that they are self-governing. The ex- 
perience gained in either case would no doubt be most useful and 
interesting to the parties concerned, but beyond this it could hardly 
be expected that their individual impressions during a given period 
would be likely to have any great influence on the subsequent policy 
of their respective Governments. I am inclined to think, in fact, 
though it may appear somewhat of a paradox, that a flying visit of 
a few months, if undertaken with some definite object in view, may 
be likely to produce as satisfactory results as a more prolonged 
residence. The case of the Crown Colonies is, of course, somewhat 
different, and if the difficulties to which I have referred could be got 
over, and some mutually satisfactory arrangement could be arrived 
at, it can hardly be doubted that the result would be of more or less 
advantage to all concerned. The question cannot fail to receive the 
attention it deserves; and in the meantime further speculation on 
the subject seems uncalled for. 

But it is time for me to bring these fragmentary reminiscences 
and lucubrations to an end. If I have in any case spoken too plainly 
or strongly, I ask forgiveness ; and my excuse must be my love for 
the old office where I have spent the best years of my life, and my 
consciousness that it has not always received the recognition and 
consideration it has deserved. But it is indeed a satisfaction to me 
to think that, after many ups and downs, my youthful aspirations 
have been at last, if somewhat tardily, realised, and that the service I 
have left is one to which I can feel honestly proud to have belonged. 
I can indeed imagine no department of State that now holds out 
greater attractions to those who are prepared to make the most of 
the advantages offered to them, and the work of which can afford a 
deeper and more engrossing interest; and it is a further source of 
satisfaction to me to feel that, both as regards its political and per- 
manent chiefs, I could not have left it, if I may venture to say so, 
in more sympathetic or more capable hans than it is at present. 


W. A. Battie Hamitton. 
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THE GREAT INQUEST 


Is it well with the body politic ? To this question the recently published 
Report of the Poor Law Commission supplies an exhaustive and not 
too reassuring answer. For some time past cautious men have 
hesitated to speak confidently on the matter. On the contrary, 
there has been a growing uneasiness in the public mind as to the 
economic and social condition of the lower strata of the population, 
and particularly as to the administration of the laws governing the 
relief of destitution. In regard to the latter, much criticism, con- 
vergent in effect, has proceeded from diverse quarters. Stern econo- 
mists have complained that the system is woefully extravagant ; 
philanthropists that it is wantonly harsh; skilled administrators, 
that it is grotesquely unscientific ; while social observers have pointed 
out, more in grief than in anger, that the English Poor Law, once 
the example and envy of the world, has fallen hopelessly behind the 
best models afforded by the continental systems.’ 

The whole situation is in truth replete with paradox. During 
the last half-century wealth has increased with unexampled rapidity, 
yet millions of the population are in poverty, and nearly one million 
are actual paupers. Had the increase of wealth been monopolised by 
the few rich this paradox would be resolved. But according to all 
the best authorities the reverse is the case. 


The rich have become more numerous but not richer individually; the 
‘ poor’ are, to some small extent, fewer; and those who remain ‘ poor’ are 
individually twice as well off on the average as they were fifty years ago. The 
poor have thus had almost all the benefit of the great material advance of the 
last fifty years.” 


The conclusion reached by Sir Robert Giffen in 1887 is, on the 
whole, confirmed, twenty years later, by the Board of Trade experts 
employed by the recent Commission. 

During the same period prices, particularly in those commodities 
consumed by wage earners, have fallen. ‘The rise of nominal wages has 
been accompanied by such a fall of wholesale and of retail prices as 
implies a rise of “ real ” wages, or wages as measured in commodities, 


' Cf., e.g., Miss Edith Sellers’ Foreign Solutions of Poor Law Problems. 
? Giffen, Economic Enquiries and Studies, vol. i. p. 382; quoted Report, p. 308. 
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considerably greater than the rise of money wages.’* But despite 
the increase of wealth and the rise of wages, the number of paupers 
is greater than it ever was, and at least one person in every twenty- 
five of the population comes, every year, under the operation of the 
Poor Law. But the most startling feature of the situation remains 
to be noted. The increase of pauperism is greatest among the class 
who ought to have benefited most by recent economic developments, 
namely adult male workers. The ten years ending 1906, as compared 
with the cycle 1871-80, exhibit a decrease in general pauperism 
amounting to 3°9 per cent., but an increase in adult male pauperism 
amounting to no less than 18°4 per cent. This alarming increase is 
due no doubt to a large variety of causes. Two coincidences are 
however especially emphasised by the Commissioners. One is the 
fact that the first of the long series of Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
was passed in 1896. A large number of witnesses pointed out that 
these Acts have ‘ made it more and more difficult for a man to obtain 
work when thrown out in the later years of his working period of life.’ 
The other is the fact that the Local Government Act of 1894 ‘ changed 
the character of the Poor Law authorities by the abolition of the 
property qualification for membership of Boards of Guardians and of 
the ex officio members whose influence had previously been consider- 
able.’ The Commissioners hesitate to draw inferences, but the coin- 
cidences are sufficiently eloquent. That pauperism should have 
increased most, or rather only, among adult males during a period 
when wages have risen and prices have fallen is a phenomenon suffi- 
ciently startling to arrest attention. 

But paradox does not end here. It might have been expected 
that after the Elementary Education Act had been in force for a full 
generation, and when expenditure under this head had reached 
20,000,0007., the cost of poor relief would show proportionate signs of 
diminution. Unhappily it is otherwise. Poor Law expenditure has 
nearly doubled since the passing of Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education 
Act of 1870. Amounting in 1871-2 to £8,007,4031., it rose in 1905-6 to 
14,685,9831., while the rate per head of the population increased during 
the same period by Is. 7d. (from 7s. 0}d. to 8s. 7}d.). Still more dis- 
quieting is it to learn that, despite the enormous growth of population, 
the expenditure on pauperism is only 74d. less per head than it was 
before the amendment of the old Poor Law in 1834. Thus neither 
increase of wealth nor diffusion of education has solved the problem 
of pauperism. 

There remains the paradox of unemployment, and connected with 
it, but distinct from it, the ‘new problem ’"—so styled by the Com- 
missioners of 1909—of ‘ chronic under-employment.’ Never have the 
economic causes of unemployment and under-employment been ana- 
lysed so thoroughly and so relentlessly, so skilfully and so convincingly 
3 Report, Part VI. c. i. p. 309. 
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as in this Report. But the paradox remains. Despite the fact that 
in most of the important groups of skilled industries the number 
of men employed has increased in the last twenty years far 
more than proportionately to general population, there has never- 
theless never been a year ‘without an appreciable number of 
skilled and organised workers out of employment.’* Experts 
like Mr. H. W. Beveridge (whose recently published work on 
Unemployment is a notable contribution to the discussion) attri- 
bute this disturbing phenomenon partly to the seasonal fluctuations 
incidental to particular trades, such as the building trade; partly 
to the cyclical depressions to which trade in general is increasingly 
liable ; partly to the ‘loss and lack of industrial quality on the part 
of the workers themselves,’ and most of all perhaps to the demand 
for ‘ reserves of labour’ which has of late become a marked feature 
of modern industry. But be the causes what they may it is this 
phenomenon, more than any other, which differentiated the task 
set before the recent Royal Commission from that which confronted 
their predecessors of 1834. 

It is, therefore, clear beyond possibility of dispute, that the pre- 
vailing uneasiness and perplexity had some justification in fact, 
and that Mr. Balfour’s government did admirable service to the 
nation when, with their last breath, they ordered an exhaustive 
inquiry into the social and economic condition of the people. 

It was on the 4th of December 1905 that the King issued a Com- 
mission to inquire : 
(1) Into the working of the laws relating to the relief of poor persons in the 
United Kingdom ; (2) Into the various means which have been adopted out- 
side of the Poor Laws for meeting distress arising from want of employment, 
particularly during periods of severe industrial depression ; and to consider 
and report whether any, and if so what, modification of the Poor Laws, or 
changes in their administration, or fresh legislation for dealing with distress 
are advisable. 


To a reference already wide, the Commissioners have given the most 
liberal interpretation, with the result that after three years of inde- 
fatigable labour they have presented a Report which will indubitably 
take high rank among the sources of English social history. How 
far the practical proposals of the Commissioners can with safety be 
adopted is a matter for patient and prolonged consideration. But, 
apart from this, Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues deserve 
and will enjoy the gratitude not merely of their countrymen, but of 
students of social economics throughout the world. They claim to 
have accumulated ‘ a unique mass of information relating to the con- 
dition and environment of those who seek public relief or who are 
unable to maintain themselves out of their own resources.’ This 























* See Unemployment, A Problem oy Industry. By H. W. Beveridge. 1909. 
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claim will be disputed by no one who masters the Report in which 
the conclusions of the Commissioners are embodied. It is a docu- 
ment which will not only inform the mind but will search the heart 
and conscience of the nation. 

So much may safely be affirmed of the Report as a whole, or rather 
of both Reports. For the Majority and Minority have elected to 
present two entirely separate Reports. Why they should have done 
so is not at first sight apparent. On the surface the two Reports 
have muchincommon. They agree to a large extent in their diagnosis 
of the existing situation, and they concur in a large number of detailed 
recommendations, but the more closely they are scrutinised the 
more clearly do they reveal the fact that they start from different 
points, that they proceed on diverging lines, and that they reach an 
entirely distinct conclusion. The Majority Report, signed with notes 
of individual dissent, by fourteen out of eighteen Commissioners, is 
based upon the principle that, though the Poor Law must be amended 
in drastic and far-reaching fashion, it must still be preserved alike 
in the interests of the classes which come within its operations and in 
those of the nation at large. The Minority would sweep it away; 
blot out, as far as possible, its hateful memory, and distribute the 
heterogeneous and discrepant functions at present ineffectively 
performed by it among specialised local authorities. 

To the detailed points of agreement and difference between the two 
Reports I shall recur, but, as this article will concern itself mainly 
with the conclusions of the Majority, a few words may be said, in 
limine, as to that of the Minority. 

It is no disrespect to the four dissentients to say that neither 
individually nor collectively can they claim the authority which 
attaches to their colleagues in the Majority. Not that they are by 
any means disposed to hide such light as they possess under a bushel. 
Out of the 1238 pages of this appalling volume they claim over 500 ; 
nor have they neglected other means of giving publicity to their con- 
clusions. It cannot be denied that their case is presented with a plausi- 
bility, a lucidity of arrangement, a closeness of reasoning and a literary 
skill which compel admiration. Moreover their recommendations 
enjoy the immense argumentative advantage of being built up 
around one central and dominating idea. As a consequence their 
scheme of reform possesses a simplicity, a completeness and a 
logical coherence which is superficially and to some minds irresistibly 
attractive. But the method has the defects of its qualities. If the 
fundamental idea be sound, well and good; if not, the whole 
elaborate superstructure must necessarily collapse. Moreover, if 
there is one thing as to which all competent critics are agreed in 
regard to the problems of destitution and unemployment, it is that 
they are infinitely complex. Simplicity and logic are, therefore, only: 
too likely to engender mistrust. 
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One fundamental point both Reports have in common. Both 
agree that the existing methods and machinery for dealing with 
destitution and unemployment have hopelessly broken down, and 
that reform must be drastic and thorough. From this conclusion no 
one who masters the Reports can dissent. Yesterday there was a 
suspicion that all was not well ; to-day we know that much is ill. 

Terribly grave and impressive is the warning issued to the nation 
by ripe and experienced administrators like Lord George Hamilton, 
Sir H. A. Robinson, Sir Samuel Provis, Mr. McDougall, Dr. Downes 
and Dr. C. 8. Loch; by weighty economists like Dr. Smart and Mr. 
Phelps ; by zealous but sober workers in the field of social philan- 
thropy like Mr. Hancock Nunn, Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet and Miss 
Octavia Hill : 


It is very unpleasant to record that, notwithstanding our assumed moral 
and material progress, and notwithstanding the enormous annual expenditure, 
amounting to nearly sixty millions a year, upon poor relief, education, and public 
health, we still havea vast army of persons quartered upon us unable to support 
themselves, and an army which in numbers has recently shown signs of increase 
rather than decrease.’ . . . ‘ Land of Hope and Glory’ is a popular and patriotic 
lyric, sung each year with rapture by thousands of voices. The enthusiasm 
is partly evoked by the beauty of the idea itself, but more by the belief that 
Great Britain does above other countries merit this eulogium, and that the 
conditions in existence here are such that the fulfilment of hope and the achieve- 
ment of glory are more open to the individual than in other and less favoured 
lands. To certain classes of the community, into whose moral and material 
condition it has been our duty to inquire, these words are a mockery and a 
falsehood. To many of them, possibly from their own failure and faults, there 
is in this life but little hope, and to many more ‘ glory’ or its realisation is an 
unknown ideal. Our investigations prove the existence in our midst of a class 
whose condition and environment are a discredit and a peril to the whole com- 
munity. Each and every section of society has a common duty to perform 
in combating this evil and contracting its area—a duty which can only be per- 
formed by united and untiring effort to convert useless and costly inefficients 
into self-sustaining and respectable members of the community. No country, 
however rich, can permanently hold its own in the race of international com- 
petition if hampered by an increasing load of this dead weight, or can success- 
fully perform the réle of sovereignty beyond the seas if a portion of its own 
folk at home are sinking below the civilisation and aspirations of its subject 
races abroad.° 


Not less emphatic and trenchant, and even more searching, is the 
indictment of the existing condition of affairs as drawn by the Minority. 


The present position is, in our opinion, as grave as that of 1834, though in 
itsown way. We have, on the one hand, in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Treland alike, the well-established Destitution Authorities, under ineffective 
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* P. 52. It may be convenient here to point out that pp. 1-670 contain the 
Report and Summary of recommendations of the Majority; pp. 726-1238 those of 
the Minority. The reference will, therefore, indicate even when it is not otherwise 
explained whether the view is that of the Majority or the Minority. 
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central control, each pursuing its own policy in its own way: sometimes rigidly 
restricting its relief to persons actually destitute, and giving it in the most 
deterrent and humiliating forms ; sometimes launching out into an indiscrimi- 
nate and unconditional subsidising of mere poverty ; sometimes developing 
costly and palatial institutions for the treatment, either gratuitously or for 
partial payment, of practically any applicant of the wage-earning or of the 
lower middle class. On the other hand, we see existing, equally ubiquitous 
with the Destitution Authorities, the newer specialised organs of Local Govern- 
ment—the Local Education Authority, the Local Health Authority, the Local 
Lunacy Authority, the Local Unemployment Authority, the Local Pension 
Authority—all attempting to provide for the needs of the poor, according to 
the cause or character of their distress. . . . Athwart the overlapping and 
rivalry of these half a dozen Local Authorities that may be all at work in a 
single district we watch the growing stream of private charity and voluntary 
agencies. . . . What the nation is confronted with to-day is, as it was in 
1834, an ever-growing expenditure from public and private funds, which results, 
on the one hand, in a minimum of prevention and cure, and on the other in 
far-reaching demoralisation of character and the continuance of no small 
amount of unrelieved destitution.’ 


Both parties therefore agree that ‘ something is seriously wrong,’ 
and that the case for drastic and searching reform is overwhelming. 
On what lines is it to proceed ? 

The first specific object of combined attack is the ‘ general mixed 
workhouse,’ and the promiscuous herding together of paupers of 
all sorts and descriptions, young and old, respectable and vicious, 
healthy and sick, novices and habitués, At the basis of all the 


reforms suggested by the Commission is the proper classification of 
‘ paupers,’ and this can be accomplished only by the abolition of the 
‘general’ workhouse as it now exists. Curiously enough the Com- 
missioners of 1834 were on this point hardly less emphatic than 
their successors. For reasons, however, which it would take too 
long to detail the intentions of the Commissioners in regard to this 
matter were never carried out in anything like their entirety. Dr. 
Downes, indeed, suggests in his admirable memorandum* that more 
has been effected in this direction than is commonly supposed. 


Of the indoor poor—exclusive of lunatics in asylums and casuals—more 
than 38 per cent. were in 1908 already provided for in specialised institutions 
quite apart from the ordinary workhouse, and the proportion in London was 
more than 50 per cent. . . . Of all the children in receipt of poor relief not 
7 per cent. are housed in a workhouse proper, and there is hardly a union 
which does not send this remnant out to the public elementary school to 
mingle with their fellows. 


And he adds a not untimely reminder that it is possible to carry 
a sound principle too far, ‘to the verge of hardship or even 
of tyranny.’ It is not indeed denied, in the Report, that many 
workhouses are admirably managed. In the country particularly the 
workhouse ‘ is more in the nature of an almshouse for the aged and 
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infirm and the children.’ Even the Minority do not ignore ‘ the 
zeal and devotion by means of which an exceptionally good master 
and matron, under an exceptionally enlightened committee, here and 
there, for a brief period, succeed in mitigating or even in counter- 
acting the evil tendencies of a general mixed institution.’® None the 
less the case for reform in this matter of the general mixed workhouse 
is shown to be overwhelming. 


It is obvious that a very serious problem has arisen, which must be faced 
and dealt with. It is that under the present conditions in London and other 
large towns the workhouse has ceased to be a true test of destitution, and has 
become positively attractive to a certain class of able-bodied and even young 
people. What is more serious still is that while the Guardians undertake the 
responsibility of maintaining these people, they have found themselves unable 
to exercise any regenerative influence over them. It is, of course, quite otherwise 
with the children, who can be subjected to systematic education under conditions 
which are physically and morally healthy. But the evidence cannot be resisted 
that, for those past childhood, workhouse life is liable to have an actually 
deteriorating effect. This is especially true of those who are still quite young 
when brought into association with degraded characters. It is partly the great 
size to which some of these institutions have grown which makes it impossible 
to deal with all classes of inmates in a suitable way. But the difficulty mainly 
arises out of the attempt to deal in one institution, under one master, with 
people requiring such very different treatment as the infirm and the able-bodied, 
the old and the young, the feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, and those of bad 
character.'° 


But the institution is not only grotesquely unscientific and in- 
effective, but tends to become (as the Majority point out) alarmingly 
expensive—particularly in London. The total cost per head of 
indoor paupers has risen in London from 271. 0s. 114d. in 1873-4, to 
397. 12s. 43d. in 1903-4. The corresponding figures for the rest of 
the country outside London is 251. 14s. 10}d." 

Miss Sellers, in the admirable work already referred to, shows 
that our system is both less efficient and more costly than any other 
in Europe. 

No country but England could afford to spend 14,000,000/. a year on poor 
relief ; no city but London could, even if it would, spend 14s. a week each on 
its workhouse inmates, and nearly 40/. a year on every poor little waif or stray 
it has to maintain—in Bermondsey State children -cost 52/. a year each, and in 
Poplar 50/7. In foreign Poor Law departments, our expenditure on poor relief 
is regarded as quite appalling ; the officials there speak of it with bated breath, 
and wonder what we can possibly do with our 14,000,000/.: how we can manage 
to spend them in fact, and yet have so little to show for our money. 


Both Reports, therefore, agree that the workhouse, as at present 
understood and administered, must go. Promiscuity must give 
place to scientific classification, and separate and appropriate treat- 
ment must be provided for seven distinct classes of paupers: the 
children, the aged and infirm, the sick, the able-bodied, the mothers, 
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the vagrants, the epileptic and feeble-minded. But to facilitate 
this, two further changes must be made. The area of administration 
must be enlarged, and the personnel of the administrators must be 
improved. 

Just as in 1834 the 15,500 parochial areas were gradually grouped 
into the 643 unions “ which form independent units of administration 
to day,’ so now it is proposed to substitute for the union the county 
and county borough, as the new Poor Law area. And with an 
enlarged area there must be a new authority and a revised machinery. 
The Boards of Guardians, directly elected by the ratepayers, must 
disappear with the workhouses which, in the main, they administer 
so clumsily. Nowhere, as the Report points out, save in our own 
country is the duty of administering public assistance ‘ placed in the 
hands of a body of men directly elected for the purpose.’'? Here 
again the case for reform is irresistible. The existing system is both 
costly and inefficient. It is lax where it ought to be deterrent ; 
deterrent where it ought to be encouraging ; it is nowhere (save in 
the case of the children) curative or regenerative, and it lays in- 
tolerable burdens upon the ratepayer. for this purpose the rate- 
payer is largely responsible. Quite extraordinary is the apathy he 
shows in regard to the election of guardians, with the natural result 
that the elected guardians, relieved from any ‘ effective public 
criticism,’. tend to deteriorate in character. In many unions it is 
true ‘ procedure is orderly, applicants are treated with courtesy and 
kindness, guardians weigh carefully the needs of those who come 
before them, and adapt their treatment to those needs.’ On the 
other hand, ‘recent prosecutions of guardians have brought to light 
the fact that systematic deception, dishonest contracting, and con- 
spiring to defraud the ratepayers, are not inconsistent with popular 
election.’ The root of the evil is to be found 


in the absence of any sufficient qualification in those who elect the Boards of 
Guardians, and in the guardians themselves. 

Persons who are not qualified even to vote at a parliamentary or county 
council election may be elected as guardians on a franchise wider than either 
the parliamentary or county council franchise. Twelve months’ residence in 
@ parish is a sufficient qualification for a person to be elected as a guardian, and 
provided a man has this qualification he may have been a pauper or a mendicant, 
and the law will still pronounce him qualified to be elected as a guardian. More- 
over, it is technically possible for such a person, who pays no rates himself, to 
be elected to this position of high responsibility by voters, many of whom 
themselves pay no rates directly, and have, therefore, no immediate interest 
in nor knowledge of the amount of expenditure which is placed upon the rate- 
payers. Or, even worse, the voters may themselves be prospective claimants 
for relief, and that from a Board which they know will be favourably prejudiced 
towards their claims: as instance the Board of Guardians who acquiesced in 
the following view :— 

‘ We are sent here to give outdoor relief to our relations—our fathers and 
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our mothers, and our sisters and our cousins, and our uncles and our aunts— 
and if we did not do it we should very soon be sent about our business.’ 

Tt seems clear to us that so long as such a state of affairs is even remotely 
possible the law itself provides no guarantee whatever that responsible and 
proper persons shall be elected as guardians. 












The results of this state of things are deplorable. There is lack 
of continuity in policy, and lack of uniformity; relief is given to the 
wrong people, and on the wrong grounds ; ‘ cases have been brought 
to our knowledge in which guardians have been administering relief 
to those on whom they rely for support in their business as customers 
or tenants. Scarcely more creditable is the case of those who seek 
election as guardians with a view to the patronage which the distribu- 
tion of relief confers.’ Even when relief is given to the right people 
it is too often inadequate in amount, and ill-adapted to the needs of 
the case. ‘In fine... the policy of many Boards of Guardians 
is one of parsimony, tempered by patronage.’ 

How is this state of things to be remedied ? That directly elected 
Boards of Guardians must go is the unanimous view of the Com- 
missioners. But at this point unanimity ends, and a serious cleavage 
of opinion comes into view. The Majority desire to hand over the 
administration of the Poor Law to a Statutory Committee of the 
County Council, appointed by the Council and to be known as the 
Public Assistance Authority. Half the Committee is to be co-opted 
from outside persons (including women), experienced in the local 
administration of public assistance or in cognate work, the other half 
may be appointed from among the members of the Council. The 
detailed work of relief is to be delegated in each Poor Law union to 
a Public Assistance Committee. This Committee is to be appointed 
by the county authority, but to include a certain proportion of persons 
nominated by the urban and district councils and by the Voluntary 
Aid Committee (where such exists). All the persons so nominated 
must have experience of poor relief and similar work, and some of 
them must be women. 

Great stress is laid—and rightly—upon the necessity for ‘ instru- 
ments of high finish and fine temper’ in the difficult work of Poor 
Law administration. The ‘ Authorities ’ and ‘Committees’ are there- 
fore to summon to their aid expert officials, highly educated, well 
remunerated, specially qualified for their particular work and ‘of 
greater authority and influence than the clerk or the relieving officer 
is now supposed to possess.’ The adviser of the ‘ Authority’ is to 
be known as the Director of Public Assistance, the official of the local 
committees as the Superintendent of Public Assistance. To the 
latter all the relieving (now to be called assistance) officers are to be 
responsible. 

But the Assistance Authorities are not to stand alone. A special 
feature of the Majority Report is the immense pains taken to co- 
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ordinate organised charity and official poor relief. Side by side, 
therefore, with every county or county borough ‘ authority’ there 
is to be a Voluntary Aid Council consisting of trustees of endowed 
charities, of members of registered voluntary charities, of some 
members of the Public Assistance Authority, and of such persons as 
members of friendly society and trade associations, clergy and 
ministers, &c. Each local assistance committee is similarly to have 
its Voluntary Aid Committee, working in closest harmony and co- 
operation with it, and specially charged with the duty of ‘ combating 
the incipient development of destitution and distress.’ 

The apex of the whole organisation is to be found in a reorganised 
and separate division of the Local Government Board, to be known as 
the Public Assistance Division, and to this Board is to be transferred 
the Charity (henceforward Charities) Commission, which is to be 
strengthened in staff, and charged with the registration and general 
supervision of voluntary charities and Voluntary. Aid Councils and 
Committees. 

The scheme, it will be seen, is admirably thought out, coherent in 
structure, and well compacted in all its parts. 

The scheme of the Minority starting from a different point reaches 
a different goal. They trace the origin of the existing chaos to the 
survival of an antiquated authority charged primarily with the relief 
of proved ‘destitution.’ Strongly impressed with the fact that 
Local Government has within the last thirty years undergone pro- 
found modification, and that there have come into being specialised 
authorities, young, vital, and energetic, and frequently overlapping 
the function of the old ‘ destitution’ authorities, Mrs. Webb and 
her friends propose boldly to administer the cowp de grace to the Poor 
Law ; to abolish both the name and the thing ; to make the County 
Council the general authority for relief, and to distribute the different 
and dissonant functions now performed by the ‘ destitution autho- 
rities ’ among the existing committees of the County Council. Thus 
the Education Committee would become responsible for all the 
children of school age, without distinction between dependent and 
independent ; the Health Committee for the sick, for the aged infirm, 
and the young mothers and infants ; the Asylums Committee for the 
mentally defective; and the Pensions Committee for the aged pen- 
sioners, whether the pensions were derived from Imperial or local 
funds. In a word, they would ‘ break up’ the Poor Law, distribute 
its functions, and obliterate, as far as possible, the distinction between 
pauperism and poverty, between the dependent and independent poor. 

To prevent overlapping, to co-ordinate the various forms of public 
assistance, and to secure that each case should receive appropriate 
treatment, they would set up a new officer—the Registrar of Public 
Assistance. This officer would be the pivot of the whole system, 
and would perform functions in the highest degree responsible. To 
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him would belong the duty of keeping a register of all persons receiving 
assistance of any kind within his district ; of sanctioning and super- 
vising ‘home aliment’ (outdoor relief); of determining to which 
committee any ‘neglected or marginal cases’ should be referred, 
and of ‘ assessing, in accordance with whatever may be the law, the 
charge to be made on individuals liable to pay any part of the cost 
of the service rendered to them or their dependents, or other relations, 
according to their means, and of recovering the amount thus due.’ 
Under his direction would be placed ‘ a small and strictly temporary 
receiving house,’ where an applicant for relief could be lodged pending 
the adjudication of his case. 

In view of the principles at the root of all their suggestions it is 
scarcely necessary to add that the Minority entirely repudiate the 
idea that ‘ assistance ’ should involve the penalty of disfranchisement. 
The Majority, holding ‘ generally to the principle that those who either 
from misfortune or otherwise have failed to manage their own affairs 
successfully ought not by law to have power to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of others,’ but recognising that public assistance 
often assumes a transient form, would only disfranchise those who 
have received relief for more than three months in the aggregate in 
any given year. 

That the scheme of the Minority is more logical and more simple 
than that of the Majority has been already admitted. Nor can it 
be denied that there is some justification for the scorn which Mrs. 
Webb and her friends pour upon the ‘innocent devices of “ illusory 
nomenclature ” ’ adopted by the Majority, and their ‘ almost morbid 
wish to alter the names of things, in order to give a flavour of generosity, 
if not of laxness, to the new Poor Law.’ If the Majority are sincere 
in their affirmation (and none can doubt it) that the principles dominat- 
ing the spirit of the existing Poor Law are ‘ both sound and humane,’ 
why alter its designation to ‘ Public Assistance’? If they ‘do not 
recommend any alteration of the law which would extend the qualifi- 
cation for relief to individuals not now entitled to it, or which would 
bring within the operation of assistance from public funds classes not 
now legally within its operation,’ what is to be gained by the proposed 
substitution of ‘ necessitous’ for ‘destitute’? ‘Detention’ is an 
* infelicitous ’ term ; ‘ continuous treatment ’ cannot hurt the feelings 
of the most susceptible. ‘ Out-relief’ is to become ‘Home Assist- 
ance,’ and so forth. If the change of nomenclature is ‘ not intended 
to disguise the fact that those who come within the scope of the 
operations of the new authority are receiving help at the public ex- 
pense,’ it is difficult to see what purpose is likely to be served by it. 
Here as elsewhere the Majority seem to have gone to the utmost 
verge of concession in the hope of conciliating colleagues who were 
irreconcilably opposed to them. The hope, though generous, was 
from the outset vain, and many’people will regret that the Majority 
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apparently allowed themselves to be allured by it, and that they did 
not more definitely repudiate the Socialistic principle with which the 
Minority Report is from first to last transfused. 

For Socialism, however subtly disguised and overlaid, is in fact 
the principle which gives unity and coherence to the scheme pro- 
pounded by Mrs. Webb and her three associates. True, there is to 
be an attempt to recover the cost of ‘ assistance.’ But does any 
practical administrator suppose that the attempt would or could 
be more than formal and perfunctory? No inquiry is to precede 
relief ; it is to be given to all applicants who require it. Whether 
they can afford to pay for it or not is to be the subject of subsequent 
investigation. Thus the whole situation is to be reversed. At 
present the onus probandi rests upon applicants to show that they 
cannot afford to pay ; henceforward the onus probandi will be trans- 
ferred to the public authorities, who will be compelled to prove that 
they can. If they can pay, they shall, if possible, be made to do so; 
but, if they cannot, no disagreeable consequences shall ensue; no 
‘ disfranchisement ’ shall follow; no shame shall attach to them; 
they shall speak with enemies and friends in the gate, on equal terms. 
In a word, the sting shall be taken out of pauperism by encouraging 
all to become paupers. 

So far I have attempted to concentrate attention upon three 
salient features of the Report : the indictment of the existing machinery 
for Poor Law administration ; the schemes for its reconstruction ; and 
the condemnation of the ‘ general mixed workhouse’ and the present 
methods of indoor relief. A word must be added as to the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission on the difficult and important 
question of outdoor relief. 

The ‘ disastrous social failure’ of the present administration of 
Outdoor Relief is emphasised in both Reports ; by both it is attributed 
to three main causes: to the hopeless lack of any uniformity of 
principle ; to the absence of proper supervision over those who receive 
it; and, above all, to the fact that there is no real investigation into 
the character of individual cases, with the result that the relief given 
is frequently inadequate and not seldom excessive. In regard to all 
these points Majority and Minority are at one. 


We have found [write the Majority] a total want of principle and of uniformity 
in its administration, due, as we think, in part at least, to a lack of sufficient 
supervision. This want of uniformity does not necessarily arise from a difference 
in the circumstances of unions, but is generally the result of careless administra- 
tion. We have been impressed by the inadequacy which often characterises 
it . . . and by the absence of thorough knowledge of applicants on the part 
of Boards of Guardians, and sometimes even of their officers. We have had 
to record cases in which it was distributed with a complete disregard of sound 
policy, and, though rarely, on grounds, so far as we could judge, inconsistent 
with any high standard of administrative honesty. We have found that in 
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few cases is any care or thought given to the conditions under which those who 
receive it are living.’ 


‘We find, say the Minority, ‘an amazing diversity in the treat- 
ment of similar vases, not only between union and union, but even 
within the same union.’"* The reports received by the Commission 
from the general inspectors of the Local Government Board are 
quoted in support of these conclusions. ‘ There is no doubt whatever,’ 
said one, ‘ that a large number of the outdoor paupers are living in 
an environment of filth and immorality, and in many cases 1 fear 
they are participants in and abettors of these foul, insanitary and 
degrading conditions.’’* As to the lack of proper investigation, the 
Minority are not less emphatic than their colleagues. 


The lack of an ascertainment of resourses does not always result in too little 
being given. We are convinced . . . that outdoor relief is sometimes granted 
in cases in which the home could be quite well maintained without it... . 
Outdoor relief to the extent of three shillings and five shillings a week respec- 
tively was granted to two families of which the total earnings were in the one 
case forty shillings and ninepence and in the other fifty-one and sixpence per 
week, 


But it is unnecessary to multiply evidence in an undefended 
indictment. It is on all hands admitted that the present system of 
outdoor relief has broken down not less completely and hopelessly 
than the administration of the general workhouse. What is to be 
the remedy? Neither party recommends the abolition of outdoor 
relief, but the Majority obviously leans upon the hope that it will 
become gradually unnecessary owing to an extension of the sphere 
and the better organisation of the machinery of voluntary agencies. 
To this solution the Minority is inflexibly opposed. They hold, with 
their colleagues, that the present system is open to the gravest criti- 
cism. They show that the large sum of nearly four million sterling 
per annum ‘is being dispensed without central inspection or control, 
in doles and allowances awarded upon no uniform principle,’ and that 
a large proportion of it is ‘a subsidy to insanitary, to disorderly, or 
even to vicious habits of life.’ But they believe that to substitute 
‘ organised charity ’ would result not in diminution but in aggravation 
of the evil. On this point they quote much evidence, of which the 
following is a sample : 

In these three villages, in which a relatively well-administered charity is 
* doing the work of the guardians,’ and the Poor Law is practically non-existent, 
we have exactly the same complaints as those made against a lax Poor Law. 
It ‘ does away with thrift’ ; it ‘creates a great tendency to laziness and de- 
pendence’ ; ‘ it is difficult to get work done in the parish: men prefer to loaf 
about, and there is plenty of drinking going on ’ ; ‘ it makes the people careless, 
lazy and unthrifty ’ ; ‘ there is no demand at all for small holdings or land for 
allotments, while there is a growing demand in all the adjoining parishes’; yet 
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* you could not find a more discontented lot of people in any parish in 
England.’ * 

The question of ‘ organised charity’ is unquestionably pregnant with 
difficulties, and the solution really depends on the personal equation. 
Can you attract to the service of voluntary agencies a sufficient number 
of high-principled, well-trained, thoroughly disciplined men and 
women? If you can, the problem of out-relief is solved. You will 
be able to guarantee the exhaustive inquiries, the constant supervision, 
and the individualised treatment for lack of which out-relief has failed 
in the past, and in the absence of which organised charity will assuredly 
fail in the future. If you cannot, it will be difficult to resist the con- 
clusion of the Minority, that ‘voluntary charity, in so far as it exists 
in the form of doles and allowances to persons in their homes, has all 
the disastrous characteristics of a laxly administered Poor Law.’ 
But, after all, the distance which separates the parties is in this case 
less wide than in others. The Majority admit that outdoor relief 
is too deeply rooted in our institutions to be summarily abolished ; 
the Minority insist that ‘it should be a cardinal principle of public 
administration that the utmost use should, under proper conditions, 
be made of voluntary agencies and of the personal service of men and 
women of good will.’ The difference is obviously one of degree 
rather than of principle. 


No attempt has been made in this paper to deal exhaustively with 
the Reports of the Royal Commission. Within the ordinary limits— 
however generously extended—it would be impossible to do so. In 
particular no allusion has been made to those sections of the Reports 
which deal with ‘ distress due to unemployment,’ and the relief of the 
able-bodied. I omit all reference to the subject not because I under- 
rate, in any way, its importance, but because it demands an article 
to itself. Nothing short of a series of articles could, in truth, do 
justice to the contents of this voluminous and immensely interesting 
Report. To the statesman, to the economist, and to the philanthropist 
it will for a generation to come afford an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation. As to the conclusions propounded a final judgment cannot 
be formed and should not be pronounced until we have before us the 
statistical and other appendices to which there is frequent reference in 
the body of the Report, and the ipsissima verba of the multitudinous 
witnesses examined. 

In the meantime even a hasty perusal suggests one or two reflections. 

The first is an appreciation of the distance we have travelled 
since 1834. The Act of 1834 represented one of the most conspicuous 
triumphs of Benthamite Liberalism. The action of the State was to 
be restricted within the narrowest possible limits ; the principle of the 
‘right to work’ implicit in Elizabethan legislation was emphatically 
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repudiated ; no one was to be permitted to die of starvation, but 
pauperism was regarded as less of a misfortune than a crime, and the 
lot of the pauper was not to be rendered in any way more eligible than 
that of the independent labourer of the lowest class. Thus was the 
nation rescued from disaster, social and economic, threatened, and 
indeed rendered imminent, by the reckless administration of outdoor 
relief during the last five and thirty years. 

The Report of 1909, despite an obvious desire to avoid hysterical 
emphasis, despite, indeed, studious sobriety of expression, is marked 
on every page—particularly, of course, on those which emanate from 
the Minority—by a frank acceptance of the general principle of State 
interference, and a presupposition that the State has large and expand- 
ing responsibilities for the social and economic welfare not merely of 
its paupers but of its poor. Not the relief of proved destitution, but 
‘help, prevention, cure, instruction,’ are to be the ideals at which, 
henceforward, the organisation of ‘ Public Assistance’ is to aim. 

A second conclusion which emerges is the increasing complexity 
of social problems, and, still more, their increasing interdependence. 
The moment you tackle one problem you stumble across a dozen 
inextricably interwoven with it. Thus you cannot touch the question 
of unemployment without raising the whole problem of elementary 
and technical education ; an investigation of the conditions of out- 
relief leads at once to a discussion of ‘ Housing ’ and ‘ Sanitation’ and 
* Locomotion.’ 

A third reflection, constantly obtruding itself, is the far-reaching 
significance of the Local Government Act of 1888, and still more of 
the Education Act of 1902. The keynotes of the latter Act were 
the concentration of authorities, the simplification of areas, the 
negation of the principle of ad hoc election, and, above all, the utilisa- 
tion of highly trained expert advice. All these principles reappear in 
these Reports, and are emphasised no less by the Socialist Minority 
than by the Moderate Majority. Thus the Education Committee of 
the County Council is to have its counterpart in the Public Assistance 
Authority, and the Director of Education will find a colleague in the 
‘ Director’ or the ‘ Registrar’ of Public Assistanee. This constitutes 
a conspicuous triumph for the prescience of Mr. Balfour, and affords 
another illustration of that characteristic association of amateur and 
expert to which Principal Lowell of Harvard has lately ascribed the 
smooth working of the English Constitution.” 

Other reflections suggest themselves which I venture, for brevity’s 
sake, to couch partly in the interrogative, partly in the appellant 
form. 

Granting that the case against the administration of the Poor Law 
is irresistible, is it certain that the Law itself is equally at fault? An 
increase in pauperism there has certainly been, and a still more serious 

™ The Government of England, by A. L. Lowell, 1908. 
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increase in expenditure. But have not these disquieting phenomena 
been most clearly manifested since the change in the status of Poor 
Law Guardians (1894); since the Report on the Aged Poor (1895)— 
now otherwise provided for ; and, above all, since the ‘ humanitarian ’ 
circular issued by Mr. Chaplin in 1900? Itis unmistakeably significant 
that between 1894 and 1905-6 the amount of out-relief granted per 
head has risen from 41. 13s. 11d. to 7/1. 2s. 7d. Further: is it really 
either safe or expedient to take all the sting out of pauperism and to 
seek, by change of nomenclature, or in other ways, to erase the dis- 
tinction between poverty and pauperism, between dependence and 
independence? Have we entirely forgotten the position of the 
industrious, self-respecting, and independent wage-earners upon whom 
—distribute rates and taxes how you will—the financial burden 
must ultimately fall? And what will be the position of the lower 
middle class—the vast army of clerks and tradesmen—to whom the 
acceptance of free medical assistance would be abhorrent, and who 
will have to provide the State subventions towards the funds of the 
Trade Unions ? 

The Reports suggest a thousand questions to which they provide 
few answers. Convincing answers may in due course be forthcoming, 
but, in the meantime, the questions may well give us pause. And 
it is for a ‘ pause’ that I would earnestly plead. It may be that we 
shall be compelled to readjust the focus of our outlook upon the social 
and economic situation. But give us time to do it, and time to con- 
sider whether it must be done. Vacare considerationi was the sage 
advice of an ancient Father. It cannot be inapplicable when, on the 
strength of the revelations of a Report which it will take years to 
digest, we are invited to plunge into a social revolution. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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THE DEFAMERS OF SHAKESPEARE 


II 


THE famous First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays undoubtedly 
contains some preliminary matter which has occasioned a good deal 
of discussion, and the difficulties, such as they are, presented by the 
Dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, and the 
Preface ‘ to the great variety of Readers ’ are eagerly laid hold of by 
all classes of Baconians for the purpose of their case. Both these 
documents are signed by Shakespeare’s former fellow-players, Hem- 
minge and Condell. It is extremely likely, though but a matter of 
guess-work, that Ben Jonson lent a hand in the composition of the 
Preface, as Malone long ago suggested. He certainly knew the man 
who was author of the plays as well as any, but what he wrote (if he 
was the writer) is endorsed and adopted as their own by Hemminge 
and Condell. The storm-centre of the trouble is the following passage : 


It had bene a thing, we confess, worthie to have been wished, that the author 
himself had lived -to have set forth, and overseen his own writings ; But since it 
hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that right, we pray 
you do not envie his friends, the office of their care and paine, to have collected 
and published them ; and so to have publish’d them, as where (before) you were 
abus’d with divers stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by 
the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors, that expos’d them: even 
those are now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes ; and all 
the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them: Who, as he was a 
happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and 
hand went together: And what he thought, he uttered with that easinesse, 
that we have scarse received from him a blot in his papers. 


Upon this apparently simple piece of English prose some strange 
constructions have been put, and amongst others who, to my mind, 
have misread its meaning are the editors of the Cambridge edition.' 
They say : 

The natural inference to be drawn from this statement is that all the separate 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays were ‘stolen,’ ‘ surreptitious,’ and ‘ imperfect,’ 
and that all those published in the Folio were printed from the author’s own manu- 
scripts. But it can be proved to demonstration that several of the plays in the 


1 Ed. by William G. Clark, M.A., and John Glover, M.A. Cambridge, 1863. 
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Folio were printed from earlier quarto editions, and that in other cases the 
quarto is more correctly printed, or from a better manuscript, than the Folio 
text, and therefore of higher authority. . . . As the ‘setters forth’ are thus 
convicted of a ‘suggestio falsi’ in one point, it is not improbable that they 
may have been guilty of the like in another. Some of the plays may have been 
printed not from Shakespeare’s own manuscripts, but from transcripts made 
from them for the use of the theatre. And this hypothesis will account for 
strange errors found in some of the plays—errors too gross to be accounted for 
by the negligence of a printer, especially if the original manuscript .was as 
unblotted as Hemminge and Condell described it to have been. . . . It is prob- 
able that this deception arose not from deliberate design on the part of Hemminge 
and Condell—whom, as having been Shakespeare's friends and fellows, we like 
to think of as honourable men—but partly, at least, from want of practice in 
composition, and from the wish rather to write a smart preface in praise of the 
book than to state the facts clearly and simply. Or the Preface may have been 
written by some literary man in the employment of the publishers, and merely 
signed by the players. 


Now, in the first place, the player-editors do not say that all the 
separate editions were ‘ stolen, surreptitious, and imperfect.’ Their 
words are, ‘ you were abus’d with divers stolne and surreptitious 
copies,’ ¢.e. with some, or certain, unauthorised copies, and they go 
on to inform the reader that ‘even those are now offer’d to your view 
cur’d, and perfect of their limbes ; and all the rest, absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them.’ 

In the next place, there is no reference whatever to any manu- 
script—unblotted or otherwise—furnished to the editors by Shake- 
speare himself for the purposes of this Folio edition. Shakespeare 
was dead seven years when the Preface was published, and the players 
actually express their regret that the author had not lived ‘ to have 
set forth, and overseen his own writings,’ a sentence that absolutely 
negatives the idea of his having prepared any such manuscript. 
Besides, they would not speak of having ‘ collected’ his writings, 
if he had supplied them with the copy.? The obvious meaning of 
the last portion of the Preface, if read carefully, is that it is a conclud- 
ing tribute, of a perfectly general nature, to the wonderful rapidity 
in composition of the man they knew so well when he was their working 
playwright, and in whose ‘ papers,’ as he from time to time supplied 
them with plays, there was scarcely a ‘ blot.’ If, as the Cambridge 
' editors would have us believe, the players suggested that the plays 
were printed from the author’s own manuscripts, these manuscripts 
could only have been copies, and there would have been no.special 
merit in their being without blots. It matters little whether the 
phraseology of this Preface came from Jonson’s pen, or from some other. 
The facts were manifestly supplied by Shakespeare’s fellow players, 


2 Those who wish to understand the full meaning of ‘the care and paine’ 
involved in ‘ collecting’ the material for the First Folio should read Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
most admirable Introduction to his Facsimile Reproduction of that volume, London, 
1902. 
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and the interpretation I put upon the concluding paragraphs is the only 
one consistent with what Jonson himself in his last years has told us 
in reference to the author’s lightning speed in writing : ‘ I remember, 
the players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakspere, that, 
in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out a line.’ * 

There seems therefore to be no justification for attributing double- 
dealing to the Folio editors; but the anti-Shakespearian of course 
seizes with avidity on such words as ‘ suggestio falsi ’ and ‘ deception,’ 
coming as they do from the orthodox party, and revels triumphantly 
through many pages in showing that the issue of this great first edition 
was accompanied by mystery and mendacity. So blinded indeed 
is Mr. Greenwood at having any Shakespearian authorities on his 
side touching this point, that he does not see, or give much attention 
to, a much more important statement of fact which is contained in the 
same Preface, and which it is absolutely impossible to construe in any 
but the one way. That is, that the author was dead at the date of its 
publication ; while we know that Bacon was alive, and lived for some 
years after the appearance of the Folio. Even Mr. Greenwood’s 
well-worn deus ex machina, ‘ it is not inconsistent with “ Shakespeare ” 
being a nom de plume,’ comes on the scene here in rather a shamefaced 
fashion, thrusting a deliberate lie into the mouth of Ben Jonson 
and the many others who were concerned in the production of the 
poet’s collected plays—if Bacon was really the author.‘ 

But there is much more in this volume ; and the portrait engraved 
by Droeshout and Jonson’s lines in reference to it are dwelt on with 
confidence by Baconians. Here, again, is a further mystery, they say, 
and they abuse the portrait and laugh at what Jonson has written 
about it. Opinions may differ as to the engraving being a work of 
art, but it should at least be remembered that it was an early effort 
of quite a young engraver who never came to any eminence after, 
and it is extremely likely that the picture from which it was engraved 
was a representation of Shakespeare dressed for a part in some play, 
in which his personal identity would be to some extent concealed. 
The only direct contemporary evidence we have on the question of 
likeness is contained in Jonson’s own lines; and he, whether a 


* Further confirmation is supplied by the poem addressed to Shakespeare by ~ 
Leonard Digges in the Folio of 1640, where occur the lines : 


First, that he was a poet, none would doubt 
That heard the applause of what he sees set out 
Imprinted; where thou hast (I will not say, 
Reader, his works, for to contrive a play, 

To him was none), the pattern of all wit, 

Art without art, unparalleled as yet. 


* If Mr. Greenwood does not think that Bacon was the author, the fact that the 
author was dead in 1623 should limit the field of his search for the missing, modest 
man. 
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competent judge or not, seemed satisfied with the face, though ending 
his lines with a suggestion to the reader to 
Looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 


Mr. Greenwood boldly tells us that Jonson was writing ‘ with 
his tongue in his cheek,’ knowing that the enlightened few would 
recognise that his criticism had an esoteric meaning! The wonder 
is that some one on his side, more daring than the rest, does not 
tell us that the portrait really represents Bacon, masquerading 
in the playwright’s costume he had worn successfully for so many 
years. What is really surprising, on the assumption that the plays 
were Bacon’s, is that there should have been any portrait at all. As 
the portrait is there, however, we can only conclude—if Bacon was 
the author—that he too was satisfied with the likeness of his actor 
alter ego ; and so the arguments which Baconians rest upon its nature 
fall to the ground. 

But honest Ben goes on for the further confounding of Shakespeare’s 
defamers—we can almost hear them crying with Will Kempe, ‘ 0, 
that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow ’—and he heads his next lines : 


To the Memory of my Beloved, 
THE AUTHOR 
Mr. Wii11aM SHAKESPEARE: 
And 
What he hath left us. 


and addresses him in these lines as 
Soul of the Age! 


The Applause ! delight ! and wonder of our Stage ! &c. ; 


while his last verses describe him as ‘ sweet Swan of Avon.’ Nothing 
suggestive of ‘ esoteric meaning’ here at any rate, and if anyone be 
anxious to learn how the last advocate of the heretical body explains 
away these simple sentences, and care to see a vivid picture of militant 
anti-Shakespearianism confounded in a bottomless quagmire of 
incomprehensible circumlocution, he will peruse with what patience 
he can command pages 471 to 499 of The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, 
and sum up his views, if he remembers old Holofernes, by saying, 
‘He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument.’ ® 

The Dedication cf the First Folio which is addressed to ‘ William 
Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine ’ and the Earle of Montgomery, 
contains the words : 
But since your L.L. [.e. Lordships] have been pleas’d to think these trifles 
something, heretofore; and have prosequuted both them and their author 
living, with so much favour: we hope . . . you will use the same indulgence 
toward them, you have done unto their parent. . . . For, so much were your 





5 Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 
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L.L. likings of the severall parts, when they were acted, as before they were 
published, the volume ask’d to be yours. 


Here then, again, if the heretical contention be well founded, we 
have two noble conspirators introduced, one of them being the patron 
of the company for which Shakespeare acted and wrote. Can anyone, 
we may ask, be imagined to have been more familiar with the internal 
affairs of the stage at the time, outside the dramatists and players, than 
the Lord Chamberlain? Did these two gentlemen accept a lying 
dedication without protest ? Or is it the unlikely case that they had 
shown ‘ much favour’ and ‘ indulgence’ to Bacon, whose works they 
now allow, under the sanction of their names, to go before the world 
as written by William Shakespeare, and with the unnecessary addition 
of a portrait which was not Bacon’s ? Bacon, itshould be remembered, 
was at the time (1623) in dire disgrace, and anxious, we may well 
believe, that no additional charges of dishonesty or deception should 
be raised against him. If he was the author, the success of the volume 
would in no sense have depended upon it being dedicated to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. He might easily have found other 
as distinguished names to grace its introduction. But, fool and dolt 
that he was, if there be any consistency whatever in the teachings of 
the heretical school, he must needs, even in his hour of degradation, 
put his head into the lion’s mouth, and at the time of al] others when he 
had every earthly reason to play the part of a ‘ concealed poet,’ broadly 
advertise the fact that here too he had been practising deception, 
and that for over a period of thirty years! There was no necessity 
whatever for dedicating his volume to anyone, and still less for dedi- 
cating it to one who must have known that he was either a liar or a 
greater deceiver than he was then known to be.® 

Two other references to Shakespeare in connection with the First 
Folio should be mentioned here. Leonard Digges heads his lines, 
*To the Memorie of the deceased Author, Maister W. Shakespeare,’ 


and goes on : 
Shake-speare, at length thy pious fellowes give 
The world thy Works. 


He then refers to the Author’s ‘Stratford Monument.’ Then there is 
Hugh Holland with a sonnet, ‘ Upon the Lines and Life of the Famous 
Scenicke Poet, Master William Shakespeare.’ Of these two mourners 
for the dead playwright, Digges, it will be noticed, identifies Shake- 
speare as both author and actor (‘thy pious fellowes,’ &c.) and as 
buried at Stratford. So awkward a witness against the pretensions 
of the usurper has, of course, to be removed, and the process of his 

* One cannot help remarking the curious morality which underlies Mr. Greenwood’s 
theory of the nom de plume. It fails to distinguish between concealing one’s identity 
(from modesty or other motives) under a pseudonym and annexing for the purpose 
of such concealment the name of a living person who happened to be an author at 
the time. 
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removal is interestingly characteristic of the special counsel last left 
in charge of the case. He discovers that Digges wrote another set of 
verses which appeared in the 1640 edition of the Folio; and, forsooth, 
because he finds a difficulty where there is no difficulty in these later 
verses, he calmly tells us that ‘ this Digges’ (like Ben Jonson) ‘ was 
writing with his tongue in his cheek,’ or else ‘ had no conception of 
what he was talking about.’ In other words, a certain witness makes 
an affidavit at a certain date containing allegations in reference to 
the authorship of a certain volume. Several years afterwards, the 
same witness makes another affidavit, in no sense contradicting 
the earlier one, but happening to contain a phrase or two descriptive 
of the author’s art which counsel learned in the law professes he cannot 
make sense of. And on such grounds the contents of the previous 
affidavit are to be rejected as unworthy of belief! The Grave-digger 
in Hamlet himself would, I think, hold such an argument bad, even 
under the latitudinarian canons of interpretation sanctioned by 
*‘ Crowner’s quest law.’ 

Yet in spite of such direct testimony as the First Folio contains, 
and brushing aside as valueless a large number of other references 
from contemporary sources, the late Judge Webb and many more 
of the anti-Shakespearian crusaders confidently assert that not one 
of these witnesses ‘can be adduced as attesting the responsibility 
of the player for the works which are associated with his name.’ 

Here, as in many other branches of their theory, the Poet’s de- 
famers can only get over the strong and simple facts by resorting 
to such curious and illogical forms of argumentation that the mystery 
which they find hanging over the publication of the First Folio be- 
* comes as nothing compared with the more than mysterious methods 
by which they endeavour to explain it. ; 

Some forty pages of Mr. Greenwood’s work are devoted to what he 
calls ‘Shakespeare Allusions and Illusions’ (chap. x1.), and here, faced 
as it were with a stone wall of documentary evidence, he simply 
excels himself as the jaunty advocate of a hopeless cause. The chapter 
is necessarily concerned with the crowded allusions to Shakespeare 
and his writings which are collected in Dr. Ingleby’s Century of Prayse 
and Furnivall’s Three Hundred Fresh Allusions to Shakespeare. In 
reference to the contents of these works, he says : 


What we require is evidence to establish the identity of the player with the 
poet and dramatist ; to prove that the player was the author of the plays and 
poems. That is the proposition to be established, and that the allusions fail, 
as it appears to me, to prove. At any rate, they do not disprove the theory 
that the irue authorship was hidden under a pseudonym.’ 





7 While this article was being written, another work by Mr. Greenwood has been 
published, entitled In re Shakespeare, Beeching v. Greenwood : Rejoinder on behalf of 
the Defendant, in which, referring to the above passage, the author has the following 
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When Mr. Greenwood tells us that Greene’s well-known allusion 
to ‘the only Shake-scene’ suggests a ranting actor rather than a 
play-writer, and that the words are descriptive of ‘an impostor,’ 


he seems to misread both the passage and the circumstances in which 


it was written. There would have been no occasion for Greene to 
warn his gentlemen colleagues against anyone who could be so de- 
scribed. Then, again, when dealing with Chettle’s Kind-hart’s Dream 
(1592) and his no less known apology for Greene’s angry utterances, 
Mr. Greenwood does not seem to make much further headway. In 
the preface to this work Chettle disclaims all personal responsibility 
for Greene’s insulting sentences, and in reference to one of those 
who took them offensively he adds a very generous expression of 
regret : 

because myselfe have seen his demeanour no less civil, than he excellent in the 
qualitie he professes ; besides, divers of worship have reported his uprighteous- 
ness of dealing, which argues his honesty ; and his facetious grace in writing 
that approves his art. 


The wording of Chettle’s Preface is not as clear to us to-day as 
it was to his contemporaries, who must have known exactly what he 
meant, but the vast majority of Shakespearian scholars have, with, 
I think, good reason, taken the last-quoted words to refer to Shake- 
speare and to no other, believing them to have been made with a 
direct reference to Greene’s description of the 


upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his ‘ tiger’s heart wrapt 
in a player’s hide’ supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as 
the best of you ; and being an absolute Johannes Factotum is, in his own conceit, 
the only Shake-scene in a country. 


How Chettle’s words, ‘excellent in the qualitie he professes,’ 
which obviously refer to an actor’s calling,*® can be supposed, as the 
late Mr. Fleay thought, to allude to Marlowe, who was then at the 
height of his career as a playwright, is something difficult to under- 
stand. Of course it is all-important to Mr. Greenwood’s case to show 
that there is no identification of actor and writer here; but the 
adjective ‘dishonest,’ which he thinks fit to apply to the almost 
unanimous body of eminent Shakespearians who state that Chettle’s 


note: ‘ Observe, to “ establish the identity ’’—not the fact that some contemporaries 
believed it.’ Personally, I have been up till now under the impression that when, 
say, half-a-dozen unprejudiced witnesses said they saw the man in the dock com- 
mitting an assault, they did establish his identity. If Mr. Greenwood’s view of 
the law of evidence be correct, there must be a huge number of innocent persons 
segregated from ‘their friends and their relations’ owing to the antiquated notions of 
our criminal judges. 

® Mr. Greenwood endeavours to show that the word ‘ quality,’ which was at the 
time commonly used to designate the. profession of an actor, was also used of other 
professions as well. He cites cases where it is used of an outlaw’s occupation and 
of a printer’s, but none to show that it was ever employed in reference to a 
playwright’s. 
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language describes Shakespeare, is so far from what is expected in 
‘literary controversy that it can hardly carry immediate conviction 
to even those amongst his audience who know least upon the subject. 

Anyhow, satisfied that he has unhorsed his opponents in this 
encounter, this champion of the great unknown proceeds, in a manner 
worthy of ancient Pistol himself, to administer the coup de grace by 
informing us ‘ that a King’s Counsel (Mr. Castle), accustomed to pro- 
nounce on the construction and interpretation of documents, has 
expressed himself very decidedly to the same effect.’ One would 
imagine that people were not aware that exactly 50 per cent. of the 
King’s Counsel who express themselves very decidedly on the con- 
struction of documents which come before our judges every day 
leave court with a decision which shows their interpretation to have 
been erroneous. With all respect to my learned friend, I would sug- 
gest that the true meaning of a purely literary passage is not best 
arrived at by construing it as statutes and legal documents are con- 
strued, but rather by making the words in question grammatically 
bear a sense that fits in, without violence, with such knowledge as 
we have of the circumstances in which they were written. 

But Greene was not the only dramatist whose jealousy was stirred 
at seeing the dawning light of a new sun in the playwright actor 
from Stratford. Ben Jonson himself also recognised a rival in him 
—a dangerous rival, too, who overrode the cut-and-dried conven- 
tionalities and the too artificial restrictions of the anemic classical 
drama of the day, and who wrote plays to please the people—though 
Jonson expressed his feelings in the matter in more measured terms 
than Greene. He, perhaps, had not forgotten the kindness that Shake- 
speare, as gossip tells us, had shown him early in his own career, and 
so softened his own comments into a charge of ‘ wanting art’ and 
‘ being in need of the brake.’® Unlike Greene, however, old Ben did 
not die unrepentant, and the big generosity of an honest heart broke 
out at the end : ‘ I loved the man, and do honour his memory on this 
side idolatry as much as any’; and no greater tribute of personal 
admiration for a friend has ever fallen from human lips. 

But what of some other of the so-called ‘ Allusions and Illu- 
sions’? We find in an old play, The Return from Parnassus, acted 
at Cambridge in December 1601 or January 1602, an extremely 
interesting and not unimportant passage put into the mouth of the 
actor Kempe, who, it should be borne in mind, was a fellow-player 
with Shakespeare. 

Kempe.—Few of the university pen plaies well ; they smell too much of that 
writer Ovid and that writer ? Reyes and talke too much of Proserpina 


® * Suffilaminandus erat,’ a phrase which Mr.  Guesnwood, seemingly forgettal of 
his Latin, for his own purposes renders ‘ he ought to be shut up’; é.¢., as he explains 
in his last volume, ‘ when his tongue was loosed among eompenieie—ct a tavern, for 
instance’ (!) . 

Vou. LXV—No. 386 UU 
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and Juppiter. Why here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all downe, aye 
and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought up 
Horace giving the Poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him bewray his credit. 


Rational students of Shakespeare have seen in these words an 
allusion to his confessed supremacy at the time, but with this view 
Mr. Greenwood will not away, regarding the passage as merely a 
sarcastic piece of ridicule levelled at ignorant players before a culti- 
vated audience of Cambridge scholars. He seems, indeed, to assume 
(although he does not say so) that the play was specially written for 
Cambridge University, and was never intended to be performed else- 
where, otherwise this portion of his comment would have no force 
whatever. He goes on : 


I do not think it has ever been pointed out how absurd is this criticism of Will 
Kempe’s, if it is to be taken as a eulogium of Shakespeare. For what, according 
to Kempe, is the objection to the University pens ? That they ‘smell too much 
of Ovid and that writer Metamorphosis, and talke too much of Proserpina and 
Juppiter.” But this criticism if it applies to anybody applies in an eminent 
degree to Shakespeare himself. Who so saturated’ with Ovid, the Metamor- 
phoses especially, as Shakespeare? Who talks, all out of season, of Proserpina 
and Jupiter, if not the writer who makes his ‘ Queen of Curds and cream,’ brought 
up in a Bohemian grange, as Judge Webb says, parade his knowledge of the 
Greek Mythology by exclaiming : 
‘ ‘QO, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now which frighted thou let’st fall 

From Dis’s wagon ’? 


And yet, for all this, the absurdity of Kempe’s criticism is not 
quite so apparent when we call to mind that, according to all the 
highest. authorities, the play from which the lines just quoted are 
taken, viz. The Winter’s Tale, had not been written at the time, and 
the only other reference to Proserpina in all Shakespeare occurs in 
Troilus and Cressida, which was not even entered at Stationers’ Hall 
until after the performance of The Return from Parnassus—facts 
which furnish us with yet another instance of the value of interpreting 
literary documents rather by the light of contemporaneous events 
than au pied de la lettre. 

Here is the general conclusion arrived at by Mr. Greenwood from 
the references contained in the trilogy, the third play of which was 
The Return from Parnassus, which as an example of a lame and 
impotent conclusion in support of a hopeless case it would not be 
easy to match. 


The only thing of real importance in these allusions is this, that the Cambridge 
dramatist makes Kempe and Burbage speak of ‘ our fellow Shakespeare’ as an 
author. But when we remember the. feud which always existed between the 
scholars.and. the players in. those times,.and appreciate the fact that thescholar 
playwright is satirising the players, we shall, I think, see that the significance 
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to be attached to this utterance is, after all, not very great. It is quite consis- 
tent with the theory that Shakespeare was a mask name. 

And on the strength of such reasoning as this we are to believe 
that the plays of Shakespeare were written by some other writer. 

The well-known allusions to Shakespeare and his work by Francis 
Meres (in 1598) and John Davies of Hereford (in 1610) are dealt with 
in the same off-hand way. The first, we are told, does not ‘ negative 
the hypothesis that ‘‘Shakespeare ” was a nom de plume’; and ‘there 
is nothing whatever to show that Meres had any personal acquaint- 
ance with the author.’ 

On the second, in which Shakespeare is called ‘ our English Terence,’ 
the comment is : “ Hardly the sort of language which we should expect 
to be addressed to the immortal bard ’ ! 

In the face of such comments upon evidence which can have 
but one meaning, it is useless to pursue anti-Shakespearian criticism 
upon the many other contemporary allusions which have still sur- 
vived—and the marvel is that there are so many after the lapse of 
three hundred years. The strange feature of these comments is that 
the makers of them cannot see that the parrot-like iteration of some 
unmeaning phrase is a different thing from logical argument—that 
the eternal wresting of simple English into something it does not 
express to ordinary minds is not the surest way to convince persons 
who have some knowledge of their native tongue, even as written in 
Shakespeare’s day; and that to describe the plain tales of hostile 
witnesses as the unreliable evidence of persons who speak ‘ with their 
tongues in their cheek,’ is, after all, the kind of thing that has turned 
the whole Shakespearian world against them, and justified the occa- 
sionally cutting remarks which have been made upon their incom- 
prehensible methods of controversy, and their lack of the more 
customary principles of literary discussion, They are apt to forget, 
too, at such times as they complain of the more strongly worded of 
their opponents’ criticisms, that it is they who are the aggressors, 
and that those who began the attack were not signalised in the literary 
world as the possessors of such commanding knowledge connected 
with either Shakespeare or Bacon as would be likely to recommend 
their views to those whose lives had been devoted to a lengthy and 
exhaustive study of the subject in all its bearings. It is unfortunately 
true, as they persistently point out, that such men as Lord Penzance 
in England, Judge Webb in Ireland, and Judge Holmes in the United 
States, are amongst those who have been denounced for lending their 
names, honoured though they may have been in judicial circles, to 
a ‘ foolish craze’ in reference to a subject connected in no way with 
their professional calling. So far from ever having contributed even 
one enlightening fact to the sum total of our Shakespearian know- 
ledge, each of these upholders of heretical pretensions has been found 
to identify himself with views which only too plainly advertised the 


vuu2 
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narrowness of his acquaintance with the subject on which he wrote.” 
If the French Academy of Science and the Royal Society thought it 
necessary in the eighteenth century to stamp out with a seeming 
discourtesy the ignorant attempts of fanatics who then believed, 
contrary to all scientific principles, that they could square the circle 
and trisect an angle, it was in the interests of science and not to 
retard it, that they did so. And so, when to-day the men, to whose 
study of the literature of Shakespeare’s and Bacon’s age the whole 
world is indebted for all it knows of both these eminent writers, stand 
resolutely together in deriding the tenets of a new school, and unite 
in exposing the absurdities of such arguments as they continue to 
urge, it is not to be wondered at if some of the profoundest students 
of these subjects, such as Dr. Sidney Lee and the late Professor Collins, 
follow the example so successfully set by academies of science more 
than a hundred years ago, by expressing their convictions in language 
calculated to put an end to so incomprehensible a contention. 

It is anything but a pleasant feature of this foolish controversy 
that a writer so eminent amongst Shakespearians as Dr. Sidney Lee 
should be singled out for a measure of unrestrained abuse by Baconians 
at large, owing to his consistent refusal to listen to their so-called 
proofs. The inconsequential methods of argument which beset them 
in other directions prevent them in his case from seeing that he is 
perhaps as much entitled to an opinion on matters connected with 
Shakespeare as any writer of the day, author that he is of many 
valuable works which are recognised as of permanent authority by 
literary men all through the world. _It is to such students that the 
layman who loves his Shakespeare looks for guidance when a small 
section of English-speaking persons combine in somewhat un-English 
ways to put England’s poet from off his pedestal, and set up in his 
place one to whose unhappy life another chapter of deception is added 
by the very process by which they seek to crown him with the laurels 
stolen from a gentler brow. The fact that Dr. Lee has dealt col- 
lectively and not personally with his opponents should have earned 
for him a larger measure of their respect when replying to his general 

% In A Judicial Summing-up (1902), the late Lord Penzance, endeavouring to 
show the impossibility of Shakespeare having been an English scholar, informs us 
that ‘the first English Grammar was not published until 1586, after Shakespeare’s 
education, if such it may be called, was over.’ One wonders where Bacon and the 
other great writers of our Augustine age can have learned their English. The school 
curriculum of the poet’s day included a good deal that Lord Penzance does not seem 
to have been aware of; for instance, Bacon himself protests that Logic and Rhetoric 
are studies more suited for graduates than for the children who ‘ usually study them.’ 
See Foster Watson, The English Grammar| Schools to 1660 (Cambridge, 1908). ‘ It 
is evident,’ says the learned Judge, ‘that much learning was impossible, for the 
necessary books did not exist,’ and again, ‘ History, the history of his land, had not 
been compiled in his [Shakespeare’s] day.’ And yet we know where almost every 
scrap of history made use of in the plays is taken from, and that, too, practically 


verbatim, historical errors and all. See Shakspere’s Holinshed, by W. G. Boswell- 
‘Stone, 1896. 
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condemnation of Baconianism. Mr. Greenwood, at any rate, is to 
be congratulated on the ample apology which he has lately made for 
observations in his main work which, as open to misinterpretation, 
would have been better left unwritten. 

No ordinary reader of Shakespeare’s works can fail to be struck 
by the copious and ever-recurring legal phraseology with which 
they are filled. Not only are law terms frequently employed with 
an almost professional correctness, to give colour and intensity 
to his sentences, but whole scenes are taken up with allusions 
to or discussions on purely legal matters, as in The Merchant of 
Venice, Henry V., and the grave scene in Hamlet, not to mention 
other plays. So profound, indeed, is the knowledge displayed 
all through that no less an authority on the subject than Lord 
Campbell has told us that “to Shakespeare’s Jaw, lavishly as he 
propounds it, there can neither be demurrer, nor bill of exceptions, 
nor writ of error.’ To this marked feature of the works, more than to 
any other, one might perhaps with justice attribute the very origin 
of the whole Baconian theory. The point is naturally of extreme 
importance in the eyes of those whose only knowledge of the literature 
of the period is confined to Shakespeare’s writings ; but that import- 
ance shrinks rapidly to insignificance after a course of reading through 
the general dramatic literature of the time, in which, as a matter of 
fact, legal similes and allusions are found to occur with about the 
same frequency as in Shakespeare’s works. So strong, indeed, is the 
legal colouring of all stage writing at the time that one is forced to 
believe that law talk must have been more common amongst laymen 
in those days, and especially amongst laymen of a playgoing dis- 
position, than it has ever been during any period since. There are 
indications besides that some critics were getting tired of all this 
legal jargon—Dekker, for instance, who writes : 

There is another ordinary, at which your London usurer, your stale bachelor, 
and your thrifty attorney do resort ; the price, three pence ; the rooms as full 
of company as a jail. . . . If they chance to discourse, it is of nothing but 
statutes, bonds, recognizances, fines, recoveries, audits, rents, subsidies, sureties, 
enclosurés, liveries, indictments, outlawries, feoffments, judgments, commissions, 
bankrupts, amercements, and of such horrible matter.—@ull’s Horn Book, 1609. 
Tourneur also : 


There are old men at the present, 

That are so poison’d with th’ affectation 

Of law-words, having had many suits canvass’d, 
That their common talk is nothing but barb’rous 
Latin: They cannot so much as pray, but 

In law, that their sins may be remov’d, with 

A writ of error, and their souls fetch’d up 

To heaven with a certiorart.—Revenger’s Tragedy. 


There is therefore no more difficulty in Shakespeare’s case touching 
his knowledge of law than in the case of any other playwright of his 
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age. Perhaps the difficulty is rather less in his case than in others, 
as we know that he had from early days and all through his life many 
opportunities of learning in a practical way which the majority of 
his contemporaries do not seem to have had. It is curious to 
note in this connexion that Ford and Middleton, who both studied 
law professionally, seem to have been less given to using law terms 
than any of their laymen contemporaries. 

The Baconian naturally takes hold more particularly of the 
prominent instances of Shakespeare’s legal erudition, the late Judge 
Webb, for example, telling us that ‘ The discussion of the Law Salique 
(Henry V. I. ii.) displays the learning of a lawyer, and the conclusion 
that the Salique law was not devised for the realm of France is identical 
with the conclusion which is indicated in the Apophthegms of Bacon’ 
—and the argument, like many others on the Baconian side, is both 
reasonable and convincing to persons who possess only a superficial 
acquaintance with the plays. One has only, however, to turn to 
Holinshed’s Chronicles to see the whole of this dry and somewhat 
unpoetical passage given word for word as Shakespeare used it. 

It should be remembered that recent investigations of Shakespeare’s 
law allusions do not tend to confirm Lord Campbell’s sweeping asser- 
tion as to his invariable accuracy, a good many legal writers having 
pointed out cases where it is manifest that the dramatist has fallen 
into errors which Bacon could not have made. The subject, which 
is too wide for adequate treatment here, has been well handled by 
Judge Charles Allen, amongst others, in a work that seems little 
known in this country, though duly entered in the Bibliography in 
all the later editions of Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare." 

Of minor points to be considered, a few may be mentioned here. 
There is an argument, for instance, based on the illegible nature of 
Shakespeare’s handwriting, as shown by the signatures which are 
still extant, to suggest that he could not have written any continuous 
work. It may be said at once that such examples are not always 
a criterion by which one can judge the cursive powers of the same 
hand when used in other writings, nor does bad writing keep one 
from authorship. Macaulay’s hand, his biographer tells us, was all 
but illegible: Pascal’s was ‘ presque illisible.’ '? 

Another point in connexion with the will is that it contains no 
mention of either books or manuscripts, a fact that to some minds 
justifies the assertion that Shakespeare was possessed of no literary 


" Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question, Boston and New York, 1900. 

#2 A very remarkable pamphlet has recently appeared by Fraulein Thumm- 
Kintzel (Leipzig, Otto Wigand), which goes far towards showing that Shakespeare’s 
will (which is still extant) was written entirely in his own handwriting, and not by a 
notary or clerk, as bas always been assumed to be the case. Her conclusions are 
based upon a minute comparison of each letter that occurs in the existing signatures 
with the same letter as written in the body of the will. See The Illustrated London 
News, February 13, 1909, where some striking examples of identity are reproduced. 
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materials when he died. The omission may, however, be accounted’ 
' for in many ways without taking it to be an argument in favour of 
Bacon or some other, and a reference to the wills of other writers of 
eminence in all ages will show that Shakespeare’s case was by no 
means & singular one. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of such 
an omission is to be found in the case of Petrarch. He was one of 
the most noted bibliophiles of his time, and almost all his books were 
annotated in his own hand ; but the only volume he mentions in his 
will is a Prayer-book. 

Closely interwoven with the last point is the mystery—for it 
seems to be nothing less—in which Shakespeare’s last years are 
enshrouded. His retirement to Stratford at the very zenith of his 
dramatic capabilities, and when he was still a young man, is a fact 
that has tormented many minds. But more tormenting still is the 
further fact that, so far as we know, from the day he left London 
until he died he never concerned himself again with the writing of a 
poem or a play, and never even took any definite step towards the 
preservation of the amazing literary creations of his extraordinary 
mind. The anti-Shakespearians are profoundly shocked at this sudden 
change from world’s poet to country gentleman; and, judged by 
modern standards, there would seem to be more justification for 
their attitude to this strange feature of his life than for many of their 
more groundless contentions. Yet, unaccountable though it may 
all seem to be, it is hardly a reason for attributing his writings to 
some other author. We are apt perhaps in our wondering to forget 
that no single scrap of evidence of a direct kind has come down to us 
through the centuries, to help us to look behind the veil that hangs 
here between us and the truth. Of indirect evidence we have some— 
as in the players’ Preface to the First Folio, though this at best is 
vague. More convincing to modern minds is Heywood’s Address to 
the Reader in his English Traveller (1633) : 

True it is that my plays are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to bear 
the title of Works (a3 others): one reason is that many of them by shifting and 
change of companies have been negligently lost. Others of them are still retained 
in the hands of some actors, who think it against their peculiar profit to have 
them come in print, and a third, that it never was any great ambition in me 
to be in this kind voluminously read. 


If such a writer as Heywood can take this view of his productions 
—giving us at the same time a strong and interesting sidelight on 
the fate of dramatic MSS. in his time—one need not wonder unduly at 
the insouciance of a greater than he in a like case, though many of us 
may not profess rightly to understand it. One, however, should be 
quoted here who did understand it, Dr. Dowden, our greatest Shake- 
spearian, whose unerring insight into the underlying realities of such 
work as Shakespeare’s was gives us step by step, from the internal 
evidence furnished by the plays themselves, practically the complete 
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literary career of him who wrote them. He shows us how the poet’s 
life seems to give the lie to all the wild tales of his earlier doings ; and 
while others, such as Greene and Peele and Marlowe, had squandered 
their strength in the turbulent life of London, Shakespeare husbanded 
his strength. The theatrical_life did not bring satisfaction to him, yet 
nevertheless . . . he compelled the lower and provisional life of 
player and playwright to become the servant of his higher life. Even 
when he had become a prosperous country gentleman he was not 
ashamed of the days when he lived by public means, but in his will 
remembers his ‘ Fellowes, John Hemynges, Richard Burbage, and 
Henry Cundell.’ 

After exhibiting (i.e. in Timon of Athens, written probably not long before The 
Tempest) the absolute ruin of a life and of a soul, Shakspere closed the wonderful 
series of his dramatic writings by exhibiting the noblest elevation of character, 
the most admirable attainment of heart, of intellect, of will, which our present 
life admits, in the person of Prospero. What more was left for Shakspere to 
say? Is it so very strange that he accepted as a good possession the calm 
energy of his Stratford life, having at last wholly liberated his mind? . . . He 
broke his magic staff ; he drowned his book deeper than ever plummet sounded ; 
he went back, serenely looking down upon all human life, yet refusing his share 
in none of it, to his Dukedom at Stratford resolved to do Duke’s work, such 
as it is, well.’ 


Some remarkable evidence in favour of Shakespeare’s authorship 
is found in the fact that provincial life, language, and manners, more 
particularly those of Warwickshire and the adjoining counties, are 
for ever cropping up all through the plays, introduced in and out of 
season with a persistence which would have been inconceivable had 
Bacon or some such other writer been the author. Who but Shakespeare 
would have introduced a troupe of Midland villagers to play a tragedy 
before the Duke of such a place as Athens? In the Induction to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, too, the chief characters are all from 
Stratford. A family of the name of Sly resided there in the poet’s 
time. Christopher himself is ‘ old Sly’s son of Burton Heath,’ and 
Barton on the Heath is a few miles from Stratford. Stephen Sly 
and Joan Sly are both mentioned in Stratford Records. 

‘I beseech you, Sir,’ says Davy to his master, Shallow (2 Henry IV. 
V. i.), ‘to countenance William Visor of Wincot against Clement 
Perkes of the Hill’: Wincot being the local pronunciation of Wilne- 
cote, a Warwickshire town, while the name Perkes was well known in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford, and the family became allied to the 
Poet. The men-servants in Petruchio’s Italian country house, with 
the single exception of Grumio, bear thoroughly English names. The 
three serving-men of Aufidius in Coriolanus are rustics of provincial 
England in their language and their thoughts, and their weapons of 
office, as in the case of Petruchio’s retainers, are cudgels. One of the 


13 Shakspere: his Mind and Art. A work not so much as mentioned in The 
Shakespeare Problem Re-stated ! 
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Chamberlains of Stratford in 1585-6 was Bardolph, and his name 
figures often in the Corporation records in company with the Poet’s 
father and William Fluellen. When Justice Silence talks of ‘ goodman 
Puff of Barson,’ he knows the correct way to pronounce Barcheston, a 
village near Stratford. The three soldiers in Henry V., John Bates, 
Alexander Court and Michael Williams, all bear surnames belonging 
to Stratford at the Poet’s day, and it is not a little remarkable that 
in the original Chronicle Historie on which this play was founded the 
three soldiers are there, but without names. Jacques, too, and many 
other names of Shakespeare’s characters, were common at the time 
in and around Stratford. In 3 Henry VI. IV. ii., the action is laid in 
*a plain in Warwickshire,’ and shortly after at Coventry; and the 
towns mentioned in these scenes in connexion with the movements 
of the army display a most accurate topographical knowledge. Even 
in distant Pentapolis two fishermen are introduced spouting Midland 
proverbs. Mr. George R. French’s Shakespeariana Genealogica ‘* has 
long been the standard authority on such topics, but the Baconian 
does not seem to be aware of its existence. The author sums up his 
views as follows : 


The allusions to persons and places belonging to Warwickshire, to its fruits 
and plants, its birds and flowers, its proverbs and quaint phrases, all prove 
the strong attachment of Shakespeare to his native county.’ 


Another valuable work on a similar subject, Mr. Justice Madden’s 
Diary of Master William Silence, is passed over, all but unmentioned, 
by Mr. Greenwood. The only quotation from it—apparently at 
second hand—is unconnected with its main subject, the extraordinary 
frequency and absolute accuracy of use in Shakespeare of terms, 
metaphors, and phrases taken from the language of the chase. Many 
pages might be devoted to this most interesting complexion of the 
poet’s work, more especially because so many passages are shown to 
be simply unintelligible without a knowledge of hunting terms as used 
in Shakespeare’s day, and as interwoven by him in the most natural 
way to add strength and colouring to the ever-varying texture of his 
phraseology. So consistent is their employment all through, and so 
definite besides are the local allusions, that, as the learned judge tells 
us, if Shakespeare’s name had been completely lost one could recon- 
struct from the writings themselves the man of Stratford and show 
him to have been their author. 

An attempt has been made to show that Bacon, too, made frequent 
use of such language in his works ; but the comparatively few instances 
discovered by Judge Webb, which are mostly of an everyday character, 


4 Macmillan & Co., 1869. © 
‘5 Macmillan’s Magazine, January 1905, contains an excellent article, ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Boors,’ by George Bartram, in which are collected a large number of 
‘ Midlandisms’ introduced in the Plays. 
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are entirely lacking in the elements of convincing familiarity with 
which Shakespeare handles the terms of the chase. 

Looking at the Baconian case, then, in the broadest aspect, one 
sees that it is of mere flimsy tags of forced interpretation, mere 
unlicensed readings of obvious and simply phrased sentences, of un- 
warranted innuendo against Shakespeare and those who knew him, 
and of theories for which no evidence can be produced, that the 
childish conspiracy is concocted which, according to the pious con- 
victions of the anti-Shakespearians, was hatched over three centuries 
ago, involving countless persons of every rank in its unmeaning 
meshes, for the purpose of shielding Lord Verulam or some other 
from the contamination associated with the stage, and the hurtful 
suggestion of being mistaken for the creator of Venus and Adonis, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, As You Like It, and King Lear. Through the whole 
of Shakespeare’s career we are to believe that all the notable people, 
from Elizabeth and James downwards, who patronised poetry and 
the drama; that all the authors with whom Shakespeare worked, 
his rivals first, but later on his ardent worshippers; that all the 
actors and others connected with the playhouse whose lives were in a 
measure closely interwoven with his own; that the publishers who 
filched his name to sell their wares and the piratical printers who 
traded in shorthand copies of his work ; that the groundlings and the 
well-to-do who crowded to the theatre when his plays were drawing 
the town; that the persons to whom his unrivalled Sonnets were 
addressed, the noblemen to whom his first poems were dedicated, and 
the ‘incomparable paire’ who stood sponsors after his death to his 
collected works, his many friends in London, his fellow-townsmen in 
Stratford, and, more than all, the rival companies of players whose 
diminished takings at their own doors cuttingly reminded them that 
a more attractive playwright had sprung into existence to torment 
them—that these, one and all, were so little interested in the astounding 
nature of his doings that they never asked themselves the question : 
Who is this William Shakespeare? They did not do so: and for the 
best of reasons. They knew the man, ‘as he lived,’ from the day he 
first came to the door of the playhouse until the day he went from 
amongst them, with the wealth his intellect had produced, back to 
the rustic town that was, as all knew, his birthplace. They had 
conversed with him as a man, and not as the shadow of some skulking 
and erudite scholastic ; they had felt the wondrous fascination of his 
incomparable and untaught powers ; they marked his rapid rise, they 
criticised his work, when there was need to criticise, with all the acidity 
that is born of jealousy and self-protection; but the man whose 
censure had perhaps touched him most atoned in generous regret for 
words that may have hurt, by a sentence that brims with truth and 
will stamp for ever the genuine and childlike honesty of Ben Jonson : 
“I loved the man, and do honour his memory on this side idolatry as 
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much as any.’ They drank with him, they jested with him, and 
knew him, as they did so, for the ‘ gentle Shakespeare,’ seeing him as 
he was, and uncaring whether in his younger days he had been poacher 
or butcher’s boy. To the same, in moodier moments—as perchance 
when old John Shakespeare died—he was Hamlet, mourning for the 
father he had loved ; or again, maybe, when Death had robbed him 
of his only boy, his sorrow found utterance in such words as 
Constance speaks : 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his .words, 


Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ™ . 


To those who shared his brilliancy when the sack flowed, he was 
Falstaff, Touchstone, Jacques, or Launce, as the case might be, or his 
fate would have been swift and dismal. To those who shared his 
studies, he was the deep thinker, the world poet, the philosopher, 
the picker up of unconsidered trifles from the classics or elsewhere, 
the unerring delineator of character and master of dramatic incident, 
or the town would soon have rung with the silly imposture which 
had been foisted upon it in his name. The men who met and knew 
the man Shakespeare were aware, as we to-day are aware, that the 
creation of such works as his is far from being the monopoly of those 


born in the purple of aristocracy, or reared in the schools of university 
erudition. Of no such origin, as the world’s history shows, have been 
the naturally gifted beings whose actions have shaped the destinies 
of nations or whose penmanship has lent an enduring distinction to 
the literature of their race. 


Plebeiws Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt 

Nomina." 
If there be any genuine mystery surrounding Shakespeare, it is the 
mere mystery of the existence, at any period or in any rank of life, 
of such a mortal as Shakespeare was. Would it not be well to treat 
that mystery as the poet himself has treated the insoluble problems 
of the origin of evil upon earth? He has given us Iago, unsurpassed 
in fiendishness ; he leaves Cordelia lying strangled across the breast 
of Lear; but, as Dr. Dowden '® tells us, he refuses to answer such 
questions as you may go on to ask, careless of the little rules that 
shape poetical justice. ‘Shakespeare prefers to let you remain in 
the solemn presence of a mystery. He does not invite you into his 
little church or his little library brilliantly illuminated by philosophical 
or theological rushlights. You remain in the darkness. But you 
remain in the vital air. And the great night is overhead.’ 


EpwarpD SULLIVAN. 


© King John, Il. iv.  Juvenal, Sat. viii. * On. cit. 
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NATIONAL AFFORESTATION 


Four-AND-TWENTY years ago the House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee to consider the condition of British forestry, and 
to inquire whether, ‘ by the establishment of a forest school, or other- 
wise, our woodlands could be rendered more remunerative.’ The 
Committee reported strongly in favour of the establishment of a Board 
of Forestry, and of a forest school in each of the three kingdoms, and 
expressed the opinion ‘that some considerable proportion of the 
timber now imported, to the value of 16,000,000/., might, under 
more skilful management, be raised at home . . . This subject,’ they 
added, ‘ is one of great importance and well worthy of early considera- 
tion.’ This Reportslumbered peacefully in its pigeon-hole for fifteen 
years, till 1902, when the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Board of Agriculture to appoint a Depart- 
mental Committee with practically the same reference as to the Select 
Committee. This second Committee fully endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of its predecessor, adding some urgent paragraphs dealing 
especially with the increasing scarcity and price of coniferous timber 
and the effect of economic forestry as a source of employment in thinly- 
peopled districts. 

A third Committee was appointed to inquire into the prospects 
of afforestation in Ireland, and reported last year in favour of the 
State acquiring 300,000 acres of growing wood in that country, and 
700,000 acres of unplanted land. All three Committees dwelt with 
emphasis in their Reports on the advantage to be expected from the 
establishment of systematic forestry by providing employment as 
a check upon rural depopulation. 

This appears to have been the chief consideration inducing the 
present Government to lend an ear to the repeated warnings about a 
failing timber supply. They took the somewhat unusual and puzzling 
course of directing the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion, which 
issued its first Report in 1907, to suspend its inquiry upon the inroads 
of the sea, a purely local mischief, and to apply themselves to inquiring 
‘whether, in connexion with reclaimed lands or otherwise, it is desirable 
to make an experiment in afforestation as a means of increasing 
employment during periods of depression in the labour market, and, 
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if so, by what authority and under what conditions such experiment 
should be conducted.’ 

Great are the virtues of that phrase ‘ or otherwise.’ Fortunately 
Mr. Guest’s colleagues have availed themselves to the full extent 
of its elasticity. The Report, which is signed by all the nineteen 
Commissioners, will certainly not disappoint those persons who, for 
many years past, have been disquieted by the world’s rapidly increas- 
ing consumption of timber, the disappearance of accessible forests, 
the persistent rise in prices and the equally persistent neglect of the 
forest resources—present and potential—of the British Isles, both 
by the State and by private landowners. 

It is not surprising to find no reference in the Report to reclaimed 
land—that is, land reclaimed from the sea—such land being usually 
the reverse of suitable for tree planting; but under the shield of 
‘ otherwise ® the Commissioners have prepared the details of a scheme 
of such magnitude as to raise apprehension lest it should scare away 
our rulers from forestry enterprise on any scale whatever. Doubtless 
in framing this scheme the Commissioners desired to bring forcibly 
to the Government and the public a knowledge of the extent of the 
dormant and neglected resources. of the country. It would be exceed- 
ingly unfortunate if they were understood to declare that it must be 
the scheme, the whole scheme, and nothing but the scheme. They 
have prepared a plan representing the utmost—the maximum—that 
can be profitably undertaken, but there is nothing in their Report un- 
favourable to State forestry being undertaken on a less ambitious scale. 

The principal recommendations of the Commission may be sum- 
marised as follows: Commissioners are to be appginted charged 
with the duty of carrying out a national scheme of afforestation, 
equipped with compulsory powers for the acquisition of such land as 
may be required, the owners receiving the ‘ full value in all the circum- 
stances of each particular case. The Treasury is to grant the Com- 
missioners an annual free loan for the necessary period, that is, until 
the plantations become self-supporting.’ 

The extent of mountain and heathland, and poor tillage land 
that is considered more fit for sylviculture than for agriculture is 
estimated by the Royal Commission at 6,000,000 acres in Scotland, 
2,500,000 acres in England and Wales, and 500,000 in Ireland, equal 
to 9,000,000 acres in the United Kingdom, leaving out of account 
all land exclusively devoted to sport or of a greater altitude than 
1500 feet. This area of 9,000,000 acres it is proposed that the State 
should acquire and plant at the rate of 150,000 acres per annum, 
the total estimated outlay involved amounting at the end of eighty 
years to upwards of 400,000,000/., more than half the National Debt ! 


The annual deficit on the transaction rises from 90,0007. in the first year 
to 3,131,250/. in the fortieth year. In the forty-first and up to the sixtieth 
year the forest becomes practically self-supporting ; in the sixty-first year and 
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subsequently an increased revenue is recived, but it is not until the eighty- 
first year that the full results are obtained, in this year and subsequently 
an approximate equalised revenue of 17,411,000/. per annum being realised. 
Further calculation shows that the value of the property would then be 
562,075,0001., or 106,993,000/. over and above the cost of its creation. 

The average annual revenue after the forest has attained maturity 
.and is in full productive rotation represents a yield of 31. 16s. 6d. on 
the excess of accumulated charges over receipts. The Commissioners 
also present an alternative scheme for dealing with only 6,000,000 
acres, under which both outlay and revenue are proportionately less 
than in the other. 

In every detail of the forecast, your Commissioners have aimed at under- 
estimating rather than overestimating the receipts, while the opposite course 
has been taken in dealing with the various items of expenditure. We have 
endeavoured to include all contingencies that can be reasonably anticipated, 
and the estimates have been based on the present prices of timber. 

It will occur to anybody acquainted with Continental systems 
to ask why the Commissioners, in preparing a scheme for the affores- 
tation of 9,000,000 acres on a rotation of eighty years, should recom- 
mend that 150,000 acres, or one sixtieth of the entire area, should be 
dealt with annually. The orthodox and preferable course, ensuring 
regularity of yield and revenue, would be to deal with only 112,500 acres 
or one eightieth part. The reason which led to this departure from 
approved practice seems inadequate, namely ‘ that the “ unemployed ” 
problem is so insistent on receiving public attention as to justify some 
departure from the theoretical ideal.’ The result must be a serious 
diminution in the revenue for twenty years after the 140th year. 

It is certainly remarkable that all the nineteen gentlemen 
composing the Commission should have been so nearly of a mind 
as to sign a common Report, especially one submitting such an 
heroic enterprise as that which they advocate. Complete unanimity 
in so large a Commission is rare indeed, and requires a very strong 
case on the evidence to ensure it. It is true that a single note 
of partial dissent has been uttered by one of the Commissioners. 
Mr. Stanley Wilson, although signing the report, has appended a 
memorandum expressing his opinion that the financial estimate 
of his colleagues is too sanguine. He considers that they have under- 
rated the cost involved in the utilisation for forestry of unemployed 
labour and the risks from fire, insect and other pests, gales, &c. 
On the first point it.is not unlikely that he may prove to be right ; 
I will refer to it later. As to the second, it should be remembered 
that there is abundant evidence, both historical and geological, to 
prove that 2000 years ago the greater part of these islands below the 
1500 feet was dense forest from sea to sea, and that if gales and 
snowstorms are more destructive than they were of yore, that is not 
owing to any change in the climate of the North Atlantic, but to the 
denudation of the face of the country which has been stripped of its 
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natural protection. British woodland, such as it is, consists chiefly 
of belts and clumps, in which the trees have almost invariably suffered 
from premature and excessive thinning, causing them to grow wide 
branching heads inviting wind damage. It is a rare thing to find in 
this country a contiguous mass of, say, two or three hundred acres 
of wood managed in rotation and with due regard to wind direction. 
It is otherwise in German forests, where not only does the owner, 
whether the State or a private person, regulate his annual felling with 
a constant eye to windward, but is also compelled by law to take 
precautions against letting the wind into his neighbour’s forest. 

As to the fires and insect pests, although the risk from them ought 
not to be overlooked in creating a forest, their prevalence on the Con- 
tinent does not prevent forestry being a very remunerative industry. 
Dr. Schlich laid before the Commission the balance sheet for 1904 
of the State forests of Saxony, which extend to 429,300 acres. It 
showed a gross revenue of 34s. an acre, from which 12s. an acre has 
to be deducted for maintenance, leaving a net profit of 22s. Dr. 
Schlich chose Saxony as an example because, physically and economi- 
cally, it resembles the United Kingdom more closely than does any 
other of the German States; but he might have quoted higher profits 
earned in Wiirtemberg and some other States. The State forests of 
the German Empire, covering about 9,848,000 acres, yielded during 
the five years 1877-81 an average net income of 4,280,000/., equal 
to 8s. 6d. per acre. Being worked in regular rotation, and yielding to 
the acre each year no more than the equivalent of the national annual 
increment, these forests ensured to the management full advantage 
from the general rise in timber prices (they have advanced about 
50 per cent. in the Prussian State forests since 1880), so that in the 
quinquennium 1892-6 the average annual net profits had risen to 
5,416,600/. or lls. an acre. But these State forests represent only 
329 per cent. of the whole woodland area in the German Empire. 
Taking State and private forests together, the average net annual 
profit works out at only 6s. 8d. an acre. This may seem nothing very 
magnificent, unless it is remembered that by far the greater part of the 
forest area in Germany is either mountain or sandy waste, either useless 
for any other purpose than woodland or incapable of yielding a grazing 
rent of more than, at most, 1s. or 2s. per acre. The returns of the 
Board of Agriculture show an estimate of about 3,000,000 acres under 
woodland of sorts in the United Kingdom. Wereit possible to compile 
@ balance sheet of the management of this area, it would infallibly 
show an enormous deficit; whereas, were it under economic treatment 
like the German forests, there are no physical or other causes to 
prevent it yielding a similar net profit of 6s. 8d. an acre per annum. 

Nor can we look to the existing State forests of Great Britain 
fot better economic results than those of private woodland manage- 
ment. In the Annual Report of the Office of Woods and Forests for 
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the year 1907-8, the figures given under the head of ‘ Royal Forests 
and Woodlands’ are as follows :— 


d, £ rs a. 


25,171 17 6 


Revenue 23,904 3 0 
Expenditure =° et 
Net loss 1,267 14 6 : 
, 25,171 17 6 25,171 17 6 

It is to be noted that there are included in the revenue upwards of 
70001. representing rent of land and houses, and 700/. received for 
shooting licences in the New Forest. Also that Windsor Park and 
Forest are not included in the account, the gross revenue from that 
domain being only 6543. earned by an expenditure of 30,563/., bringing 
out a deficit of over 24,0007. Of the revenue earned, 37181. represents 
rent of land and houses. On the other hand, in the expenditure 
are included such items as 3660. for building a chaplain’s house, 
7431. for food for deer, game and stock, and a host of other charges 
which have no relation to forestry. 

No unfavourable reflection can be made upon the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests because of this unsatisfactory result. They 
have administered the State forests in the past according to the in- 
structions given them by Parliament—namely, as a mixture of picnic 
ground, common grazing, and landscape gardening. It is satisfac- 
tory to note a reform in management since Mr. Stafford Howard 
became Senior Commissioner. Not only have some of the Crown woods 
been put under a regular working plan, but land has been acquired 
in Argyllshire and in Wales for conversion into forest. The grants 
hitherto made to a few educational institutions were of little practical 
value without access to any woodland, where the lessons learnt in 
laboratory and lecture room could be enforced by demonstration. 

There is one point in the Commissioners’ scheme which it is not 
easy to understand. Upon what basis of growth and values have they 
founded their estimate of 17,411,000/. as the equalised annual revenue 
from 9,000,000 acres of forest ? That means a net profit of nearly 21. 
per acre per annum over the whole area, whereas the highest return 
from any German State forest is 25s. 4d. in Wiirtemberg, and the lowest 
4s. 10d. in Oldenburg. Professor Schlich, indeed, considers that, 
* owing to the difference in climate, the production of timber in these 
islands will be more rapid than in Saxony,’ and adds that, whereas 
the revenue from Saxony forests represents 2} per cent. on capital 
valuation, ‘ personally I am satisfied that we could count on 3 to 3} 
per cent. return.’ This seems to leave out of account the adverse 
fact that a considerable proportion of the 9,000,000 acres to be planted 
lies above the 1000 feet level, where tree growth is far slower than it 
is below that height. In fact, those who have experience in Scottish 
planting will probably hesitate to admit that forestry can be under- 
taken with the slightest prospect of profit at a greater elevation than 
1000, or at most 1200 feet. 
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Again, Continental foresters enjoy one constant source of revenue 
upon which we cannot calculate in this country—namely, firewood. 
* The Commissioners make passing allusion to this; but reckon against 
it the higher prices commanded by timber in this country, forgetting, 
apparently, that one of the chief arguments in favour of afforestation 
is to keep the price of timber at a reasonable figure. Over far the 
greater part of Europe, wood is the universal fuel ; every stick in the 
forest is worked up into faggots ; butin this country ‘lop and top’ counts 
for nothing in timber sales, and in most counties it is burnt as waste. 

Perhaps the recommendation of the Commissioners that powers 
should be conferred upon the Forestry authority to acquire land 
compulsorily is that to which strongest objection will be taken, 
and it must be admitted that the natural repugnance of the citizen 
to expropriation is not unreasonable. But the principle has long since 
been admitted and constantly acted upon that private rights may be 
bought up compulsorily for the public good. Railway construction, 
school buildings, burial grounds, military camps, small holdings, all 
require that the individual shall give way where the interest of the Com- 
munity can be shown to require it. Professor Schlich has strongly 
criticised this proposal in a letter to the Times (22nd of February 
1909). He perceives ‘every probability of private proprietors parti- 
cipating on a liberal scale in the work of afforestation, rather than see 
their land expropriated.’ Speaking as a landowner I must confess 
myself utterly unable to share his confidence in this matter. Very 
few indeed are the landowners who could afford to lock up the requisite 
capital for the space of two or three generations, and those few who 
could do so lack the power of insuring continuous good manage- 
ment on the part of their successors. Other deterrents from private 
forestry enterprise are the rating of immature growing woods; 
death duties which may have to be paid two or three times before 
the crop is ripe for the axe; perhaps greatest of all, the uncertain 
political future before private ownership of land, which is at once 
the most visible and vulnerable form of property. Here is no question 
of eviction ; the Forest Commissioners would be very different from 
what we have learnt to regard as the typical Civil Servants if they 
were to exercise their powers in an arbitrary, inconsiderate or tyran- 
nical manner. Without those powers, they would be unable to carry 
out any scheme, on whatever scale, of national afforestation ; but it 
is improbable that they would often have to use them. 

The Commission considered carefully a co-operative scheme, 
recommended by Lord Lovat, whereby the State and the private owner 
should become co-partners, the former providing the capital, the latter 
the land, profits to be shared pro rata of the value of their respective 
contributions. The proposal is not free from the objections to all 
forms of dual ownership, which has landed us in a pretty mess in Ireland, 
and the inequality of the partnership in this case would be enhanced 
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by the exemption of one partner from death duties to which the other 
would be liable at recurrent intervals, For it must be borne in mind 
that in matters of forestry everything must be undertaken with a view 
to perpetuity. 

One may feel unable to share to the full with the Commissioners 
their sanguine estimate of the financial result of forestry as an invest- 
ment, and hesitate before embarking upon such a vast scheme as they 
recommend, and yet feel fully convinced by the case they have made 
out for afforestation of areas sufficiently large and continuous to 
bring the cost of supervision as low as possible and to ensure the 
creation of well-sheltered woodland. 

The case rests upon two main considerations. (1) The rapidly 
increasing consumption of timber coupled with the disappearance of 
accessible forest ; (2) the value of afforestation as a source of employ- 
ment, and a check upon rural depopulation. 

(1) Much stress was laid by the Committees of 1885 and 1902 upon 
the prospect of a dearth of timber and its consequent effect upon the 
trade and manufactures of the United Kingdom. The Committee of 
1902 were of opinion that ‘ the world is rapidly approaching a shortage, 
if not an actual dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, which con- 
stitutes between 80 and 90 per cent. of the total British timber imports.’ 

This warning is repeated in the Report of the Royal Commission. 

The very serious shortage of the world’s timber supply, to which we must 
apparently look forward, would appear to place the United Kingdom, which has 
benefited so richly from the exploitation of natural forests, under some obliga- 
tion to replenish the stock by methodical afforestation if posterity is not to be 
gravely hampered by the shortage of a raw material necessary to its industries. 


There is, indeed, not a single important industry in this country 
that does not depend upon an abundant and reasonably cheap supply 
of timber. So long as foreign forests could meet these requirements, 
it was a matter of no moment to the British manufacturer or mine- 
owner that he was consuming imported material which, under proper 
management, might be produced at home; but the rapid industrial 
expansion of certain countries, notably the United States and the Ger- 
man Empire, has not only cut off the supplies formerly derived from 
their forests, but has brought them into the timber market as purchasers 
in competition with ourselves. Twenty years ago the United States 
could send us as much timber as we cared to take from them ; but in 
1892 the American Secretary of Agriculture warned the Government 
in his Annual Report that ‘ the white pine forests which, a few years 
ago seemed so great that to attempt an accurate estimate of them 
was deemed too difficult an undertaking, have since then become 
reduced to such small proportions that the end of the whole supply, 
both in Canada and the United States, is now plainly in view.’ The 
end, in the United States at least, came even more swiftly than the 
Minister foresaw, and for the last ten years they have been importing 
timber from Canada of the average annual value of 2,600,000/. Both 
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the American and the Canadian Governments have now taken alarm— . 
the first having adopted regulations against reckless lumbering, the 
second having under consideration measures for checking the inordinate 
consumption of their forests by American pulp mills. 

Similarly the German Empire, formerly one of our sure sources of 
supply, cannot now meet its own requirements from the native forests, 
although these are more successfully managed than any in the world 
and produce timber of the estimated value of 22,000,000/. per annum.' 

At present Sweden and Western France are the chief ‘European 
sources of our supply of coniferous timber, the French imports con- 
sisting almost exclusively of pit wood from the Landes, formerly a 
malarial desert of 1,500,000 acres, now, thanks to the timely foresight 
of the French Government, a thriving pine forest, yielding an annual 
revenue of 600,000/. to 800,000/. a year. This supply is not likely to 
fail, but the prospect in Sweden is affected by what took place when the 
British duties on imported timber were reduced in 1842 to 30s. a load 
for sawn wood, and 24s. for hewn, further reduced in 1851 to 10s, and 
7s. 6d. a load respectively, and abolished altogether in 1866. 

This gave so great a stimulus to the Swedish lumber and sawmilling 
industries as to cause reckless felling and destruction of the most 
accessible forests, the effect whereof is now being felt, and will prob- 
ably reduce the output for twenty years to come. 

The extent to which the United Kingdom has come to rely upon 
foreign imports of timber, and the progressive rate of our consumption 
during a period of twenty years, may be seen in the following tables 
compiled from the Statistical Abstract :— 


A.—QUANTITIES OF Woop AND TIMBER IMPORTED. 
(A load of Timber—40 to 50 cubic feet—1 ton.) 





Wood and Timber \ 1886 1905 





Loads Loads 
" 2,596,078 
95,178 145,663 
895 60,976 | 
58,411 53,834 





Sawn or SpPrir :— 
Fir 


Is . i . 3,554,769 | 5,797,922 | 2,243,153 | 
Unenumerated 2 231,017 188,604 | Ji 
STAVES . ‘ ‘ 130,717 119,182. | ald 
Woop Pup j . 117,683 578,012 | 460,349 
FourntrurE Woops :— Tons Tons Tons 
Mahogany ‘ , 48,732 95,548 46,816 
Unenumerated . 50,717 197,111 146,394 

















Dye-woods, tanning materials, wood-pulp boards and some other 
forest products are not included in this return. 


' Dr. Nisbet states that the imports of timber into the German Empire average 
4,500,000 tons annually, valued at nearly 15,000,000/. (The Forester, vol. i. p. 84, 
1905). 
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B.—DEcLARED VaLuE or Woop anp TimBER ImporTED. 

















Wood and Timber 1886 1905 poe aig et 
| Hawn :— me £ 2 

Fir . - : . | 2,191,254 3,495,523 1,304,269 59°5 

Oak i , ‘ 540,242 875,875 335,633 62:1 

Teak : : j 498,257 876 654 378,397 75°9 

Unenumerated . 192,483 225,753 33,270 17-2 
| Sawn on SPLIT :— i. 3 

Fir. 5 5 . | 7,813,046 | 14,469,574 | »6,656,528 | 85°1 

Unenumerated ¢ 392,446 785,756 393,310 100°2 
| STAVES ‘: . ‘ 532,117 | 553,092 20,975 | 3-9 
| Woop Purr... 724,955 | 2,759,627 | 2,034,672  280°6 
| FuRNITURE Woops :— 

Mahogany . .| 402,935 820,995 | 418,060 103-7 

Unenumerated ? 407,562 1,170,785 | 763,236 | 187-2 

Total . . .| 13,695,297 | 26,033,647 | 12,338,350 900 | 








In three classes only has there been a decrease in the quantity 
imported, namely, unenumerated hewn wood, 7°8 per cent., un- 
enumerated sawn wood, 18°3 per cent., and staves 8°8 per cent., but 
even in these the rise of value has been enough to cause an increase 
in the amount paid for the diminished quantity of 17:2, 100-2, and 39 
per cent. respectively. The returns for 1907, a year of great industrial 
activity, will doubtless show a considerable advance, both in quantity 
and value, of timber imports. The coal trade was booming in that 
year, and the amount of hewn fir swallowed up annually by coal mines 
as prop-wood is enormous. It vexes one to perceive that the British 
Government and landowners have not only sacrificed by want of fore- 
sight the profit which they might have secured as producers, but have 
to pay far more dearly as consumers in competition with other industrial 
communities. The two classes of timber which bulk most largely in 
our imports—hewn and sawn fir—are just those which all experts agree 
in declaring could be most readily grown in the United Kingdom :— 


Your Commissioners (runs the Report) find that the comparative neglect 
and failure of sylviculture in the United Kingdom is not in any sense to be 
attributed to natural or inherent disadvantages of soil or climate, but that on 
the contrary the conditions which prevail in these islands are favourable to 
the production of high-class ¢imber if scientific methods of afforestation be 
pursued. . . . Even at present prices, sylviculture should prove a safe and 
remunerative investment ; but when the highly probable advance in the value 
of timber is considered, it does not seem unduly optimistic to expect that en- 
hanced profits will accrue. 


The possibility of growing timber for profit in this country is regarded 
by many persons with scepticism, even by those who do not contest 
the universal opinion of Continental experts that our climate and great 
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portions of our soil are admirably adapted for tree growth.’ They point 
to the numerous cases where landowners have fine timber to dispose 
of and cannot get a decent price for it, and they overlook or disregard 
the obvious reasons for this, namely irregularity of quantity and 
quality in the supply and the want of business connection between pro- 
ducer and consumer. The landowner who wants to dispose one year 
of several thousand tons of mixed hard and soft wood, and another year 
of fifty large oaks, may have nothing to offer for sale in the third year, 
and in the fourth year comes into market with twenty acres of mature 
larch, will be lucky indeed if he can command a good market which 
he has been at no pains to deserve. No farm, no factory, no productive 
industry of any kind, could be run at a profit with such an utter absence 
of system as prevails in most private woodlands. The merchant, 
knowing exactly what he wants, goes where experience tells him he is 
sure to get it, both as regards quantity and uniform quality. As these 
requisites can only be ensured in the produce either of virgin forest or 
in forest managed on a regular working plan of rotation, he naturally 
looks to foreign sources of supply. 

Undoubtedly, although the British Isles are capable of producing 
timber of as high a quality as any other part of the world, that which 
comes into the market is far inferior to that which is grown in foreign 
countries. Ten years ago, or thereby (I forget the exact date), I was 
allowed to deal with this matter in the pages of this Review, and 
to refer to the mischievous tradition which encouraged the growth 
of branches instead of bole, producing coarse, knotted wood instead 
of clean long planks. Good timber can only be grown in close canopy, 
which kills off side branches, checks undue width of annual growth-rings, 
and by keeping down ground herbage, encourages the accumulation 
of forest soil. But close canopy is not ideal game cover, for which 
dense undergrowth can only be secured by thinning out the trees to 
an extent which ruins them as a crop. This was all very well in the 
days when it took 2200 mature oaks, the more crooked the better, 
to build a single one of Nelson’s ‘ seventy-fours,’ but it is a sad waste 
of fine material now that our battleships are all built of iron. Modern 
cover-shooting is such a thoroughly artificial affair, depending not upon 
the natural stock of game, but upon thousands of hand-reared pheasants, 
that it requires no superhuman craft to adapt it to the conditions of 


* Even Mr. H. J. Elwes, who has pronounced profitable forestry to be out of the 
question in the United Kingdom (‘gambling in futures’ is the term he applies to it) 
bears testimony to its capabilities for producing fine timber. In the introduction to 
the splendid work upon British trees which he is in course of producing in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Henry, the authors state that ‘after having seen the trees of every 
country in Europe, of nearly all the States of North America, of Canada, Japan, 
China, West Siberia and Chile, we confidently assert that the United Kingdom con- 
tains a greater number of fine trees from the temperate regions of the world than any 
other country.’ 
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well-grown forest. Indeed it was from Germany, the home of 
scientific forestry, that the late Prince Consort imported the system 
of battue, now all prevalent in this country. Given a few advantageous 
“ends ’ to put the birds over the guns in artistic style, and it is only a 
question of skill how to bring the game to those points. At Holkham, 
that Mecca of low-ground sport, there is, or used to be, one principal 
place—the hill called Scarborough—for successive rises throughout 
the day, the pheasants being manceuvred through miles of surrounding 
woodland to run the gauntlet of the guns at that spot. 

Fortunately, the modern fashion of cover-shooting tends to dis- 
courage ground game, except in enclosed warren. ‘Ground game,’ 
say the Commissioners, ‘ has been the cause of immense destruction 
amongst the young trees, and thus it has, in a measure, directly 
brought about that condition of understocking which is so inimical to 
the growth of good timber and to the successful results of forestry. 
Nor is it possible, in the presence of even a moderate head of ground 
game, to secure natural regeneration of woodlands, the young 
seedling trees being nibbled over almost as soon as they appear above 
ground.’ 

This is far from stating the whole mischief caused by rabbits. 
The presence of these insatiable rodents entails a serious increase in 
the initial outlay of planting owing to the necessity for wire netting. 
To enclose a square block of sixty-four acres takes 2240 yards of 1}-inch 
mesh, 42 inches wide, with 6 inches turned under the sod and larch posts 
to carry it. If this can be done for 6d.a running yard (it certainly cannot 
be done for less), the cost of the whole fence will be 56/., and this figure 
will be indefinitely increased where the enclosure is of irregular shape, 
as must often be the case. For instance, if the rectangle is twice as long 
as it is broad, it will require 2805 yards of netting, costing 70I. 2s. 6d. 
Moreover, the smaller the area the greater the proportionate cost of 
enclosing it. A square of a single acre in extent takes 280 yards of 
netting = 7/.; four acres in a square take 560 yards = 14l. or 70s. 
an acre ; 1024 acres in a square take 8960 yards = 224l., or 4s. 44d. 
an acre, and so on. Assuredly rabbits, even in moderate numbers, 
are the chief hindrance to forestry in this country, and, where they 
abound, they are absolutely prohibitive of profitable tree growth. 

Complaints are often heard about the effect of railway rates upon 
the traffic in home-grown timber, and railway companies are bitterly 
blamed for making preferential charges in favour of foreign timber. 
Such difference must always exist between regular and spasmodic 
traffic. The imports of foreign timber being regular in amount, in 
the ports of consignment and in their destination, the railway com- 
panies know pretty accurately how much rolling stock will be required 
for the traffic and at what periods. They are able, therefore, to 
undertake the transport at rates far lower than they could accept for 
casual loads from wayside stations, where, perhaps, there is no crane 
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or other appliance for dealing with weighty timber. This difficulty 
would disappear were British forests yielding a regular annual fall of 
fixed amount. Another circumstance affecting the carriage rates of 
timber usually escapes consideration, namely, that British timber, 
being in the round, is far more troublesome to handle than foreign 
timber, which is consigned either squared, or in planks or balks. 

(2) Having before us the confident assurance of three Forestry 
Committees and a Royal Commission, that there are no physical or 
climatic impediments to the afforestation of large areas within these 
islands, and that the financial prospect of such an undertaking is so 
favourable as to justify the State in proceeding with it, there remains for 
consideration the social effect of the enterprise and the extent to which 
it may be expected to provide employment, permanent or temporary. 

According to Continental experience, it appears that in established 
forest under rotation of eighty years, where the whole of the felling is 
performed by the regular forest staff, one man is employed throughout 
the year for every seventy-fiveacres. Add to this the subsidiary indus- 
tries created by mature forest—carting, sawmilling, and the like—esti- 
mated by Professor Schlich as requiring the labour of three or four times 
the number of the forest staff, and there is employment in the proportion 
of one man to every eighteen acres of forest. It was estimated in 1906 
that about 8,000,000/. was paid annually in salaries and wages for the 
administration, formation and preservation of German forests, repre- 
senting the maintenance of about 200,000 families or about 1,000,000 
souls, and that in working up the raw material yielded by the forests, 
wages were earned annually to the amount of 30,000,000/., maintaining 
about 600,000 families or three million souls. 

The United Kingdom imports from Germany wood-pulp paper 
material and paper manufactured from wood to the value of between 
8,000,000. and 10,000,0007, per annum. All this might, under proper 
system, be produced in the British Isles. There are, or were not long 
ago, two or three pulping mills or cellulose factories in this country, 
but they have to import the soft wood required in that industry, for 
the simple reason that there are no woodlands in Britain managed on 
such a system as to ensure the miller a regular supply of raw material. 
Dr. Nisbet, writing in 1903, has described the genesis and growth of 
this great industry on the Continent :— 


The first wood-pulp factory was started in Saxony about 1854, and the 
first cellulose factory about 1874. There are now in Germany alone, to say 
nothing of Austria, Sweden, and Norway, over 600 pulp-mills, using nearly 
36,000,000 cubic feet of wood per annum, and seventy-one cellulose factories, 
consuming about 30,000,000 cubic feet. And these are comparatively new 
industries, capable of enormous expansion, and likely in time to raise the price 
of the softer woods suited for the trade—willow, poplar, birch, lime, and the 
softer conifers.* 





’ The Forester, vol. i. p. 84, 
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After all, considering that both the present generation and the next 
must have passed away before much of the forest about to be created 
is productive,‘ the matter of most concern to us is what immediate 
demand for labour may be anticipated from afforestation. Upon that 
point the Commissioners were guided by professional and other evidence 
before them that the operation of planting requires on an average the 
labour of twelve men upon every hundred acres during the planting 
season of five or six months,’ and the permanent employment of one 
man to every hundred acres. Suppose, therefore, that the Department 
of Woods and Forests were to undertake the planting of their newly- 
acquired estate of Inverliever at the rate of only 1000 acres per annum, 
what would be the effect upon the local population? Hitherto it may 
be assumed that these 12,500 acres afforded employment for, say, seven 
or eight shepherds and three gamekeepers, ten or eleven men in all, 
Henceforward the temporary labour of 120 men would be required 
during six months, from October to March, and the permanent services 
of ten men throughout the year upon every 1000 acres planted. 
At the end of thirteen years, after the whole area had been planted, 130 
woodmen would be permanently employed instead of the ten or eleven 
who were formerly occupied in tending sheep and game. In short, 
the class of land which is to be dealt with would support, if under forest, 
ten or twelve times the population "which derives a living from it in its 
present condition. 

So much for the effect of forestry as a source of permanent or 
periodical employment; but the question presents itself at once— 
to what can the extra or temporary hands turn when their six months 
employment ceases in spring, and what amount of training do they 
require for the work allotted to them in the forest ? The answer is 
found in the natural and intimate association which has been formed 
in several countries between forestry and small holdings. In Lord 
Lovat’s Inverness-shire woods, for instance, extending to about 10,000 
acres, much of the work is done by crofters paying 4J. or 5/. of annual 
rent. Itis notorious that life can only be sustained on the average High- 
land croft at a level of bare subsistence, unless the crofter can supple- 
ment his means by fishing, acting as gillie to sportsmen, or by labour 
on a neighbour’s larger farm. Given these aids, the croft is an inesti- 
mable boon, the locus of a comfortable and happy home; without 
them, it is impossible to wring a decent living out of a few acres of 
arable ground and common grazing, as has been abundantly proved 
in the present year by the extent to which the general crofter population 

* The most rapid return from plantation known to the writer is that from eight 
acres at Taymount, which was planted, far too thinly, with Douglas fir in 1860. In 
1900 the owner received an offer of 16001. for the trees, 1796 in number, equal to 
2002. an acre. 

5 The Corporation of Manchester plant annually 100 to 120 acres at Thirlmere, 
employing twenty men ; the Corporation of Leeds accomplish 100 to 150 acres with a 
staff of twelve to fifteen men. 
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of the Highlands and the peasantry of Ireland have claimed and. 
received old age pensions. 

For an example of the stimulus given to small holdings by forest 
employment, we may turn once more to Germany :— 


It is almost a universal rule in Germany (said Professor Schlich in his evi- 
dence) that there are no permanent forest workmen, only the protective staff 
to look after and take care of the forest. The work . . . in the greater part of 
the country is done in winter, and by the same men as cultivate the land— 
small holders ; some have one acre, some five, some up to ten, which they 
cultivate in summer, and when winter comes round and there is nothing to 
do in the fields they work in the forest. 


Similar evidence came from other witnesses. Mr. Frith said that 
on the forestry demonstration area recently acquired by the State in 
Denbighshire, some of the men employed were small holders. 

All this is very encouraging in connexion with the problem of 
small holdings’; indeed the key to their success seems to consist in the 
provision of suitable winter employment for the holder ; but it scarcely 
touches the existing difficulty of the unemployed. Even were the 
Government able and willing to start afforestation on a large scale 
immediately, it would be impossible to find work for more than a very 
small percentage of those whose necessity weighs so heavily upon 
the community in times of depressed trade. In the first place there 
is no means of lodging thousands of men in the regions which it is 
proposed to plant ; in the second place it would be unreasonable to 
expect anything but disappointment from setting city hands, untrained 
and uninured to exposure, to an unfamiliar kind of work in the bleakest 
parts of the country at the most inclement season of the year. Even 
hardy agricultural labourers, accustomed to spade and other outdoor 
work, require two or three weeks’ instruction and close supervision 
before they can be trusted in the delicate though simple operation of 
planting, upon the right execution of which the whole future of the 
forest depends. 

Moreover, supposing it were possible to utilise the out-of-works 
in times of slack trade, how would their places be filled when 
industrial revival recalled them to their city homes? If the State 
forest is to justify itself, it must be run on business lines, and cannot 
be subjected to the irregularity inseparable from casual labour. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., struck the true note when he advocated 
extension of State forests ‘not only to meet periods of temporary 
distress due to unemployment, but work which would permanently 
enlarge the area of employment.’ The special value of forestry on a 
large and systematic scale is that it calls for most labour in winter, 
when field labour is at its lowest and work is normally scarce, quite 
independently of the general condition of trade. This applies with 
special force to Ireland, the evidence of Mr. Doran, Chief Land Inspector 
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of the Congested Districts Board, being very convincing on this point. 
He stated that out of some 220,000 agricultural labourers in Ireland, 
at least 24,000 migrate every year to England to seek employment. 
Most of these labourers have small agricultural holdings which occupy 
them during the spring and summer—the very class adapted for work 
in the forest. In bad seasons the Irish Government, said Mr. Doran, 
have been compelled to devise relief works of ‘a comparatively 
useless character,’ whereas if the State had possessed forest land in that 
country, which is better adapted than most other countries for the 
production of timber, this chronically surplus labour might have been 
put to good account by enriching the land for generations to come. 

Unfortunately a most ill-advised and disastrous experiment in 
forestry was begun by the Congested Districts Board in 1891. An area 
of 960 acres in Connemara on the barren windswept seaboard of the 
Atlantic having been handed over to the Board by the Irish Land 
Commission, planting operations were vigorously started. Any ex- 
perienced forester could have foretold the result. In 1895, out of 
two million coniferous trees and half a million hard woods planted 
nearly all were dead or dying except the worthless Austrian and 
mountain pines. In 1898, after 10,500/. had been spent on the ‘ forest’ 
of Knockboy, operations were suspended, and sceptics in British 
forestry were strengthened in their incredulity. 

It is difficult to believe that the Report of the Royal Commission, 
endorsing, as it does fully, the conclusions reached by every preceding 
inquiry, can fail of effect in moving the Government to this great 
undertaking, even if something short of the full scheme put forward be 
the measure of their confidence. The two main inducements to action 
are to be found in the actual contraction in the available foreign supply, 
threatening the prosperity of our principal industries, nay, the very 
existence of some of them, and the expediency of providing rural 
employment of the most desirable kind as a counter-agency to the 
townward movement of the population. If any further justification 
for the enterprise be required, it may be found in the argument of 
the Commissioners that ‘ Money expended in afforestation differs 
in kind from other calls on the national purse. It is a productive 
investment of capital. . . No stronger justification for proceeding 
by loan than a reproductive outlay exists.’ 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 





SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
GREAT EARTHQUAKE 


All in a moment overwhelmed and fallen.—Muiuron. 


A Few observations made on the spot concerning the effect produced 
on human beings by the recent disastrous disturbances of earth and 
sea may not be without interest from a psychological standpoint at 
the present time. 

If it be true that wine reveals truth, no less does terror draw aside 
the veil of human conventionalism to show the true character of 
men and women beneath. The greater the terror the more evident 
are the signs betraying individual characteristics ; because insincerity 
(which is also a distorted form of self-protection) being laid aside, 
the real human being stands out as Nature made him. At least, so 
it appeared to me during the days which succeeded the catastrophe 
which razed Messina and Reggio to the ground and destroyed the 
many other towns and villages of Sicily and Calabria. 

The events of the fateful 28th of December in the small and well- 
known hill-town of Sicily, where I was at the time, may be briefly 
related. 

At 5.20, when the morning was yet dark except for the brilliancy 
of many stars in a cloudless sky, and when the inhabitants were 
sleeping after the Christmas merrymaking, a violent upheaval of the 
earth, accompanied by a dull rumbling, awoke me. That was fol- 
lowed immediately by a convulsive shaking, which made me realise 
what a rat must feel when in the mouth of a terrier. I wondered how 
long that shaking would last. The first thought of those who live 
in ‘ earthquake countries ’ is as to the duration and force of a shock, 
and whether it be wiser to take refuge in the open air. It seemed 
as if that trembling would never end. It lasted half a minute, though 
the instruments in the Messina Observatory, which were not destroyed, 
recorded thirty-five seconds as the duration of the greatest shock. 
Elsewhere in Sicily it was less. Then the roar of many waters was 
heard. It was the advance and receding of the seismic waves which 
added devastation to that of the earthquake. 

663 
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Shouts, wailings, imprecations, desperate cries of terror and of 
appeal to the saints, accompanied by the barking of dogs, came 
from below and resounded from all quarters of the town. The 
still night suddenly became one of indescribable uproar. As if by 
magic windows were illuminated as the electric lights were turned 
on by the awakened sleepers. The clamour continued as shock 
succeeded shock. People precipitated themselves from the houses 
in costumes hastily improvised. 

A cry of ‘ San Pancrazio’ was raised ; and a crowd of awestricken 
people hurried, lanterns in hand, to the church of their patron saint 
on the side of the hill outside the town. 

There, filling the church to overflowing, they prostrated them- 
selves before the image whose help they had come to invoke. 
Humility and penitence, tearful supplication and agonised fear, were 
marked on anxious faces dimly illuminated by the few hastily lighted 
candles on the altar. Outside in the arched court the people also 
knelt, calling aloud for protection, muttering audible prayers accom- 
panied by sobs. 

The east reddened with the dawn. The earth shook at intervals. 
Later, more of the population, headed by the town band, hurried to 
the church. By common consent it was agreed that the saint should 
be taken to the town to assure greater protection by his presence. 
It was then daylight. 

Amid the clanging of bells, shouts of the people, and solemn 
music, the large figure of San Pancrazio was carried shoulder high by 
many willing bearers from the sanctuary into the ante-court, and 
thence up the steep path to the arched gateway of the town. 

The populace filled the streets ; the slight balconies were perilously 
packed ; the band played lustily ; and the huge procession, gathering 
in numbers as it went, passed from one end of the town to the other. 
It was a moment of exhilaration which lasted but a short time. 

In the small space between two castellated gateways, the image 
was lifted from the shoulders of its supporters and placed on the 
ground. The many who helped to carry the heavy shrine wiped their 
foreheads hot with exertion. 

The little piazza was crowded. Locomotion was difficult. All 
elbowed their way towards the saint, who, seated on his gilded throne 
and clad in gorgeous vestments with a jewelled mitre on his head 
and a crozier in his left hand, while the right was raised in the act of 
blessing, received homage from the faithful. 

Now that the music and the shouts of enthusiasm had ceased, 
the faces of the crowd became again sad and full of concern. A 
silence fell upon the multitude. The danger had been so recent and 
alarming that terror resumed easy sway. Priests in biretta and 
camicia; aged women with faces scored with lines; old men sup- 
ported on sticks; women and girls in bright-coloured dresses and 
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gaudy kerchiefs about their heads; men, youths, and boys with - 
lighted tapers in their hands, formed that remarkable crowd. All 
were pensive, solemn, pale. They muttered prayers and invocations, 
using their hands in supplication. Many were in tears. It was a 
strangely impressive crowd, which had but one common feeling— 
that of abject fear and apprehension. Women crossed themselves. 
‘Madonna mia,’ they said mechanically, calling upon the Virgin and 
saints in turn. ‘Quando mai, quando mai,’ queried an old man 
tearfully to himself, shaking his head. He had never known so awful 
an earth-shock, so great a terror, as this. 

The calamity appeared to draw people together. It was a brother- 
hood of grief. Companionship was essential. Solitude unbearable. 
They communicated their woe by expressive gestures, as is their wont, 
not by words. Words were inadequate to convey the depth of their 
despair. That silence of a garrulous and laughter-loving people 
measured the ‘deep mysterious fear’ which pervaded all minds. 
The strident voices of the women were hushed. Ragged urchins were 
mute, and wandered aimlessly about, their tricks and their games 
forgotten. Even the whining beggars omitted to ask for alms—the 
money collected that day was to propitiate the saint and not for them. 
An undefined yet overpowering sense of the dreadful was abroad ; 
it deepened as the hours passed. Had they known the fate which 
had befallen Messina and Calabria, with the loss of kinsfolk and 
friends, cries and lamentation would have broken that silence. But 
the direful knowledge was yet to come. 

Then the procession was re-formed. As the saint was raised once 
more on the shoulders of his half-hundred bearers and wended his way 
to his temporary abode in the mother church, patereroes roared, 
bells clanged, men cheered, and the throng pushed forward eagerly 
to serve as escort and guard of honour. The saint entered the big 
church through the west door. The building, in spite of danger from 
the continuous shocks of earthquake, was crowded from end to end. 
The congregation rose as the procession went in. The sacred burden 
was deposited before the high altar ablaze with the light of many 
tapers. The organ took up the music as the band ceased ; the religious 
function began. 

What has been related was the visible result of the earthquake 
in men’s minds. But it seemed to me there was more of interest 
beneath the surface. It.is certain that all who had had a share in 
the alarm of the morning had undergone a change wrought by a shock 
so sudden and severe. How had it affected them? That was my 
thought when I looked at the upturned faces of the congregation as 
they listened rapturously to the discourse of the gentle and intel- 
lectual young priest who addressed the multitude from the pulpit. 

How had it affected him? I can imagine that pity was the fore- 
most feeling in his mind—pity for the sorely-distressed and panic- 
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stricken souls about him, with gratitude for a merciful escape from the 
death which had been so imminent. 

But that was a theme scarcely touched upon as he spoke. True 
to his calling and training, he sought rather to impress upon the 
people the teaching of the Church and a proper observance of its 
precepts. It was an address to the poor and lowly. Pointing to the 
sacred figure of the saint before the altar, he told them in eloquent 
words that the disaster was a direct visitation of Heaven for their 
neglect. There could be no doubt of it. The following day was 
marked in the calendar as the name-day, or festa, of the saint. No 
preparation had been made to honour him. Though the town was 
rich and prosperous they had neglected him for some years. The 
preacher blamed them for their laxity. He called upon them to 
cease from their neglect ; from swearing ; from lying ; from thieving ; 
in order to merit his protection. He ended by proclaiming a solemn 
feast-day to be held later in less troublous times as a sure means of 
securing the saint’s favours and propitiating his wrath. 

It was a moment well chosen for such a theme. That it was not 
distasteful was evidenced by the eagerness with which the very poor, 
also, put their pence into the collecting bags assiduously circulated 
throughout the church for the cost of the coming festa. 

His words produced the effect intended by the preacher. Assured 
of the protection of the saint, the haggard look of apprehension, that 
startled look in the eyes, which I had noticed earlier in the day, 
softened. Courage returned as loud evvivas for the saint echoed 
through the building at the preacher’s call. 

In times of disaster the Southern Italians, who may have been 
led astray from, or are indifferent in regard to, religious observances, 
become very devout. When the cholera epidemic ravaged Sicily ; 
when Vesuvius was in eruption more recently ; and now in this much 
graver calamity, the churches were, as they are now, crowded with 
worshippers, returned once more to the fold in ecstasies of devotion 
and contrition. 

Later, when the church had emptied of all but a very few, I noticed 
that one very old woman remained at the side of the enthroned saint. 
I watched her. She could have had nothing to lose by the earth- 
quake, because she probably possessed nothing but the few rags 
which covered her and the stick on which she leant so heavily. But 
her tears and her sobs, and the ardent kisses impressed on the gilded 
slipper of the saint might have indicated dread for the loss of countless 
treasures. Was she fearful that her beloved paese might be destroyed ? 
that the few suffering years which remained might be denied her ? 
Or was it the fear of the unknown and the terrible which assailed her ? 
I imagine it was the last. But whatever it was, she alone of the many 
worshippers of the morning remained in supplication at the feet of 
him who from her childhood she had learnt to believe was her inter- 
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cessor for protection and pleader for divine favours in this world and~ 
the next. 

Another attracted my attention, and she alsoa woman. She sat 
motionless and speechless on a seat. Her eyes, staring and expression- 
less like the unclosed eyes of a corpse, were fixed on the face of the 
saint, Intense fear had removed any visible sense of alarm and 
almost all signs of life. 

Fear, in fact, reigned supreme on all sides, and increased as the 
greatness of the disaster became known. It manifested itself in 
different ways according to the individual. It generally took some 
form of egoism. One man was moved to tears at the sight of the 
universal destruction at Messina. Yet his chief lamentation was 
a complaint that God had deprived the land of that peace and well- 
being in which he himself had so greatly delighted. Another, and he 
a public functionary, refused to attend to his duties because some 
remote property of his had been slightly injured. So complete was 
the demoralisation no work was done for a week after the earthquake, 
although no damage had been caused in the town itself. The great 
violence of the shock of earthquake alone had produced the panic. 

Groups of idlers, talking in subdued tones, paraded the streets. 
They had been there all day. They would be there all night. Few 
would risk sleeping under a roof. Tales of warning and premonition 
of the disaster were many. Predictions of wise women were recalled. 
Dreams were related below the breath. ‘ The death-fires had danced 
at night ’—the ignis fatwus had been seen the evening before. It 
had floated over the sea, where it hovered in a long serpent-like form 
of glowing vapour, weird and unearthly. It had risen to the hills 
until near the little cemetery of the town where, lingering a short time, 
it disappeared, to be seen no more.' 

Towards evening vague rumours concerning the fate of Messina 
were in circulation. Nobody could tell from what source they came. 
The idea that the city of a hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants 
had been destroyed was scouted. Men smiled and would not believe 
it. It was the usual exaggeration of the vivid Southern imagination. 

At nightfall, however, a man, dazed, terror-stricken and nearly 
naked, eame. He had run along the railway line, a distance of twenty 
miles or more. He had fainted on the way for want of food. He was 
followed by two others shortly. They confirmed what the first-comer 
had related: that Messina had been entirely wiped out in half a 
minute’s time; that the population was buried beneath the fallen 
houses. 

Until then men and women had thought but of their own troubles : 
the panic of the early morning and the great danger they had run. 
Now the conversation in the streets turned to the graver topic, and 


! This curious phenomenon, of electric origin, was seen by a friend, who related 
the occurrence to me. 
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stupefied wonder took the place of fear. From that time ‘ Death all 
eloquent’ has been the dread master of eastern Sicily. ‘ Messina 
non é piu.’ It was first whispered in doubt and perplexity. Then 
it was borne to all lands as a faithful message of woe unprecedented. 
“Messina non é pil.’ Messina, ‘the Beautiful,’ exists no longer. 
No words can paint in true colours the hideousness of what she is 
to-day, of the first hours of trial through which she and her people 
have just passed. 

The poet ? must have pictured some such scene when he wrote : 


An universal horror 
Struck through my eyes, and chilled my very heart: 
The cheerful day was everywhere shut out 
With care, and left a more than midnight darkness 
Such as might e’en be felt. 


But not even the mightier pen of a Euripides could describe 
adequately the hideous and far-reaching torment of those who have 
suffered by those awful throes of Nature. 

It is well to pass over, without further comment, the episodes of 
heartrending mental anguish and bodily injury ; the sufferings from 
thirst and hunger ; the isolation and abandonment of the first days ; 
the terror of continued shocks ; the raging fires ; the nakedness ; the 
hopeless searchings for missing relatives ; the shrieks and lingering 
tortures of the thousands beneath the fallen masonry to whom help 
never came, which other pens have described. 

* Messina non é piu.’ The long line of stately palaces which looked 
upon the harbour and the lilac mountains of Calabria are now but 
mounds of lime dust and broken stone, of beams and broken tiles. 
Where a facade stands, it stands in mockery to cover the ruin within, 
because back and side and inner walls lie in heaps to the level of first- 
floor windows. The broad quay has sunk several feet. Where 
boxes of fragrant fruits and bales of silk and merchandise once were 
seen, the sea leaps over stones displaced. Whole streets have dis- 
appeared ; and did one wish to seek where a friend had lived and now 
has died, nothing remains to guide him to the spot. 

Nature has been capricious in her modes of destruction. A 
solitary house remains erect where all else has fallen. But its 
walls are rent with broad fissures, which widen with each fresh move- 
ment of the earth and itis but a make-believe to beguile the onlooker. 
Here, the front has fallen, leaving the building with rooms exposed 
like a doll’s house with open door. The rooms are undisturbed and 
furnished, as of old, with a breakfast-table laid in one ; beds and fur- 
niture are intact in others, with mirrors on the walls, the doors ajar 
through which the occupants had endeavoured to escape. There, 
slender and giant columns of masonry stand upright, or lean against 


2 Rowe. 
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opposite walls tilted over bodily. Below are fragments of what the 
houses contained. Pianos half buried, chairs, tables, curtains, bed- 
steads, pictures and broken mirrors ; and it is sad and solemn to look 
upon the mattresses upon which some poor victims had met their 
fate when sleeping peacefully. The havoc is fearsome ; the destruc- 
tion complete. Only the houses of two stories remain as possible, if 
risky, habitations in the future. 

Perhaps the most remarkable, and the most pitiful of the ruins, 
are those of the Duomo or Cathedral, which has stood so many cen- 
turies, now to be overthrown. The monster monoliths of granite 
with gilded capitals, which once were the columns of Neptune’s 
Temple at Faro, lie half or wholly covered by the painted woodwork 
and débris of the roof, among which are fragments of marble tombs 
and inlaid altars, golden figures of angels and sculptured saints—a 
mountain of ruined masonry many feet high and open to the sky. 
The beautifully carved pulpit has been hurled to the ground, together 
with the pillar which supported it, with the mosaic and frescoes, with 
the arches and cornices, which made the Duomo so rich a treasure 
house of art. 

One thing alone remains of the ancient glory—the colossal figure 
of Christ in mosaic in the dome of the apse at the east end. It is still 
there, with serene countenance and hand uplifted it the act of blessing, 
as for five hundred years or more it has remained, gazing benignly 
on the passing generations of worshippers. The calmness of that 
majestic, lifelike figure was startling. I turned from it resentfully. 
‘How can a blessing rest on such awful destruction as this?’ I 
exclaimed involuntarily. Then it was suggested that that benediction 
might reach beyond the church, beyond the fallen walls of the ruined 
city, @ message of peace and consolation in their hour of need to souls 
in sore anguish of mind and body ; and I was glad that the apse had 
not been destroyed. 

Not only did the earth claim its many victims. The sea also added 
its terrors to the calamity. In a manner it was more far-reaching in 
its destruction, for where the earthquake sought and destroyed the 
living only, the seismic waves swept over the English cemetery, razing 
its walls to the ground, demolishing the tombs and marble monu- 
ments of the dead. 

To the villages of the Messina littoral the sea brought, perhaps, 
greater ruin than the earth. A wall of water, in some places ten feet, 
in others thirty feet high, rushed inland with terrific force, and devas- 
tated groves and gardens, roads and houses. Crowds on the quays 
and shores were swept away and drowned. Lemon trees and big 
bushes of cactus-pear were torn up by the roots and scattered in dire 
confusion. Boats on the beach were lifted and carried a distance of 
two hundred yards, where they yet remain scattered in the fields and 
streets, or jammed in the narrow doorways through which the receding 
Vor. LXV—No. 386 =o 
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waters rushed. Houses were either washed away or fell in a pile of 
masonry. If many victims were carried out to sea, others remained 
beneath the stones. The lamentation of the surviving villagers, for 
many days out of reach of succour, was piteous and heartrending. 
One woman, who had lost her only son, had recovered a portion of his 
clothes from the ruins of her small house. These she handled fondly, 
or put them about her shoulders, laughing and weeping alternately. 
When laughter accompanies tears surely the lowest depth of mental 
suffering has been reached. 

A few steps from her a man sat on the pile of stones and dust 
which had been his home. Beside himself with grief, he addressed 
the heap of rubbish: ‘If the sea has not got them, they are here, 
here beneath my feet,’ he said. He referred, no doubt, to his wife and 
three children who had been borne away by the waves. Another 
incident is related. A man, who had escaped with the rest of his 
family, returned hurriedly to look for a missing child. The bed on 
which the latter had slept was there, though the back wall of the house 
had fallen. In place of the child he found a live fish where the infant 
had been lying. Nature seems to have been grotesque as well as cruel. 

The immediate and almost universal effect that the earthquake 
had on those who escaped death was of stupefaction, almost of mental 
paralysis. They were stunned. Their power of judication of the 
catastrophe was suspended. Lamentation was infrequently heard 
except when caused by physical suffering. Tears were rarely seen. 
Men recounted how they had lost wife, mother, brothers, sisters, 
children, and all their possessions with no apparent concern. They 
told their tales of woe as if they themselves had been disinterested 
spectators of another’s loss. Some even spoke with a smile on their 
lips. Anyone who does not know the Sicilian and his remarkable 
regard for family ties might have been inclined to attribute that 
composure to callousness. He would have been wrong. For the 
time being, the minds of the people had been mercifully deadened. 
They had not realised. Therein Nature had shown tardy pity. 

In one of my visits to the stricken villages I offered a seat in the 
motor-car to an official He had gone out from Messina in search of 
lost relatives. He told me he had escaped miraculously from his 
falling house, by which his wife had been buried and killed and his 
daughter horribly mutilated. He could get no news of his son at 
school at Reggio; he was certain he too was dead. But no sign of 
sorrow, nor even of mental disturbance, was apparent as he spoke. 
Beyond a strange perfunctoriness in his actions during the hour or 
more he was with me (he willingly lent a hand to extricating the 
car from the sand of the seashore on which it had been driven in the 
hope of reaching Messina, the road being impassable owing to fallen 
walls), I saw no sign of the despair which would follow later. Another 
man told me, with eagerness and satisfaction, how he had escaped 
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after three days of imprisonment below the ruins of the house where 
others of his family had met their death. He had had nothing to 
eat; he had no recollection of the passing of time. Indeed, when 
rescued he thought he had been buried a few hours only. He had 
scraped at the débris with his bleeding fingers until he had groped near 
enough to the surface to make his cries heard. He, too, uttered no 
complaint, nolamentation. Seemingly it had been to him an adventure 
which was not altogether unpleasant. Such examples of impassibility 
are withoutend. Yet in the eyes of those who lived through that dread- 
ful period a dazed look of horror and consternation lingers as silent 
witness of the terror which was theirs. The awakening will be terrible. 

It is difficult to account for the almost complete, if temporary, 
absence of the emotion usual on occasions of calamity in people who 
are naturally easily moved. A Sicilian is not infrequently moved to 
tears, and by little provocation. A small contretemps is apt to upset 
the even tenour of his easy-going existence. The trivial illness of a 
relative, the unexplained absence of a friend, will fill him with appre- 
hension and arouse plaintive comment. But to-day, when he is the 
sufferer by one of the gravest calamities in the history of the world, 
he is placid, calm, and resigned. 

This is interesting psychologically. That coldness is largely due 
to the inability of the human brain to appreciate events at their true 
value. Perception has been dulled by the awful suddenness, as well 
as by the stunning severity of the blow. There has been also the 
association or sharing with others, engendering a sense of companion- 
ship in misfortune, which forbids one individual to exalt his sorrow 
over that of others. As suffering is measured by comparison, so is 
grief kept within bounds in the presence of other grief. Thus the 
appeal for commiseration which a stricken heart makes on ordinary 
occasions becomes futile ; self-restraint follows as a matter of course, 
and resignation is its outward manifestation. 

But though this may be so in great measure, the onlooker cannot 
fail to attribute some of that same remarkable resignation to a more 
lofty cause. Many examples of a noble heroism, passive as well as 
active, have been noticed. And though Sicily, with her proximity 
to the East, has not escaped the influence of the Oriental philosophy 
of ‘ Che sara sara,’ which is the native’s constant solace in moments 
of adversity (“ Come vuole Dio,’ is often his final résumé of a distasteful 
matter), the fibre of true men and the courage of martyrs have not 
been wanting in these days of bitter trial. 

It has been asked : What has been done to alleviate the woe into 
which this eastern point of Sicily and Southern Calabria have been 
plunged ? And it is a natural question, since the liberality of the 
civilised world has been outpoured for that purpose. 

Has the nation which now rules the destiny of those regions seized 
this splendid opportunity of well-doing, and by prompt action and 
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efficacious aid materially diminished the suffering? Has it earned 
commendation by asserting respect for authority and by restoring 
confidence and hope in the future ? 

These queries will be variously answered, because, as is usual in 
Southern Italy, politics and personal ambition have entered the 
‘ field of suffering,’ and are endeavouring to reap to their advantage. 
The single-hearted devotion and true Christian charity of the King 
and Queen of Italy might well have served as examples to all. They 
have not so served. The period of general election is at hand, and 
the temptation has been too great to deter men from selfish considera- 
tions, from unjust aspersions, from personal recrimination. If at 
first prompt assistance was not forthcoming (except from British and 
Russian ships), as it was not, it may be urged that to be unprepared 
for so unlooked-for and immense a catastrophe is not a matter for 
wonder. Most of the local authorities had been either killed or 
wounded ; others had fled. Communication of all kinds had been 
nterrupted. The public service in Sicily is unhappily beset with so 
many unnecessary restrictions, and responsibility weighs so heavily 
on the minds of all save a few courageous officials, that sudden emer- 
gency is followed by vexatious delays and confusion. These were 
not wanting at Messina and in Calabria. Had it been otherwise 
many lives might have been saved. 

Socialists (who are noisy, if comparatively few in number, and 
who have their own objects in view) maintain that the proclamation 
of martial law in the Messina province, which vetoed the return of 
fugitives to search for and rescue relatives buried beneath the ruins, 
was a grave error. It is certainly a question whether that stringent 
order, given with a just view to protect the property of the citizens 
from the miscreants who, like jackals, descended upon the city to 
despoil the dead and dying, was a wise one at a time when private 
endeavour could have greatly assisted public effort to save the many 
whose cries for help were heard and had to be disregarded for want 
of men to dig. What was the loss of treasure compared to the loss of 
human lives? This is a question which Socialists put cogently and 
effectively. And it is one which may have its serious political impor- 
tance in the future. 

I have referred to the great importance attaching to family ties 
in Sicily. Northern countries are scarcely aware of ‘the Southerner’s 
love for his relatives. It is a culte, a sacred possession which we do 
not fully realise. To offend one member is to offend the whole family. 
It may be a relic of those days, not very remote, when to stand by 
one another in troublous times was necessary to existence. Or it 
may be, as is more probable, the natural love of kith and kin, a recog- 
nition of blood-relationship. Whatever be the cause, family ties are 
paramount, and he who ignores them or obstructs the performance of 
the duties which they demand becomes an object for detestation. 

Although United Italy is an accomplished fact, and must be so 
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accepted if its Southern provinces are to advance rapidly in the paths 
which lead to social well-being, the real union of hearts, the true 
welding together of the peoples, is yet awaited. If that desirable 
end has not been reached, the fault is not to be sought only in the 
South. The unrest and discontent which have always been part 
of the Sicilian character are still active. And anything which hurts 
their pride, touches their purse, or injures their cherished ideals, 
adds to the increasing discontent. Socialists maintain that Sicily, 
always neglected, will never forget the further neglect of which she 
has been the victim to-day. It is a threat which, perhaps, will be 
ignored. But it springs from a dangerous source—a sense of grave 
personal injury, which may have its further development, no matter 
whether rightly or wrongly founded. The distrust of Sicilians in 
Italian institutions is greatly to be deplored. It is fostered by those 
who desire to overthrow the present Government at all costs. In no 
way is that distrust shown more than in the openly expressed doubt 
that the vast sums of money contributed by foreign nations will not 
go directly to the relief of the sufferers by the earthquake, will not be 
employed for the sole purpose for which they were sent to Italy. It 
is, of course, inconceivable that such should be so when the names of 
those who are acting in Rome as trustees for the open-handed charity 
of the world are considered. Those names alone should be a guarantee 
' for the faithful performance of a solemn international obligation. It 
is useless to point out in Sicily that none can desire the money either 
to be delayed or diverted from reaching the sufferers who are still in 
the direst want. Unsatisfactory distribution of former funds is 
referred to; and the delay now attending the arrival of effectual 
succour in the afflicted districts (except the aid administered by 
private initiative), notwithstanding the immense sums hoarded in 
Rome, is pointed to as a valid reason for that distrust. 

They complain of the erection of public offices at Messina before 
habitations are provided for the homeless. Bureaucracy flourishes 
in face of death and destitution, they say. Unfortunately, bureau- 
cracy does reign supreme in Italy. It is the modern hydra, and no 
Hercules has yet appeared to sever the many heads from its ubiquitous 
body. Italy has yet to learn that if public money now spent in paying 
incompetent clerks to do superfluous writing were applied to developing 
its resources, the country would benefit greatly. But the same might 
be said of other countries. 

It is pleasant to turn from recriminations to the countless acts 
of acknowledged kindness and devotion to the afflicted. The cities 
and towns of Sicily (those of Italy were not behind in the work of 
charity) opened their doors to their suffering fellow-countrymen with 
@ generosity that was as large-hearted as it was spontaneous. Catania 
alone received twenty thousand refugees; has housed them, and is 
still caring for them, though at a cost of great self-sacrifice. All, from 
the richest to the poorest, vied with one another to clothe, feed and 
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comfort them. Orphans have been adopted or otherwise provided for, 
In this work Sicilians have led the way pre-eminently ; for it must 
be remembered that the presence in their midst of so many indigent 
persons constitutes a serious sociological problem in which the vital 
interests of the charitable themselves are involved. Employment is 
by no means plentiful. Trade is bad. Commerce is almost at a 
standstill. Therefore, the flooding of the labour market at such a 
moment is attended with serious complications and fears. 

Though the daily press has ceased from publishing the harrowing 
details of the catastrophe, it would be wrong to suppose that the 
suffering has diminished greatly. It is true that those who were 
left to die beneath the fallen masonry have mercifully ended their 
agony. To them 


All is ended now, the hope and the fear, and the sorrow ; 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull deep pain, and constant anguish of patience. 


Nevertheless there are many survivors whose lot is scarcely better. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether some of these, maimed, homeless, 
destitute of family, deprived of all their possessions, and with their 
future a blank, are much better off than those to whom ‘ the feathered 
death had quickly flown ’ on the fateful night of the disaster. Others 
there are who are still living in open or scantily covered boats, drawn 
inland for safety, or in huts of badly joined boards; some, indeed, 
are sleeping in the open air notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, with no change of raiment and with scanty food. Misery is 
still supreme, though some kind folk endeavour to mitigate the distress. 

‘ Death all eloquent’ has reigned, is reigning still in that island of 
sweet-scented groves and luscious fruits, where many have found repose 
for mind and body amid flowers and genial sunshine. Yet it has been 
always a land of joyful resurrection whose return to life has been 
sung from time immemorial in its poetry and its legends. True to 
tradition, Messina and its villages, with Reggio and the Calabrian 
towns beyond the narrow streak of sparkling sea, will rise again. The 
Sicilian’s love for his birthplace will take him back as soon as he may 
return. The cities will be rebuilt with the courage and determination 
which are his own. Here, again, the Oriental belief in fate is seen 
—‘ Che sara saré.’ If another earthquake is to come, come it will, no 
matter where man may dwell ! 

But those who were present ; those who have suffered when the 
sullen anger of the ‘ deathful earth’ wrought‘ universal horror’ ; 
those who have looked ‘ on the dreadful thing ’ and lived ; can never 
in brighter days be quite as they were before, nor be entirely free 
from the remembrance of that sense of littleness before a greater 
Presence, which was perhaps the first as it is the abiding feeling 
following in the train of the overwhelming disaster. 

ALEXANDER NeELSon Hoop. 














THE NEW ERA IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


NEARLY a quarter of a century ago, in the pages of this Review, 
I drew attention to the increasing difficulty of our trade with more 
than half the world, because of a fall in the gold price of silver un- 
precedented in the history of that metal. My paper was entitled, 
‘Is Free Trade Compatible with the Fall in Silver?’! Itseemed to me 
the reply must inevitably be negative. Silver falls; it is the currency 
which eight hundred millions of people exchange for the gold with 
which they purchase our goods. The Chinaman who used to buy a 
bill of exchange on London by paying twenty taels has now to give 
some forty-seven taels for the same gold bill; how, then, shall we 
keep his custom, pending a process of price and wage adjustment, 
indefinitely protracted, and which, after a quarter of a century, has 
not as yet made any real progress at all? In 1885 these entirely novel 
conditions of exchange had been puzzling our traders for already 
twelve years, and it seemed abundantly clear that the economic 
basis of the ‘Manchester School’ * was being stealthily undermined ; 
that free trade, or free exchanges, predicated fixed exchanges, and 
that while British exports to Asia were being greatly hampered, with 
each further fall in silver the exports which Asia sold us, for our gold, 
exchanged for more and more silver. In this way there was being 
created within Asia, by the fall in silver, mill after mill and factory 
after factory, which gave employment to yellow labour in industries 
hitherto controlled by white labour. Thus, as Asia exported more 
and imported less she drew the balance owing to her in silver, a ‘ com- 
modity ’ with us, but with her a money metal. With this metal she 
established industries and paid wages. A few years later that ardent 
Free-trader, the late Professor Emile de Laveleye, wrote to me, ‘Failing 
the restoration of silver the world will revert to Protection.’ Since 
then, in every corner of the universe, the symptoms have shown them- 


1 After my proofs were sent in the title was altered (September 1885). 

2 Report of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, December 1888: ‘ We are led 
to the conclusion that the principal cause which has enabled the Bombay spinners to 
supersede those of Lancashire in exporting yarn to China and Japan is the great fall 
in Eastern exchange since 1873... . It appears that the geographical advantage 
enjoyed by the Bombay spinner has been lessening whilst his power to compete with 
Lancashire has been increasing.’ 
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selves of a deep-seated disease, and the worst is still ahead. When I 
think of what we have seen in the East of the industrial activities called 
into being by cheaper and cheaper silver, the whole heart faints. 
Was it necessary that a vast population in Bombay should be taking 
Manchester’s place in selling cottons to China? Why that mushroom 
growth of jute mills on the Hugli replacing Dundee’s ? Why those 
boot mills at Cawnpore lampreyed on Northampton? Why the 
control of the world’s tin industry by Pahang? The catalogue could 
be indefinitely extended. This very year marks the first rolling of steel 
rails at Hankow. If China could, as of old, buy four sovereigns with 
twenty of her taels instead of, as to-day, with forty-seven, would she 
not buy her ton of rails in Middlesbrough or Pittsburgh? Why 
wake her from her sleep of ages, first to supply her own needs, and a 
little later with rails from Shansi to invade every market across the 
Pacific ? Not without reason, then, did the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce send a note of warning to the London Chamber,’ which 
concluded with these words : 

Every month of delay in monetary reform does not only a temporary but a 
permanent injury to the trade of all countries having a gold standard, as, though 
the eventual righting of the silver question may check the further establishment 
of mills in Japan and China, those already erected will remain keen competitors 
of the mills and factories of Lancashire and the West, and there will be great 
difficulty in ever again getting back the trade now being diverted. 

Already under the influence of cheap silver a large proportion of the trade 
east of the Suez Canal is finding for itself new channels, which will gradually be 
closed to Western competition, and we foresee that further persistence in the 
present monetary policy of Great Britain may entail an injury to the manu- 
factures and industries of the West the extent of which is incalculable. 


What we have done in emasculating our own productive powers 
is beyond all words prodigious! Fora thousand years the Asiatic 
has been converting his profits and savings into silver, until his con- 
tinent has become saturated with it. In amounts inconceivable it repre- 
sents in two hundred million homes the mechanism whereby they can 
buy that which we wish to sell; and yet we of the Occident have so 
legislated that a Hong Kong bill on London which formerly cost 
twenty dollars, to-day costs forty-eight, and all the while our professors 
sit dumb! Well did Napoleon say, ‘ The economists are an accursed 
breed ; there is no nation so powerful but they can destroy it.’ The 
pre-requisite of free exchange is fixed exchange ; in the last eighteen 
months we have had the greatest catastrophe in Eastern exchange 
in all human history, and yet not a professor moves in his chair. 
The entire phenomenon has remained unnoticed. Where are the 
successors to Francis A. Walker and Jevons, to McCulloch and De 
Laveleye, to Cairnes and the younger Mill? There have been in all 
the history of the precious metals just two, and only two, catastrophic 
breaks in the price of silver: the earthquake of 1893 and that of the 

3 May 1894. 
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past year. The former was predicted at the Brussels Monetary Con- 7 
ference, by Baron Alfred de Rothschild, in these memorable words : 


Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this Conference breaks up 
without arriving at definite results there may be a depreciation in the value of 
that commodity frightful to contemplate, and out of which a monetary panic 
might ensue, the far-spreading effect of which it is impossible to forétell. 


Within six months every bank, but one, in Australia had closed 
its doors, while one-third of the railway mileage in America had 
passed into the hands of receivers. In the summer of 1894 it was 
my privilege to be much with the late Professor Francis Walker of 
Yale, whose formative influence in economics may perhaps outrank 
even Mill; he, too, referred the cataclysm of the previous year to 
the great fall in silver ; the facts, he held, did not admit of argument. 
He said of the disaster: ‘It has dislocated the effective demand 
of eight hundred million people for our goods, and it uproots Western 
industries to replant them in the East.’ This distinguished economist, 
whose books, translated into seven languages, are now classics in our 
schools, concluded a short speech, at an informal dinner given by 
Sir William Houldsworth, with these words : 


I regard this problem of silver as far more than any mere problem of finance ; 
I believe that with its right settlement is bound up the very progress of civilisation 
for the Western nations. 


And in spite of our dumb professors the question of silver must 
presently invade our schools, for it is the Yellow Peril itself. Ina 
recent letter to the writer Senator Teller stated the novel conditions 
of industrial competition in the smallest compass : 


Five gold dollars (or one sovereign) used to purchase three taels only, and 
three taels then paid the wages for one day to twenty-five Chinese mill-hands ; 
while to-day five gold dollars buy eight taels, and eight taels pay a day’s wage 
to not twenty-five but sixty Chinese mill-hands: such is the nature of the 
protest against cheapened silver which sums up our silver philosophy. 


There is no industry safe if, with gold prices and wages rising fast, 
we are to continue to sell silver to China at two shillings an ounce. 
Said Mr. Kopsch, of Shanghai : 


Silver-paid Chinese labour has driven every European sailor and fireman from 
the decks and stokeholds of foreign vessels plying on the coast of China, and the 
premium paid by gold countries to silver labour will as certainly crush the 
efforts of the machinist to reap the profit of his toil in the East, just as it has 
vanquished the seaman. 


Briefly the position is this. The immense production of gold 
from the mines is depreciating our Western currencies. To discover 
any such rise of prices as occurred between 1896 and 1907 we should 
have to revert to the reign of James the First. In 1896 sixty-one 
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sovereigns would purchase as much as eighty purchased in 1907, 
and it is quite certain that the conditions of gold supply are such 
that we have scarcely crossed the threshold of the new era of rising 
prices. In the second quarter of the seventeenth century, because 
of the inflation of our currencies by the treasure trove of the mines 
of Bolivia and Peru, the value of an average acre of English land 
rose from i. to 251., wages rose from half a crown to twelve shillings 
a week, wheat from eight shillings per quarter to over thirty. Adam 
Smith writes in his Wealth of Nations of this great fall in the value of 
our legal-tender money : 

The discovery of the abundant mines of America seems to have been the 
sole cause of the diminution in the value of silver in proportion to that of corn. 


It is accounted for, accordingly, in the same manner by everybody, and there 
never has been any dispute either about the fact or about the cause of it. 


It is almost inevitable that there is in waiting for the next genera- 
tion a rise of prices hardly less sensational, because of the excessive 
abundance of the new gold. It seems but the other day that writers 
on currency were balancing their budget with a yearly product of 
only eighteen millions ;° this year the production will be quite ninety 
millions. The yield of the mines doubled between 1886 and 1896, and 
again doubled between 1896 and 1906; and from the uttermost parts 
of the earth come fresh announcements of important discoveries, and 
of chemical and mechanical inventions, which secure profitable results 
from lower and lower grades of ore. But in the case of the white 
metal the position is quite different. The production of silver shows 
no considerable increase; alternately starved and surfeited by the 
vacillating policies of successive Finance Ministers, the ‘ managed,’ 
and terribly mismanaged, currency of India, which was formerly the 
conduit through which silver flowed into China and the Malay States, 
disallows any real advance of silver prices in China. Every authority 
agrees that, except in a few cities and in treaty ports, the purchasing 
power of the tael, now at twelve to the sovereign, is still what it was 
when it exchanged at five to the sovereign. What, then, will happen 
if our gold prices double during the next fifty years and silver prices 
remain comparatively immobile? Clearly Oriental exports, magne- 
tised by our great rise of prices, will be thrown upon us in greater 
and greater volume, and will more and more displace white labour in 
the West. In 1898 the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce passed the 
following resolution : 

That in due course the products of Asiatic cheap labour will prove far more 
injurious to the interests of the wage-earners in gold-standard countries than 
the presence of Chinese coolies, and that unless silver is remonetised, protective 
measures will have to be adopted to exclude from gold-standard countries not 
Oriental labourers only, but all those manufactures also which are subsidised 
by premiums (premiums on gold in Asiatic currencies). 


* Sauerbeck’s Index Number, 1896, 61; 1907, 80. ® 1874, 18,150,0001. 
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The fall in the gold price of silver is merely another expression 
for a rise in the gold premium in every country which has a silver 
currency. The embarrassment of our traders in exporting to South 
America and Russia, countries with paper currencies where the premium 
on gold fluctuates from day to day, is told on every bourse. The ex- 
change difficulty in the case of Asia is not less, but is much greater, 
and the result has been, beyond words, disastrous to white men. 
Of such a nature is the economic crisis through which the West is 
. What wonder that we are agnostic or infidel! What wonder 
that free exchange has gone overboard with wrecked exchanges, 
and that the ‘open door’ in Asia is a door that more and more opens 
only outwards! : 
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The great silver issue has slumbered now for fifteen years, and 
had it been possible to maintain a steady level of gold prices in the 
face of the floods of new gold, it need never have returned from 
dreamland to plague the new century. But 1933 may find gold prices 
again shrinking, and with China equipped with railways and with a 
respectable currency system, her wages and prices, as also these in 
British India, may be rapidly advancing; thus the racial danger 
of the present competition, fostered by rising gold prices and falling 
silver exchanges, may have been averted. There is also the prospect 
of an immense and most beneficent absorption of silver by Africa, 
as to which I will refer later. ‘ 

The method of supporting and raising Eastern exchange might be 
as follows :—In 1888, after sitting for two years, a Royal Commission 
on the Currency issued its report. The evidence, read to-day, is of 
extreme value and interest. Of the witnesses examined few now 
survive ; they were for the most part merchants and bankers who, 
already men of affairs and experience in 1873, knew the extraordinary 
convenience of that accidental fixed exchange with which they had 
pursued their trades. The Royal Commission split up, as we should 
expect, into two camps. The monometallists signed Part II., the 
bimetallists Part III. Part II., paragraph 137, reads as follows : 


We think that the best suggestion in relief of the tension of the existing 
situation is to be found in the issue of small notes based on silver. These might 
become the substitutes for the half-sovereign, and if they came into general use 
they would afford a remedy for those difficulties in relation to that coin to which 
public attention has been prominently called. 

Twenty-shilling silver notes might also be issued. If these were put into 
circulation they would probably pass largely into use without any alteration of 
the law of legal tender. The Government might issue these upon condition of 
retaining silver capable of being coined into an equal number of shillings. The 
market thus opened for silver might check the decline in price of the metal, 
besides producing an economy in the use of gold. (Signed: Herschell, C. W. 
Fremantle, T. H. Farrer, Leonard H. Courtney.) 
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In Part III., paragraph 36, the Bimetallists say : 


We have indicated what appears to us to be the only permanent solution of 
the difficulties arising from the recent changes in the relative value of the 
precious metals, and the only solution which will protect this and other countries 
against the risks of the future. At the same time we approve the recommenda- 
tion of our colleagues in 137. (Signed: Louis Mallet, Arthur James Balfour, 
Henry Chaplin, D. Barbour, W. H. Houldsworth, Samuel Montagu.) 


In 1891 Mr. Goschen, at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
went to Leeds, and he made an impassioned appeal, if such an adjective 
applies to one by nature so cautious and critical ; he displayed, how- 
ever, a really desperate anxiety as to the state of our gold reserve. 
He said : 

I have also considered the question of the issue of ten-shilling notes against 
silver. That is a measure which has been recommended by a part of the Royal 
Commission,° and there are no economic objections to such a course. The half- 
sovereign is a very expensive coin, and half-sovereigns are circulated in enormous 
masses. I am told that in the payment of wages notes for ten shillings would 
be extremely agreeable, as avoiding a great deal of carriage and a great deal of 
counting (Times, the 29th of January, 1891). 


We Silver men were much disturbed by this speech, and the Chancellor 
received our deputation at the Treasury a few days later, introduced, 
if I remember rightly, by Sir William Houldsworth, member for Man- 
chester. I have the notes of the objections I raised, which pointed out 
that if, as he proposed, he brought in and impounded the half- 
sovereign, a full legal-tender coin, buying it with a non-legal-tender 
four-half-crown note, he would contract the;volume of our standard 
money by some 30 per cent., and induce, as was:indeed his purpose, 
a further fall of prices; ' because itis’ the’ legal-tender money, the 
money which can be drawn abroad through the action of the exchanges, 
which supports prices, and not the non-meltable pocket-money. 
Under cover of this fall of prices he would have turned the exchanges 
in our favour, would have protected in its cradle stage his second gold 
reserve, the impounded half-sovereign, while the better exchanges were 
bringing us also gold from abroad. It was a very clever, perhaps even 
asound proposal, but we thought that the farmer and merchant were 
being sacrificed in that year of semi-panic to better secure the banks. 
I have since come to see that there are crises—and such was the crisis of 
1890—when finance must be nursed to protect trade. As a rule it is 
the other way; sound trade secures safety to exchange, and thus to 
finance. It was quite evident that the vehement opposition we 
offered had impressed the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and hard on 
our heels, as I have only lately learned, came yet another deputation, 
small, but very important, which included Sir Robert Giffen. The 
protest of this deputation as to his silver-secured token notes was not 
® Only Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Birch dissented. 
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less emphatic than ours. Mr. Goschen himself—I may say it with all 
respect—-knew more about currency and exchange than Sir Robert 
and all our deputation rolled into one, and he should, I think, have 
persevered ; but with many fine, rather superfine, qualities he did not 
possess much decision. In any case, less than twelve months later,’ 
in addressing the London Chamber of Commerce he withdrew the 
small note proposal in these words : 


You will observe that I have made no allusion to the ten-shilling notes. 
(Hear, hear.) I took such pains as I could to ascertain whether ten-shilling 
notes would be acceptable to the community, and the result I arrived at was 
this—that they would be extremely unpopular in most parts of the country, but 
that in Lancashire . . . they would value the ten-shilling notes not entirely on 
account of the note itself, but because of it being some recognition of the principle 
of silver performing a larger part in the currency. 


The Chancellor in this matter had strayed into a zone swept by two 
fires. These note issues, by raising the Eastern exchanges, and thus 
securing the prosperity for the time being of Lancashire, would have 
disbanded the Bimetallic League. We at that time were full of confi- 
dence and hope; not until two years later were we to find our 
Waterloo, and again at Brussels. But, more: important still, Mr. 
Goschen was under the guns of ‘the business man’! Another 
Chancellor, a greater mind still, had learned that lesson. Twelve 
years earlier Mr. Robert Lowe wrote : 


It seems strange to say so, but it is nevertheless true that there is nowhere 
so much difficulty in obtaining a fair hearing as in matters of finance a little 
out of the usual coursé. ‘The parson, as is natural, prefers his old mumpsimus 
to your new swmpsimus:’ <The lawyer ‘often. listens with impatience to the 
notions of an account more enlightened than that in which his code was framed ; 
but for thorough, unreasoning, and dogged obstruction commend me to a 
thriving and highly respected man of business, especially if the business be 
inherited. By that single fact he becomes an oracle. Why should he waste 
his time in thinking when the balance at his bankers testifies for him that he is 
entirely master of the mysteries of his profession? Why tire his eyes. with 
reading wher he is already master of all that has and all that can be said on the 
subject ? To try to impart to such a person a new idea is a sort of insult ; for it 
implies that there is something left for him to learn, which, as the mathematicians 
say, is absurd. If it be difficult to argue with the master of twenty legions, it is 
equally vain to argue with the master of twenty clerks. If you doubt this, look 
at the reception which the currency question received from persons who are 
engaged in actual business. They professed they did not understand it, which 
was, no doubt, perfectly true ; but, not understanding it, they were equally sure 
it was wrong. The proposal was no novelty ; it was only a novelty to them.* 
















































Thus, then, there was put to sleep in the willing arms of London’s 
Chamber the almost unanimous proposal of a Royal Commission, of 
which proposal the greatest authority on exchange finance of our time 
said, ‘ there are no economic objections.’ The man had come but not 
the time. The question of the gold reserve both in London and New 
7 2nd of December, 1891. * Fortnightly, July 1879. 
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York overshadows to-day all others in importance. If gold were 
purchased in both countries against the issue of ‘Goschen notes,’ 
and if these were circulated, as Mr. Goschen thought possible, to a 
maximum of a pound per capita, a ‘ war-chest’ in Washington of 
five hundred million dollars of un-earmarked gold, and in London of 
forty million sovereigns, might go far to protect the two communities 
against extreme speculative excesses. The silver purchased to secure 
these notes, even were the purchases spread over the next fifteen years, 
would amount to nearly a thousand million ounces, and under con- 
ditions of such demand the rates of exchange with Asia would be 
restored presently to something like their old gold point.* The 
early purchases of the half-sovereign would be with a note for ten 
shillings ; the silver in a shilling being now worth only fourpence, the 
half-sovereign would cost three-and-fourpence. But I have come to see, 
both at Washington and Westminster, that this measure of safety for 
trade and finance is quite past praying for. In England the bankers 
will never agree with the merchants ; while in America, I am told on 
all hands, that no Secretary of the Treasury could withstand the deter- 
mination of Wall Street to raid the new cash reserve. But both in 
America and in England, and particularly, I am assured, in Germany, 
there is a rapidly growing recognition of the disaster which has followed 
the silver slump of 1907-8, and in both countries, or in all three, 
it would now be possible to attract the public ear if the proposed small 
note currency would both liquidate the cost of some great national 
undertaking, giving a huge profit to the revenue, and at the same time 
patch up the rate of Eastern exchange, and so stimulate our export 
trades as to bring back employment to our workers. Such great 
national undertakings there are at the present time : in England old- 
age pensions, and in America the Panama Canal. If we earmarked 
the profits of the proposed small note issues as to which ‘ there are no 
economic objections,’ for these national objects, their carriage, both 
in Great Britain and America, would seem a national duty. The 
pension payments lend themselves perfectly to the proposed note 
currency ; they cannot be paid in standard money, and if the Treasury 
were to issue to the post-offices throughout the country ‘ crown notes ’ 
the public convenience would be subserved, and the profit at the 
present price of silver would be the entire difference between twenty- 
three and a half pence and sixty-six pence on each five-shilling pension 
paid.’ The profit is so enormous that the note issue should be treated 
very liberally. It should be a beautiful note, and should be burned, 
never reissued. To enlarge the field of currency for these notes the half- 
sovereigns, wasteful coins with a large friction surface, should be 


* In 1907 the Governmentjof India purchased eighty million ounces of silver out of a 
total production of 150 million ounces, of which the silversmiths take fifty ; but in 
1908 that Government purchased a merely nominal amount, and silver accordingly 
fell more than 8d. an ounce. 

° The mint issue price is 66 pence per ounce. 
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gradually collected as they come into the post-offices; and it might be 
well also to reduce the pound note issues in Scotland and Ireland, in 
this way creating a void, to be filled by the crown notes. Probably ina 
few years the custom would obtain, as in every other country enjoying 
a small-paper currency, of carrying more crown notes and less gold ; 
thus much of the gold now in our pockets and tills would gravitate to 
the bank reserves, which was the chief aim of Mr. Goschen’s proposal. 

I hope the reader follows that the proposed notes are not legal 
tenders ; that they in no respect differ from sixpences, shillings, or half- 
crowns ; that sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns already circulate 
at a value 150 per cent. higher than their metal value and to the 
amount of some twenty-five millions sterling ; and that the only reason » 
the Mint does not coin more small change is, that the people will not 
overweight their pockets. Not only, then, are there no economic 
objections to this most profitable note issue, but there are great inci- 
dental advantages: it would be very convenient for remittance, 
saving bankers the annoyance of myriads of very small cheques and 
their ledger and pass-book entries, while taking the place of small 
money orders, and thus saving the time of the public and of the Post 
Office staff; again, to the extent they increased the gold reserves, so 
also would they increase the loanable capital, and thus the profits of the 
banks. In times of crisis and panic, too, a large volume of this currency, 
unlike gold not exportable, but remaining in the pockets and tills of the 
citizens, would do money’s work, when gold had gone into hiding. Had 
the United States in the panic of 1907 possessed five hundred million 
dollars of these fractional currency notes her sufferings would have 
been greatly mitigated, and her drain on our gold reduced. 

In the preparation of this paper the chief difficulty remains, and 
I propose to shirk it, to the extremest limit possible. That is the 
more perfect way for one who, like the writer, regards the work of 
England in India as perhaps civilisation’s brightest page of all. 

But there has been a blunder, amounting to one of the great accidents 
of history, and its consequences both to China and India, and also to 
the West, have been monumental. I refer, of course, to the closing 
of the mints and the establishment in India of a so-called ‘ gold 
standard.’ 

If the ‘Goschen plan’ was workable without reference to the 
present ‘ managed ’ currency of India I would omit all reference to 
India ; but the first effect of silver purchases by two great nations, 
or three, on the scale contemplated would be to bring silver sharply 
to forty-three pence an ounce, at which point the artificial rupee 
of the Government of India goes to the melting-pot. The Secretary 
of State for India dominates Eastern exchange from the Victoria 
Nyanza to Vladivostock, from Borneo to the ‘ Roof of the World ’ ; 
never was such an autocracy as his. And if he still sells his rupee 
bills for sixteenpence, then, when silver has touched forty-three pence 
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per ounce, by no conceivable means can silver rise farther, or the 
rates of exchange with China advance beyond that point. That is 
an axiom of exchange to-day. But if he will agree to reopen India’s 
mints when the bullion price of silver reaches forty-three pence, then it 
becomes worth while to persevere through that sad and sun-baked 
desert, which may yet lead to the green oasis of higher exchanges 
with all Asia. 

At Washington a Monetary Commission is in session. Since our 
Bullion Committee reported early in the last century no body of men 
have been freighted with a greater responsibility. But this Western 
Commission is in the matter of silver absolutely at the mercy of the 

, Government of India. What will Calcutta do should the metal content 
of the rupee equal its rate of exchange? ‘Is it possible to procure 
through the Indian Government some reply to this question ? 
Because we are quite certain to meet an almost insuperable obstacle 
in the attitude of that Government, and at the very outset of our 
inquiry.’ With these words Senator Teller, the Nestor of that Com- 
mission, concluded a letter to me last October. Recall that in 1897 
the Governments of the United States and France had, by the mouth 
of the Wolcott Commission, asked this same question of the Govern- 
ment of India. It was no bimetallic pact, as some people were led 
tosuppose. France said to India: ‘ We admitted silver to free coinage 
before 1873, and you before 1893; will you do it again if we do?’ 
The other points in the proposal were mere surplusage, matters to 
concede. The two great republics had said : “We recognise that for you, 
India, to revert to open mints and free automatic exchange single- 
handed would be difficult, and resumption is always painful; but 
will you do the honest thing by your people, and again coin any 180 
grains of silver for bearer into a rupee if we jointly intercept the 
load of arriving silver by opening our mints to all comers?’ Such 
was the offer of the republics. It said to India, ‘Can we assist you 
back to the paths of honest money ? All white workers are concerned 
to secure a rise in the rates of exchange with China. In tampering 
with your currency you have tampered no less with that of the 
Philippines, China, and Cochin China, and you have frightfully sub- 
sidised a competition which alarms us—the competition of the 
Mongolian ant-heap in our markets. Will you, who belong to the 
polity of Locke and Newton, to the homeland of honest money, come 
back into the fold if we make the gate easier of access?’ Such was 
the proposal of the republics. The courage of it! The comity of it ! 
And the reply was the reply the world has been familiar with in the 
years gone by in the mouth of the Treasurer of some bankrupt South 
American State. ‘ We dare not have recourse to honest money,’ says 
the River Plate, ‘for how should we export our wheat?’ ‘ Or our 
coffee or rubber?’ says Brazil. And over the signatures ‘ Elgin,’ 
‘ George White,’ ‘ James Westland,’ the civilised world read the reply 
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with amazement: No honest rupee for India; the rise in exchange 
‘ would kill our export trades.’ ‘' Such-is the official view of free exchange 
for India. India’s export trades live because of an inconvertible 
token currency ; she is to continue to buy ninepennyworth of silver, 
coin it, and call it sixteen pence. ‘ We will sell in two financial years, 
1906 and 1907, over four hundred millions of these assignats ; we will 
make such a profit by selling them to our people that we shall have 
no more revenue difficulties.’ Such is the dispatch made memorable 
-by a British Viceroy’s autograph. But why, Burra Lord Sahib, pay 
ninepence for silver, and call it a rupee, and sell it for sixteen pence— 
a mere profit of sevenpence ? Why not buy tons of lead, and stamp 
them, and sell lead rupees at your rating? What point is there in 
a full legal-tender coin unless it is meltable, and is thus the money of 
exchange, the money that assists to keep its conntry on the same 
price level as its neighbours ? Why be at the expense of silver when 
lead will do? It cannot be to secure a trickster’s confidence in 
dealing with three hundred millions of our wards, nearly 90 per cent. 
illiterate. ‘ Forced elevation of the value of money is fraudulent 
bankruptcy,’ so wrote Jeremy Bentham, dear to Radicals. When in 
May 1898 it had become evident that the gold standard might be 
imposed, Sir Robert Giffen concluded a letter to the Times with these 
memorable words : 

The highest~political issues are also involved. One of the most dangerous 
things for a Government to do is to tamper with the people’s money. Is it 
certain that the Indian Government can go on long with its present ideas regard- 
ing money without producing the gravest complications in the government of 
India itself ? 

Let me get away from this very dangerous ground, from the 
‘ famine-breeding rupee,’ from the rupee which, although now depre- 
ciating by reason of the inflations of 1906 and 1907, yet costs nearly 
two tolas instead of one tola, with all the ‘ little loaf ’ consequences in 
time of famine. We had better turn down that page. But let any 
intending official apologist just ponder first on those words before 
coming to the defence of the gold standard. It is greatly to be desired 
that the issue shall never be argued in print. But the official ignorance 
in high places which led to it—this is matter for fair comment. 

Announcing the gold standard for India in the House of Commons, 
Lord George Hamilton said (Times, 19th of May 1898) : 

Believer as I am in bimetallism, having been a convert twenty-five years 
ago, I had a good deal to do with the organisation which has since developed 
itself. . . . What is the plea upon which bimetallists have appealed to the 
working classes of this country? Is it not that the constant fall in the price of 
silver raises prices in those countries where silver is the standard, and that in con- 
sequence an impetus and bounty is given to the export trade ...? Everyone 
who exports produce from India likes a falling rwpee, for the reason that i raises 
prices. 





" Simla, 16th of September 1897, C. 8667. 
Vor, LXV-—No, 386 ZZ 
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It would hardly be possible to pack more ‘ valuable misinformation ’ 
into half a dozen lines. At the time Lord George spoke all the 
official ‘index numbers’ issued by his Department show (1) that 
rupee prices were lower than in 1873; '? (2) that this is the cause of the 
impetus and bounty; (3) that just as nothing stimulates a country’s 
exports like a fall in its prices, so nothing checks them like a rise. 
These points are the mere alphabet of exchange, and yet they are 
beyond the ken of a statesman who has since left his party because 
of economic doubts. Well did Mr. Gibbs entitle his Bimetallic Primer 
‘ A Book for Babes and M.P.s.’ 

Let us now watch our Alice at work in that Indian Wonderland. 
Sir James Westland, perfectly in the twilight as to currency questions, 
allowed himself, not unnaturally, to be controlled by certain civilian 
influences. The rupee had fallen because of the closing of the mints 
to a fraction over a shilling ; how were his commercial advisers, after 
a life of prosperous export trading fostered by shrinking exchange, to 
return home bringing their sheaves with them? Clearly a few years 
of a gold standard was the remedy, and then let some other fellow 
‘carry the baby.’ Melt up the rupee currency, sell it for gold, India’s 
prices will fall; thus you will both create a currency vacuum and also 
increase her balance of trade ; to take the place of the melted rupees 
and to liquidate the trade balances sovereigns will rush in. Such 
was the policy. So the word went out to official India to declare the 
Indian currency ‘ redundant ’"—a nice mouth-filling word, like unto 
Diana of Ephesus. The sign, and theonlysign, of a redundant currency 
(the sign in India to-day) is a rise of prices, whereas all the official 
‘ index numbers ’ in 1898 showed that prices were falling. Manchester 
was to be ‘ squared’ by an artificially high exchange (an exchange 
to-day 90 per cent. higher than the bullion point) ; this would protect 
her cottons from the general fall of prices at hand. It would have 
been well for Lord George had he pondered the magnificent reply of 
the Treasury in November 1879 to a previous appeal from the Govern- 
ment of India to permit a gold standard ; the reply should be printed 
in letters of gold on the walls of the India Office : 

It appears, too, that the Government of India, in making the present proposal, 
lay themselves open to the same criticisms as are made upon Governments which 
have depreciated their currencies. In general, the object of such Governments 
has been to diminish the amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the 
present case the object of the Indian Government appears to be to increase the 
amount they have to receive from their taxpayers. 

My Lords fail to see any real difference in the character of the two trans- 
actions. . . . The Government scheme may relieve the Indian Government 
and others who desire to remit money to England, but this relief will be given at 
the expense of the Indian taxpayer, and with the effect of increasing every debt 
due by ryots to moneylenders. 








2 See Blue Book, Prices and Wages in India, 1907, pp. 147-155, 218-239, 252, 
253, 261, 267. 
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I pass over a Commission, the announcement of which was the occa- 
sion of a protest in the Press quite unexampled in our time, and the 
conduct of the Commission, which elicited from one of the leading organs 
of the‘ gold’ Press '* the following statement over the signature of its 
editor. The Government of India ‘ packed the Commission most 
carefully, and it appointed a chairman who stopped at nothing.’ 
Still another Committee was required to offset the protests which came 
in from every portion of the Empire and from every organ of public 
opinion.* This Committee, the Fowler Committee, declared of the 
evidence of its own selected witnesses : 


So far as the proposals of the Government of India were intended to secure 
the confidence of the commercial community they have failed in their effect. 
These proposals have not been supported before us by the representatives of the 
commercial and financial interests connected with India, nor, indeed, by any of 
the independent witnesses whom we have examined. 


We now come to the era of the gold standard ; to the continued 
melting up of ‘ redundant’ rupees; to famine years memorable for 
low prices, even for food. By the winter of 1897 the rupee currency 
had apparently ceased to be redundant, for Mr. Vicary Gibbs declared 
in the House of Commons that rupee loans had recently been arranged 
in Bombay on the security of gold bars, at 2 per cent. per month. The 
next stage, when gold is to rush in and fill the vacuum, is eloquently 
covered by a dispatch from the Government of India to the President 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


The Government of India have never concealed from themselves the 
inconvenience attending a gold standard which is not accompanied by an 
effective gold circulation, and they are in full accord with the view that a more 
general use of gold among the people would simplify the task of directing a 
managed currency. It will be within the memory of your Committee that a 
definite attempt to stimulate the circulation of gold was made in 1900-01. The 
Treasuries, the Post Office, and the Presidency Banks co-operated in special 
measures for the issue of gold; and it was estimated that, for the time being, 
about 13 millions sterling were thus put into the hands of the public. But 
there is no evidence that the popularity of gold was thereby increased; on the 
contrary, it is clear that the great bulk of these issues promptly came back 
to the banks and the treasuries, and the experiment had ultimately to be 
abandoned. To press a circulating medium upon the people is more likely 
to retard than to promote the demand for it. Popular confidence in an un- 
familiar form of currency must be allowed to develop in its own way; and the 
Government are fully convinced that any official attempt to force its growth 
will inevitably do more harm than good. 


From all this and much more, which had better be passed lightly 
over, the fostering proposal of the two great republics in 1897 would 
have saved India. But to-day there presides at the India Office a 
statesman, not a gramophone, and the writer of these pages ventured 
to inquire whether, in the event of issues of ‘Goschen notes’ by 

8 Statist, 15th of July 1899. 


| Vide an important special article on ‘ Indian Affairs,’ Times, 11th of July 1898. 
zz2 
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America and other nations, such an advance in silver would be met 
by a deluge of melted rupees. In that case the Indian and Chinese 
exchange is tied down to forty-three pence for all time. If such is 
to be the policy of India the twilight deepens and the position has 
become hopeless. The following short reply from Lord Morley is 
very important : 

India Office: Feb. 9th, 1909. 


Dear Mr. Moreton Frewen,—There is no intention or idea of making any 
change in the currency system of India ; and as regards a rise in the price of 
silver to 43d. per ounce, weshall be quite ready to cross that bridge when we 
come to it. Nothing would, as a matter of fact, suit India better than a rise in 
silver. If it went to the intrinsic value of the rupee (43d. or over) we should 
raise the issue price of the R. to one-and-six, and would, of course, retain our - 
R. currency.—Yours sincerely, Mortzy or B. 


There is, enough, probably, in the above note to have contented 
France and the United States in 1897, and the negotiations might 
have succeeded. What they required was to be protected against 
the melting of India. If the Government of India, and that of Singapore, 
will ‘ raise their issue price ’ and keep their exchange, as would not be 
difficult, just higher than the bullion point of their currencies, that is 
a subscription hardly less valuable than open mints. No coins could 
go to the melting-pot, and never again after the terrible lesson of 1897 
will the rupee currency be starved on the reasonable annual additions 
needed. It is, then, just possible that we are at the dawn of a new day. 
Bimetallism, indeed, has gone, but given a steady advance in silver, 
Mexico, Japan, and the Malay States, warned by the crisis of last year, 
might probably revert to silver. China is pledged by the Peking 
Treaty of the 28th of July 1903 to supersede her currency abominations, 
unsecured notes, copper cash, debased silver issued by her provincial 
mints, by ‘an uniform national coinage, to be legal tender in payment 
of all duties, taxes, and other obligations throughout the Empire by 
British as well as Chinese subjects.’ 

The Chinese envoy, Tong Shoa Yi, is now in Europe on this mission. 
A truly remarkable personage, it would be well if our mandarins 
approached this one in knowledge of currency conditions. His 
Excellency writes to me the 12th of February : 


In China fluctuations in exchange such as those of last year are, of course, 
very troublesome for our importing. merchants ; still, no doubt last year’s fall 
in silver greatly assists our mills and other manufacturing industries, which 
might be damaged by the competition of imported foreign goods if the exchange 
rose. Thus the fall in exchange is even as an increasing tariff ; but, unlike a 
tariff, our exports are not reduced, but are, so to speak, subsidised. 


Finally, there remains Africa. When on the Victoria Nyanza 
three years ago I was delighted to find that the Indian rupee is covering 
a vast region in seven-leagued boots, and is already current from the 
Abyssinian frontier nearly to Tanganyika. Between 1896 and 1902 
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the Mombasa branch of the National Bank of India had imported 
almost ten million rupees. This coin and its subdivisions in annas 
and pice is not merely building railways, unlocking trades, and stimulat- 
ing and rewarding industry, but is teaching millions of the sons of 
Ham the elements of mathematics. Every effort should be made to 
irrigate the Dark Continent with the rupee. Imported into Africa 
and settling down in a myriad hiding-places it is gone for ever ; it will 
never return to India to seek conversion at the hands of that Govern- 
ment. At the present time Lord Morley would lose nothing by selling 
to Lord Crewe, for external use in railway construction, not fifteen 
rupees for a sovereign, but twenty-seven. Never again may the British 
Government have such an opportunity to build cheap railways in 
East and Central Africa. The profit per rupee will pay half the cost 
of the construction of the roadbed, while the constructed road will 
introduce for hoarding and absorption an immense further flow of 
rupees. Were the wages of native labour in the Transvaal gold 
mines paid with rupees, even at fifteen to the sovereign, it would appear 
to that labour, already accustomed to receive florins at ten to the 
sovereign, even as a rise of wages. The rupee in joint use with gold 
in the Transvaal might greatly reduce the cost of producing gold, and 
instead of a large proportion of the product of the gold mines being 
carried away by natives to Portuguese Africa and to the North, to 
be lost to commerce, the absorption of silver in place of gold might 
become of great economic importance. 

It has been possible in these few pages merely to survey, as through 
a glass darkly, the extreme outposts of a mighty domain of economic 
research. Are we of the West to continue to lay well and truly the 
foundation-stone of success for the competition of Chinese labour 
employed in China ? 

Above all things, a Commission is needed to report on the problem 
of exchange. Since the Commission of 1888 a whole Niagara of fact 
and experience has thundered down the cajions of time. Is all that vast 
volume to be lost in the arid sands of ignorance, or may we yet learn 
its lesson and profit by its warning, even though here, and there, an 
official reputation may perish in its rapids ? 

Moreton FREWEN. 
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SLEDGING AS A METHOD OF EXPLORING 
THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


In my record of an expedition undertaken during the years 1905-7 
I indicated that sledging would be, in my opinion, at once the least 
costly and the most feasible method of Arctic exploration.' An 
exhaustive discussion of the reasons on which that opinion was based 
would, in a narrative designed for the general reader, have been 
impossible on account of the time, thought and references required 
for such an explanation. I felt, nevertheless, that in any further 
discussion of the subject it would be incumbent on me to indicate more 
minutely the reasons on which my plans were based, and to satisfy 
the public at large, and in particular those whose expert criticism I 
would welcome, that sledging was not only the most but, as it appeared 


to me, the only feasible method. These reasons I now set out. There 
is, indeed, but one alternative to be examined—that of drifting a 


ship. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST A SHIP 


Let us first consider the drift of a vessel if it takes the ice at any 
spot off the American continent. We have several facts to guide us: 
namely, the descriptions of the ice met with in the Beaufort Sea and 
the history of ice navigation in those waters ; the Bryant and Melville 
experiment with the drift casks ; ? and, finally, a careful study of the 
atmospheric conditions of that region. 

We have a few descriptions of the ice off the American continent ; 
for instance, the ice met by the Investigator on the 19th of August 
1850 is described in the following words: ‘Ice of stupendous thick- 
ness, and in extensive floes some seven or eight miles in extent, were 
(sic) seen on either hand ; the surface of it is not flat, such as we see 
in the Baffin Strait and the adjacent seas, but rugged with the 
accumulated snows, frost and thaws of centuries.’ * 

Such is the description of the ice met with in the Beaufort Sea, 


1 In Search of a Polar Continent, published by Edward Arnold, 1908. 

2 The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, January 1906. 

3 Ice met with between Point Barrow and Pullen Isle, 19th of August 1850, North 
West Passage of Sir Robert M’Clure, by Sherard Osborn, p. 83. é 
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which description, in my opinion, is likely to be true. Quite recently, 
too, photographs have been taken by Captain Mikkelsen which appear 
to corroborate this by the contrast he notices between this ice off the 
Alaskan coast and that found in other better-known parts of the 
Arctic Ocean.* 

International meteorological observations undertaken within recent 
years afford confirmatory evidence of the likelihood of there being 
older ice on the American side. As far as we know, the average tem- 
perature here is considerably below that of other parts of the Arctic 
Ocean. The statistical records of the Meteorological Office show the 
following interesting differences. The mean of the temperature for 
the year from the Ist of August 1882 to the 31st of July 1883 at 
Vardé, in latitude 70° 22’, was 29° Fahr., and at Spitzbergen, in 
latitude 78° 28’, was 20° Fahr. But on the American side at Point 
Barrow, latitude 71° 23’, during the same period the mean was 8°85° 
Fahr. The difference between Vardé and Point Barrow is 20° Fahr. ; 
and Spitzbergen, though 490 statute miles further north than Point 
Barrow, is 11° Fahr. warmer. This would not only tend to prove 
that the icefields off Point Barrow are subject to a lower temperature 
and therefore probably more stable, but also preclude the possibility 
of any warm current from the Pacific or Atlantic influencing the ice 
off this coast. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that if Captain Amundsen’s* scheme of 
placing the Fram in the ice of the Beaufort Sea be put into execution, 
these descriptions may not prove to be all too sober a reality ; for it 
is obvious that, should ice of the age indicated actually be met with, 
no ship would have the slightest chance of drifting far in it. 

Ships, to be sure, have drifted in ice which would appear capable 
of crushing any vessel that was ever built, if it were in open water. 
Thus the Fram in her drift through the Polar Sea was more fortunate 
far than the Jeannette. Beneath both vessels a lane opened under 
the keel; in the case of the Jeannette, however, the ice parted along 
the major axis and let her into open water; whereas, in the case of 
the Fram, a lane opened at right angles to her stern ;’ nor did she 
ever get into open water, after taking the ice at the end of September 
1893, until she got free on the 3rd of June 1896. Had she got into 
open water in the spring, summer or autumn of 1895, when in the 
centre of the Polar pack, she might have shared the same fate as the 
unfortunate Jeannette. 

Four ships have passed through Behring Strait on voyages of 
exploration, their main object being to penetrate into the unknown 
part of the Polar Sea: namely, the Investigator, the Enterprise, the 













































* Conquering the Arctic Ice, by Ejnar Mikkelsen, p. 440. 
5 Geographical Journal, December 1908, p. 625. 

& Voyage of the Jeannette, vol. ii., p. 573. 
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Jeannette, and the Duchess of Bedford. Of these vessels only one has 
returned, the Enterprise, commanded by Admiral Collinson. Now, 
as I show later, the tendency of a ship placed in the ice off Point 
Barrow is to drift round the land of the Polar.Sea; so that the fact 
that no ships have been able to get far from the land may, in some 
degree, account for past disasters. It stands to reason also that a 
ship cannot have the same chance near land as she can in the deep 
ocean, for there must be an irresistible check to the ice all along the 
shore, and this causes pressure. Nor does the trouble end here; 
for however well equipped a vessel may be and however proficient the 
observers she carries, the value of their observations will be seriously 
diminished if taken near the land, and in shallow water, where the 
oceanographic conditions are widely different from those prevailing 
in a deep sea. A moment’s reflection should make this plain. Where 
ice is for ever going aground and grating along the bottom, and where 
rivers and streams are discharging into the sea various salts collected 
off the rocks over which they flow, the original properties of the shallow 
water are hopelessly complicated by the intrusion of these foreign 
elements. But precisely what it is important to obtain is a record of 
observations which will prove the accuracy of those taken by past and 
future explorers in water free from such disturbing conditions. 

We have ‘next to consider the drift of the thirty-five casks put on 
the ice north of the American continent in the years 1899, 1900 and 
1901. Nine casks were put down east of Point Barrow; the rest 
west of that Point; and of these thirty-five only four have come to 
hand.* Two drifted round the Arctic Ocean.® The first was placed 
west-north-west of Point Barrow, and after a lapse of five years and 
nine months was found on the north coast of Iceland. The second 
which drifted round was placed north of Cape Bathurst in 71° N. Lat. 
and 128° 05’ W. Long. on the 24th of July 1900, and was found on the 
island of Soro, off Hammerfest, on the 3rd of November 1908. The 
other two seem to have failed to enter the true circular drift current, 
and have been picked up on the coast of Siberia. This gives a gloomy 
estimate of the chance of the reappearance of any ship put into the ice 
in the same region. The greater part of the coast-line where these 
drift-casks might be looked for is well known, being traversed by 
Eskimo every year, and has been recently visited by various expedi- 
tions. What has become of these buoys? Whocan tell? They are 
probably deeply embedded in massive old ice which is just as capable 
of retaining a ship. There is no certain inference to be drawn from 
these buoys, as the thirty-one missing may, for all we know, be slowly 
working across the centre of the Polar Ocean ; but as after more than 
eight years they have not been found, it is a strong argument against 
a ship being brought through the ice and out again within the utmost 

§ The Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
° Geographical Journal, vol. xxxi., p. 286. 
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time during which an expedition by ship could keep itself in provisions. . 
When we take into account the more illusive form of a drift-cask, 
and the necessarily more complicated, and consequently more fragile, 
nature of a ship’s structure, the conclusion to be drawn is that a ship 
would have certainly not more, and probably less, chances of success 
than one in nine of drifting safely round or across the Polar Ocean. 
The results of these drift-cask experiments may be thus summarised. 
Out of thirty-five casks, thirty-one have not been heard of again at 
the end of eight years; two, after circling about, were found com- 
paratively near their starting-point on the shore of Siberia; a third 
reappeared after a lapse of five years and nine months; and a fourth 
came to hand eight years and three months afterwards. 

The drifts that we know of—those, namely, of the Jeannette and 
of the Fram—trather point to the fact of there being either land or 
old ice in the centre of the Polar Sea and to the north of the drift of 
those ships ; and a careful study of the atmospheric conditions of this 
region might help by suggesting what is likely to be met with. Looking 
at the region merely as an immense area of exceedingly low tempera- 
ture surrounding the Pole, and assuming the absence of such impedi- 
ments to the motion of the air as mountain ranges, the first condition 
which strikes me as probable is that there will be over the whole area 
in general a continual descent of cold air, just as along the earth’s 
equator there is a continual ascent of heated air. Supposing for the 
nonce that the earth is not rotating, this stream of cold air would 
flow out in all directions from the north along the surface of the earth 
directly towards the south ; and, if that surface in the Polar regions 
were ice-covered water, the ice would everywhere be impelled towards 
the south by a north wind or air-current. How will the earth’s rota- 
tion and the atmosphere affect the action of the ice drifting on the 
surface of the ocean? If you follow in imagination the course of any 
individual cubic yard of air, you will see that as it travels southward 
it will not keep to the same meridian of the earth ; for, as the earth’s 
surface is continually slipping away towards the east, the track of 
that volume of air will be a line not due south, but inclined to west of 
south ; so that the whole current of air streaming from the region of 
the Pole will in fact not flow due south, but with an inclination to the 
west of south. The consequence, of course, will be that such a stream 
of air, when acting on anything that can obey the impulse, will cause 
it to follow the same direction. Now the ice in the Arctic Ocean is, 
as a whole, free to move, but not in the direction away from the Pole 
and towards the south, because of the land by which the Polar Sea is 
surrounded. On the other hand, there is little to prevent this ice 
from moving round the Pole, if it be subjected to such a sideways 
impulse from the east as is given by the westward element of this 
same north-easterly air-current. It seems to me that there must 
exist in the Polar regions an atmospheric mofion of this sort, and that 
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it must give an impulse to the ice in a direction such as described. 
In speaking of the stream of cold air descending on the Polar regions, 
it is not any movement of the atmosphere like an ordinary wind that 
is contemplated, but rather a stronger movement, similar to that which 
in the Tropics is known as the trade winds. When, however, the 
surface acted on comes to be considered, and the impediments to 
motion are taken into account, the amount of motion does not promise 
to be at all considerable, as regards its rate of velocity. If we suppose 
the Arctic Ocean to empty itself of ice along stream lines converging 
from all points of its contour through the Greenland Channel, it does 
not seem at all improbable that it would take at least ten years before 
all the ice were replaced by new.'® But there is nothing to show that 
the ice does move in this way; and the theory of impulse given by 
atmospheric movement which I have just laid down is quite adverse 
to such a direction of motion. On the contrary, the movement caused 
would be that of a slow general revolution round the Pole, the ice 
everywhere coming from the east and departing towards the west. 
An estimate of twenty years for one revolution from north of Green- 
land round to Spitzbergen by way of the American coast, New 
Siberia, Franz Josef Land, &c., would not surprise me. 

But again, the Arctic Ocean is, though land-locked, not devoid 
of outlets: there are such in Behring Strait, in Baffin Bay, and in 
the Greenland Channel. Of these outlets the first two may be dis- 
regarded, being either small or blocked by islands, so that they can 
do but little in the way of allowing the ice of the Arctic Ocean to 
escape. With the Greenland Channel the case is different, as the 
channel is both broad and deep, and its action on the ice-sheet is 
considerably assisted by the comparatively warm arm thrown into 
it by the Atlantic drift current. Accordingly it is to the north of 
this outlet that the breaking up of the Polar ice principally takes 
place, the fragments escaping down the Channel as bergs and floes. 
This break-up, with its accompanying destruction from back-pressure 
of the ice, cannot but affect the ice in its rear, which is constantly 
under the influence of a power urging it forward while the resistance 
is removed or very much lessened ; and thus a stream or flow will be 
formed, and once formed, will be likely to retain its position and 
direction. In this way I think it is probable that the line of drift 
past Franz Josef Land is formed, and its beginning may be traced 
much further back to the east; but Dr. Nansen in the Fram found 
that the first beginnings of his drifting journey near the New Siberian 
Islands were very vague and uncertain. Moreover, its progress entailed 
drifting backwards before the regular direction of his’advance showed 
his ship to be certainly placed in the line of drift. Further back and 
to the east of Point Barrow the drift might well be expected to be 
utterly uncertain, so that a ship might spend some years before 

© Geographical Journal, vol. xxxi., p. 286. 
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getting into the stream which would carry her past Franz Josef - 
Land. 

It will be seen, therefore, if this argument is correct, that no 
line of drifting in the ice may be expected to carry a ship over the 
Pole, but rather to carry it towards the coast surrounding the Arctic 
Ocean, and that the utmost approach to the Pole which could be looked 
for would be one after the fashion of the Fram, on the north edge 
of the drift that carried her to a position whence a sledge expedition 
might be successfully made ; but the return journey would be full of 
adventure, as the ship, once left, would be very diffieult to find again. 


SLEDGES AND THEIR ADVANTAGES 


In the face of such grave difficulties, is it to be wondered at if 
the merits of a sledge expedition—the only possible alternative—be 
seriously examined ? Suppose a sledge expedition to be as well 
equipped as a ship; or, to take a concrete example, suppose that 
Commander De Long had put such an expedition equipped for five 
years on the floe where the Jeannette took the ice in sight of Herald 
Island ; surely he would have accomplished at far less expense what 
the Jeannette and the Fram did ; nay, he would possibly have achieved 
a far higher latitude than their united drifts were capable of attaining. 
It is quite possible to place upon the ice, one hundred miles north- 
west of Prince Patrick’s Island, a sledge expedition, well equipped for 
any period, and to move supplies slowly east or west, according to 
the direction of the drift. With a few Eskimo and their knowledge of 
house-building in the snow, more comfortable quarters could be 
supplied than a ship would afford out of the material found upon the 
ice. Moreover, that such an expedition would be able to make its 
way across the Arctic Ocean seems probable ; for we have nothing to 
show us that there will be any danger from the ice itself, provided the 
party does not try to make the land during the summer months. It 
is essential that both the getting on and the getting off the ice be 
carried out in the winter time. The explorers, once on the move, 
could be continually taking observations, and progressing at short 
intervals, and thus be always advancing towards their goal. Further- 
more, it is important in all sledge‘expeditions to start for a point 
where supplies can be obtained, and not, as everyone has done in the 
past, to start away with the intention of eventually returning by the 
same route. 

The history of Arctic travel gives us no reason to suppose that the 
ice presents any insurmountable difficulty. Looking through the 
names of those who have made ice journeys—Wrangel, Parry, Collin- 
son, Markham, Nansen, Carni, Peary, and Mikkelsen—we can find 
but one instance, as far as I know, of anyone perishing through attempt- 
ing to make an ice journey—namely, a supporting party that went out 
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in the Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition to assist Carni."’ The real cause 
of disaster has not been the endeavour to make an ice journey, but 
rather the attempt to make the land during the summer months ; 
which has in each case been necessitated by want of food. The 
Jeanneite party supplies an instance of this. We know that the Fram 
was upheld by the ice for thirty-two months, and the Jeannette for 
eighteen months, and this quite close to land. In the face of these 
facts, who will venture to deny that the ice is capabie of carrying 
supplies for several years? The problem, indeed, resolves itself into 
an enterprise more favourable than the crossing of a desert. In the 
latter undertaking one has to contend with a tropical sun and with 
a great dearth of water—difficulties which do not exist on the ice ; and 
my belief is that, if the months of July, August and September are 
given up to rest, and to the taking of observations, while the Eskimo 
hunt such mammals as seal, white whale, narwhal and walrus, a much 
larger supply of food may be obtained on the ice than in a desert. 


Tue OBJECTS TO BE ATTAINED 


These considerations have led me to conclude that, when once 
means have been found to convey sufficient provisions on to the ice 
in high latitudes, the attainment of the Pole, and the exploration of 
that unknown region, is merely a matter of slow and steady advance. 
Whether there be land, or a deep sea covered with ice, is an open 
question, the solution of which, no matter how it be solved, will prove 
of scientific value. Even if the Pole is not reached, the result of the 
investigation of the physical features of the earth’s crust in the Polar 
regions will be a most important object attained. If land be found, 
it will doubtless present greater difficulties to a sledge expedition than 
would a deep sea; nevertheless, the geological structure and geo- 
graphical position of this land would, apart from its flora and fauna, 
be matters of valuable knowledge ; and there might even be found 
there some relics of Baron Toll and his followers, or of André. If, on 
the other hand, a deep sea were found, as Dr. Nansen deems probable, 
the oceanography would be of great value. A much greater depth 
may exist in the centre of this ocean than we at present anticipate, 
since 2100 fathoms have been found quite close to the edge of the 
continental shelf. For this reason I have arranged to carry with me 
10,000 fathoms of sounding wire and a portable machine (no portion 
of which would weigh more than 40 Ibs.) capable of taking a sounding 
to a depth of 5200 fathoms. Hence, if land is found, I shall have the 
necessary instruments with me to locate and map that land; if, on 
the other hand, a deep sea is found, I shall be able to obtain the 
depths of the ocean and specimens of the bottom, as well as many 
other scientific observations. 


" On the Pole Star in the Arctic Sea, p. 661. 
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Since formulating the plans in my book I have decided to change 
my point of starting. For this contingency, indeed, I have always 
been prepared ; and the reason which actuated me was the receipt in 
December 1908 of news from San Francisco stating that no whale 
ships will go into the Arctic Ocean in the spring. Accordingly, when 
I am able to start, 1 propose to take down the Mackenzie River 
sufficient supplies for at least three years, to be placed in October 
upon the ice off Pullen Island on the 135th meridian. In my last 
expedition I started from Athabasca Landing on the 22nd of July ; 
whereas I should have left there during the second week in May, as 
all boats going north leave at this time, but I had been prevented 
from leaving England till the 15th of June. The start from England 
should be made not later than the third week in April. I anticipate 
no difficulty in reaching Pullen Island with my supplies by the first 
week in August, and when the frost sets in about October, these 
supplies will be placed on the ice, and the expedition formally begun. 
By this route I shall, before starting, have an opportunity of finishing 
the map of the Mackenzie Delta, which I have begun, and as, during 
the months of August and September, plenty of fish are obtain- 
able, the wait at Pullen Island will not involve my supplies being 
requisitioned before the expedition commences. At my destination, 
Spitzbergen, supplies will await me. 

There are two reasons for selecting, this direction. The first is 
that, if there be any land in the unknown region, I should, in virtue 
of the argument drawn from atmospheric conditions, expect to find 
it somewhere to the north and west of Grant Land. The drift found 
by Commander Peary, north of Grant Land and Greenland, running 
in an easterly direction, might seem to militate against what I have 
before laid down ; unless this current be explained by the existence 
of land. It might be accounted for, too, by the continual flow 
which I have described. A second reason for choosing this route 
is based on our knowledge of the New Siberian Islands, which are 
obviously not so suitable as a base to make for as Spitzbergen. For 
it would be very much harder to place supplies upon this archipelago 
(the most northerly island of which is roughly 500 miles from any 
settlement) than upon Spitzbergen, which can be visited every year. 

Assuming, from the drift of the Jeannette and her relics, that there 
is a drift round the Arctic Ocean at an average of about two miles 
per day,'? it seems reasonable that the drift in the shortest route across 
the centre of the ocean will be at an average of 1:2 miles per day. 
The distance from Pullen Island to Spitzbergen is about 1800 miles, 
while the distance from Point Barrow to Iceland is 2500 miles. The 
first buoy mentioned above accomplished the latter distance in seventy 
months’ drifting, therefore at the average rate of 1:2 miles per day ; '* 


2 Dr. Nansen’s Farthest North, vol. i., p. 20. 
8 Geographical Journal, vol. xxxi., p. 286. 
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but as the drift south of Spitzbergen is known to be faster than that 
north of it, the average drift of this buoy before reaching Spitzbergen 
should be put at not more than one mile per day. 

If a buoy or a ship can drift in the ice at this rate, a sledge expedi- 
tion can do the same; therefore a sledge expedition would actually 
drift in three years over 1000 miles, leaving only 800 miles to be 
covered by travelling, or less than one mile per day. It seems certain, 
therefore, that with the greater facilities for moving supplies which 
a sledge expedition has over a ship, the former is the better mode 
of exploring the centre of the Arctic Ocean, with the prospect of 
ac*omplishing such exploration within reasonable time. 


AtFrep H. Harrison. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 


A REPLY TO MR. HAROLD COX 


On the other hand, his [Lord Salisbury’s] remarks on the taxation of ground 
values show that he is unable or unwilling to appreciate the reasons why 
economic rent should be subject to a special tax. Leaving altogether aside 
disputed questions about the origin of property in land, we have this broad 
fact to go upon, that economic rent is a special product created by the industry 
and energy of the whole community, and ought not therefore to be allowed 
to remain in private hands. No doubt there would be hardship amounting 
to injustice if the whole of the economic rent of this kingdom were suddenly 
resumed by the nation ; but there is no injustice in gradually imposing special 
taxation on rents until they are entirely absorbed. The question of the taxation 
of ground rents therefore stands quite apart from all other problems in taxation. 
Under existing circumstances in England it may be necessary and even desirable 
to have other taxes besides the tax on rent, and these taxes ought certainly to 
be adjusted so that they fall fairly on every class in the community. But a 
tax on rent is, as I have just said, a thing apart. It is not, indeed, properly 
a tax at all, but merely a retention by the State of part of that rent which in 
justice belongs altogether to the community.—Haroip Cox, in The Standard 
(New York), 21st of December 1889. 


Waite the proposal to tax land values in the Budget of this year 
fills Mr. Cox with the gravest apprehension, it is regarded by an 
increasing number of people engaged in industry and commerce with 
all the equanimity and approval which the principle inspired in him 
twenty years ago. The members of the business community have 
been impressed by the view that it contains something essential for 
their prosperity. Some of their enterprises are impeded by rates, 
by taxes, or by the unduly heavy charges exacted for the use of land, 
others are headed off and dissipated by the impossibility of acquiring 
land for their fufilment. There is also a scarcity of good customers, 
of good tenants for houses, shops and offices, of people in a position 
to make a demand for all the commodities and services which business 
men are anxious to supply. Producers and consumers, merchants 
and their customers, suffer the same things under our systems of 
taxation and land tenure, and thus directly and indirectly the founda- 
tions of each man’s prosperity are undermined. The taxation of 
land values has been quietly and persistently presented to them as 
a remedy for these evils. Many have been convinced of its soundness, 
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and are demanding that the Government should embody the principle 
in a practical measure. Mr. Cox says that this demand, ‘ this popular 
clamour, is based upon a series of delusions.’ 

Before examining the arguments with which he supports this 
view, it will be well to deal with and dismiss certain personal references 
which occur more than once in the course of his article. He mentions 
Henry George, the late Bailie John Ferguson, and others, as men 
who proclaimed that in their opinion the total value of the land 
should ultimately be appropriated for public purposes. - This state- 
ment may cause alarm in the minds of those who do not perceive 
how little relevant it is to the practical proposals which are being 
discussed at the present moment, or which are likely to be discussed 
for many generations. What does it matter to-day that Mr. Cox 
twenty years ago said all that these men are reprobated for saying ? 
Whatever object Mr. Cox has in recalling these things, there is no 
cause for alarm. The taxation of land values has made for security 
and stability in the colonies, and it is hardly conceivable that there 
will be any wild revolution in this country, any precipitate and tragic 
abdication of their seats by the landowners, or any rash and universal 
seizure of the land by the landless people. Mr. Cox refers sarcastically 
to the ‘ polite language employed by the land taxers,’ to their ‘in- 
flammatory rhetoric.’ It is doubtful, however, if any great movement 
for reform, any movement for fundamentally and substantially 
readjusting the relations of different classes and individuals to each 
other in this or any other country, has been marked by so little personal 
bitterness and by so few personal attacks. This is due, perhaps, in 
large measure, to the reasonableness and justice of the principle, 
features in it which have led its supporters to attack a system and 
not a class or individual, and at the same time have modified the 
opposition of the landowners whose position almost compels them 
to resist it. 

There is little ground for Mr. Cox’s renewed attack on Henry 
George, because he moved ‘ thousands of people in this country’ by 
his rhetoric, and persuaded ‘them that he had discovered the key 
to social salvation.’ He admits this a few sentences later when he 
says that the English people require something more than rhetoric 
to influence them, and that the land taxers have furnished them 
with arguments which ‘ are superficially quite attractive.’ He does 
not explain, however, the difference between rhetoric and superficially 
attractive arguments. Whatever it be, it is certain that neither one 
nor the other has moved so many of our colonies to adopt the taxation 
of land values, so many of our municipal and other local councils to 
demand from Parliament the power to adopt the same system, nor, 
finally, have they persuaded both Houses of Parliament to accept 
the principle. George’s logic has been confirmed by the logic of events 
in every department of civilised life, in business, in politics, and in 
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morals. But even if it is admitted that George resorts to rhetoric 
to enforce his arguments, was the action not lawful? Political economy 
has long been regarded as a dismal subject, and the men who have 
done something to illumine and render it interesting deserve credit 
and not censure. There are numerous and respectable precedents 
for this. There is the ancient instance of Lucretius who in a similar 
position went much further, saying that as his subject was obscure 
and dreary for the ordinary man who avoided it, he had resolved to 
set it before his readers in pleasant Pierian verses and to sweeten it 
with a touch of the Muses’ honey that he might keep their attention. 
But George did not require to be rhetorical or poetic in order to gain 
a wider influence than other economists. His analysis and exposition 
of the subject only required to be clear, simple and consistent to 
distinguish them from those of most writers on the subject. 

Take Mr. Cox’s methods for example. Referring to the land 
taxers, he says: ‘ Their first argument is that land differs from all 
other things which are the subjects of private property. This state- 
ment is true, but it does not carry us very far.’ Having made this 
admission he devotes the remainder of his article, except one passage 
which destroys his own case, to asserting and trying to prove that 
land should be treated exactly like other things from which it is 
essentially different. Even in these two sentences there is a lack 
of precise statement and a too great anxiety to beg the question. 
No one, not even Mr. Cox, admits that land is a subject of private 
property, and it was quite unnecessary to blunt the edge of his ad- 
mission by saying that it did not carry us very far. This conclusion 
ought to have come at the end of his proof, for the land taxers affirm 
that it carries usallthe way. This habit of doubling on one’s reasoning, 
of subtly using inconsistent and contradictory arguments, puzzles, 
fatigues and repels the simple man, and there is not the slightest cause 
for surprise if he prefers clearness and consistency. Before the 
end of the paragraph, of which these are the first two sentences, Mr. 
Cox ignores the distinction which he draws here between land and 
other things. He takes the case of two men who each save a hundred 
pounds out of their earnings, and because one buys Consols and the 
other a freehold ground rent, he asserts that ‘ to put a special tax upon 
the purchaser of the ground rent which the purchaser of Consols is not 
asked to pay is partially to confiscate the property of landowners for 
the benefit of non-landowners. The peculiar attributes of land certainly 
do not justify this peculiar interpretation of the rules of equity.’ 

This style of argument is much too hasty. To assume that the 
fundamental and all-pervading distinction between land and capital, 
between ground rent and Consols, is completely obliterated and 
covered by the fact that Governments have made both the subjects 
of sale and purchase, is a transparent fallacy. The distinction cannot 
be repressed. It breaks out infpractice, it breaks out in Mr..Cox’s 
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thought, and even in his written words. His strained efforts to prove 
that Consols, railway shares and municipal stock are equally eligible 
as subjects from which public revenue can be raised are rendered futile 
by the very nature of the things he is discussing. Land differs from 
the property represented by Consols, railway shares and municipal 
stock, and there is, therefore, good reason for assuming that the persons 
who hold land should be treated differently from those who hold 
property in these forms. A consideration of the case of Consols, 
between which and land values the distinction is perhaps the least 
obvious, will serve for all. These are Government stock or funds used 
for the maintenance of national or imperial services. One form of 
these services may be taken as typical of all. A naval loan is occa- 
sionally raised, and subscribers to this loan are granted shares in Consols 
in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. The loan is used 
to increase or maintain the strength of the Navy. The Navy is a part 
of our national capital. It exists to render what is regarded as an 
indispensable national service. The people and their representatives 
believe that if it were not for the Navy the country might be invaded 
by foreign enemies, that vast armies might overrun our territory, 
laying waste our crops, razing or burning our factories, offices and 
dwelling-houses, destroying our public and private wealth, and depri- 
ving us of the opportunity and security which enable and encourage 
us to continue production, that hostile fleets might attack our ships 
at sea, and cut off our trade and intercourse with friendly nations. 
That is, the Navy is considered to play an essential part in the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth, like any other form of capital. But 
land differs very widely from the Navy, and a tax on the value of land 
differs as widely in its nature and in its effects from a tax on Consols 
or on the dividends paid on Consols. A tax of a hundred per cent. on 
the dividends drawn from Consols would make national loans a thing of 
the past. No person would subscribe to a naval loan, if he understood 
that the Government would confiscate every penny of it in taxation. 
The national capital would not be replenished, the strength of the 
Navy would decline, and our shores would be left open to the attack 
of any country which might care to make it. But a tax of a hundred per 
cent. on the value of land would have a very different result. The land, 
unlike the Navy, is not brought into existence by the expenditure of 
capital and labour, and the value of land is not created by services 
performed by its recipients. If the value of land were taxed, the land 
would not disappear, and the services which give land its value would 
not be withdrawn or those who perform them discouraged. On the 
contrary, every kind of public and private enterprise would receive 
a new stimulus, because the appropriation of land value by the State 
would remove the insurmountable obstacle placed in their way by 
the withholding of land, and because the value of land would be used 
to render the first more efficient and to free the second from burdens 
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which now rest on it. The same argument applies to railway shares 
and municipal stock. They represent capital which differs essentially 
from land in every case where men give or receive its use. 

This attempt to identify things essentially dissimilar is tediously 
repeated throughout the article. Mr. Cox argues that the holding 
up of land is the same in its effects as the holding up of capital and 
labour. ‘A merchant buys a supply of cotton, and holds it until the 
market is more favourable for a sale. Is he to be taxed on the stock 
he holds, to compel him to sell? A body of workmen hold back their 
muscular strength until they obtain a price which they think adequate. 
Are they to be taxed, to force them to come to terms more quickly 
with their employers?’ If the difference between land on the one 
hand, and cotton goods and muscular strength on the other, is not 
apparent to Mr. Cox in the gradual but steady process of dissolution 
which affects the latter in ordinary circumstances, cases may be taken 
where the distinction is suddenly and clearly revealed. There was 
much muscular strength, and there would doubtless be many cotton 
goods in Messina, Kingston and San Francisco immediately before 
the earthquakes which recently visited them, and no doubt the possess- 
ors of cotton and of far more enduring forms of wealth, as well as the 
possessors of muscular strength, expected that they would receive a 
price for their possessions not for one day but for many days in the 
future. But when the surface of the earth was moved by some hidden 
force as an awning is moved by the wind, muscular strength, cotton 
and substantial buildings went down in ruins or up in flames, never 
to fetch a price again. With the land it was different. Although 
its configuration might be slightly altered, it was there to bring for 
its owners a price as high as or higher than before, just as it was in 
the times of Verres or Columbus. In spite of Mr. Cox’s assertion, 
the injury done to trade by the largest strikes is not so serious or so 
widespread as the injury caused by the chronic interference with 
every trade due to the withholding of land in every part of the country. 
Strikes themselves, indeed, are caused by land monopoly, and its dis- 
placement of labour with the consequent tendency to force down wages. 

While it is equally inconsistent with dignity and intelligence to 
discuss Mr. Cox’s comparison of land monopoly with the ‘ monopoly ’ 
he has in his trousers, it is both of importance and interest to point 
out the implicit and inevitable meaning of this reiterated argument, 
a meaning which becomes explicit in one passage. Mr. Cox is known 
as the arch-opponent of Socialism. He is irrepressible in his attacks 
on Socialist proposals in Parliament, on the platform, and in the Press, 
but here in cold letters he advocates the vicious principle which has 
been pressed as a solution of the social problem by the most extra- 
vagant section of those reformers who have unfortunately adopted 
the word Socialism to describe their aims and methods. Mr. Cox’s 
argument is a perfect illustration of this vice : 
3a 2 
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Where it can be shown (he says) that a particular piece of land is deliberately 
being kept out of the market, to the injury of the community, power ought to 
be given to the local authority to compel the landowner to sell. No man is 
justified in using his property in such a manner as to injure other people. We 
want some machinery for expropriating the obstructive landlord, paying him, 
of course, a fair price for his legally acquired property. 

Consider the situation as it is described. There is the Government 
and the individual whose action is shown to be injurious to the com- 
munity. Mr. Cox, with all that fatal haste which is the chief defect 
in Socialistic thought, condemns the individual at once. He does 
not stay to inquire whether the fault is the Government’s or the 
individual’s, nor to ask how the situation arises, or how it might be 
avoided, but calls for compulsion, for machinery, for legislation 
which is socialistic in the bad sense of the word, to expropriate the 
obstructive landlord. This disclosure of Mr. Cox’s real views is very 
salutary. It shows that the men who most loudly profess themselves 
opponents of State interference cannot consistently maintain their 
principles if they are not prepared to challenge the laws imposed on 
individuals by past Governments, laws which are interfering, and not 
merely threatening to interfere, with individual freedom. The land 
taxers, if they understand the principle underlying their proposal, 
would deny that the landowner is the real or ultimate cause of the 
injury inflicted on the community by the withholding of land. They 
find that cause in the land and rating laws which are the work of 
Governments or the State. The landowners are not one bit more 
wicked or more stupid than other people that they deserve to be coerced ; 
they are agents of a system which teaches them inevitably to believe 
that their interests are best served by the injury of common interests, 
and this system has been founded and built up by Governments in 
the past. The evil is not partial, it prevails on every estate, it is as 
universal as the laws which cause it. Socialism, in the true sense of 
the word, is not a new growth of yesterday or of last century, it is 
exactly the same age as the earliest society, and the most urgent call 
at the present time is not to resist the Socialism that is proposed, but 
to repeal the Socialism, the legislative work of society, which is in force, 
and which is crushing industry and limiting freedom on every hand. 

The taxation of land values is a proposal to readjust the relations 
of the community to individuals and to assign to each the functions 
which naturally and properly belong to them. It would involve no 
arbitrary or vindictive coercion. The incongruity and perversity 
of the present arrangement will be best seen in an example sufficiently 
interesting to justify a rather long quotation. Lord Dudley, who 
owns an estate in the West Indies, paid a visit there in 1906. Asked 
his opinion of Jamaica when he was on the point of leaving for home, 
he said : 


It is a wonderfully productive place. There is hardly a thing that will not 
grow there. As a matter of fact, I have 10,000 acres in Jamaica which came 
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into our family, in the female line, about the year 1744. Of course these 
properties gave sugar, but when Emancipation came along there seemed to be 
an end to all of that, and they have never given anything since. I have always 
rather laughed at our Jamaica estates, fancying they could not be worth very 
much as they never gave anything, and, of course, as they never required any 
money I have never troubled very much about them. I am afraid we have 
been very much absentee proprietors. When we were coming out on the Port 
Kingston there was a chap on board named Nathan—the poor fellow was 
killed in the earthquake—he told me that he knew one of my estates, and 
advised me on no account to part with it. Since then some of the members 
of the Conference have visited the estates, and they have reported to me very 
highly upon them. They are wonderfully rich and productive, and I am advised 
not to part with a rood of land, and I do not intend to. I should not be going 
home just yet, only I am chairman of a Royal Commission and am bound to 
be at home ; but I intend to come out again in the autumn, to go and see my 
estates and put them in proper order. I am very sorry it is not convenient 
for me to do so now, as I am bound to be at home. 


Here is our problem restated in a manner and in circumstances 
which are least of all calculated to provoke bitterness or charges of a 
pérsonal nature. So far as we are aware Lord Dudley has never had 
the reputation of being anything else than public-spirited and dis- 
interested as a citizen, and generous in his private transactions, nor have 
we ever heard that he was a land taxer, or an ardent land law reformer 
of any kind, but in this simple statement of facts, with a frankness 
that is as rare as it is charming, he describes the whole evil, he indi- 
cates its cause, and suggests the remedy. He confesses that his West 
Indian estates are very productive, that they have not produced any- 
thing for some seventy years, that if certain things had happened, 
if some money had been required of him in respect of them, they would 
have received attention, and would have produced an unknown amount 
of wealth and employed a large amount of labour. He saw the whole 
tragic situation, he fully intended to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of the estates, but in spite of all his eagerness and ambition to 
carry out this project, he is now on the other side of the world with 
his mind and hands full of important work. His West Indian estates 
are still undeveloped, and he could still say with truth, ‘I am afraid 
we have been very much absentee proprietors.’ Owing to the fact 
that Lord Dudley’s West Indian acres are idle the total production 
of the world is less than it might be. There are fewer men and women 
employed there, and, consequently, fewer customers for our merchants 
and manufacturers here. 

Lord Dudley’s relation to his estates is similar to that of all other 
landowners to their estates. He was unable though anxious to 
develop his estates ; the others are unable and not always anxious. 
He admitted his failure and expressed his regret ; few of the others 
do either. This is all the difference between them and him. The 
universal inability of landowners to develop the land in their pos- 
session and under their absolute control is inevitable in the nature 
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of things. The task is beyond their powers. Its proper performance 
requires the attention of an authority or agency whose power is 
universal within the limits of any country. Lord Dudley attributed 
his neglect to the fact that his estates never required any money. 
That is the great unperformed task of the community or Government, 
to ascertain the value of each separate holding, and to exact a part 
of its value from its possessor sufficient to make him attend to its 
development, or to make it accessible to capital and labour. Every- 
one would benefit by this policy. Suppose that a charge of 10001. 
a year on the value of his West Indian land were made on Lord Dudley 
by the Government, and that this charge moved him to use it, and 
to produce something to the value of 10,000/., he himself would be 
enriched and the trade of the whole world increased and stimulated. 
This ascertainment and appropriation of land value is a function which 
belongs peculiarly to the Government, which can only be performed by 
the Government. Its assumption and performance by the Government 
would not only give industry and enterprise full scope, but would enable 
the Government to abandon a thousand impertinent and improper 
tasks which do not rightly or naturally belongto it. This is the reply 
to Mr. Cox’s reiterated contention that particular cases of obstruction 
‘do not justify the imposition of a special tax on allland.’ The problem 
is not one of rare and isolated cases, but one of unvarying practice. 

In one sentence Mr. Cox denies that there is anything unequal in 
our system of land tenure, and in the next he admits that there is, 
but that its evil effects are insignificant. Referring to unemployment, 
he says: ‘There is no land monopoly in this country. There is, 
indeed, a monopoly in particular pieces of land, just as I have a 
monopoly in the particular pair of trousers I am wearing. But there 
is no general monopoly in land. If one piece is held back, other pieces 
can be bought.’ Against these statements of contradictory and 
doubtful meaning we may put John Stuart Mill’s statement that 
‘a thing which is limited in quantity, even though its possessors do 
not act in concert, is still a monopolised article.’ For this reason 
the possession of land is always a monopoly which must be modified 
in order to prevent injurious effects. If space permitted, a great 
many instances could be cited in which landowners refused to allow 
capitalists and labourers to develop building, agricultural, and mineral 
lands in this country. They can go elsewhere, says Mr. Cox. Where 
can they go to get the freedom that is denied them here? To South 
Africa ? According to a report of the meeting of the Lydenburg 
Estates, held on the 9th of February 1909: 

Mr. John Hay advocated a waiting policy with regard to their land holdings. 
It might be painful to go without dividends, but the policy was undoubtedly 
in their interests. The land would of course grow no larger, but it would increase 
in value, and they should hold on to it for all they were worth. They had 
had offers for some of their farms during the year, but they did not propose to 
sell unless much better prices were suggested. 
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Driven away from London and from South Africa, will capital and 
labour turn to Canada? Even there land monopoly meets them. 
Lord Strathcona, speaking as chairman of the Hudson Bay Company 
on the 6th of July 1908, said: ‘ The falling off in the land sales need 
cause no alarm. It was partly due to the financial stringency and 
partly to the company’s restrictive policy, which was not to press 
sales, but to hold for better prices. Since 1903 the average price 
per acre had risen from Il. 3s. 3d. to 20. 11s. 9d.’ 

In these instances we have two private land companies and a 
private individual exercising their monopoly, their power of beating 
off capital and labour from co-operation with their indispensable 
partner in the production of wealth. Even if it were true that capital 
and labour could get other land, as Mr. Cox says, there is no reason 
why they should be buffeted about the world by the blind, suicidal 
power of monopoly. All individuals, all towns and cities, all countries 
and all empires live and prosper by industry ; and yet we are asked 
to give our first consideration in our political arrangements to monopoly, 
its relentless and mortalenemy. There is no reason why the capitalist 
should be driven from the most desirable opportunity for investment 
of his capital to a less desirable, nor from the less desirable to the 
least desirable, nor from the least desirable out of an investment 
altogether or into one that is unsound. 

Mr. Cox denounces the land taxers for their presumption in 
reciting a ‘cock-and-bull story’ about the Land Tax of 1692, ‘a 
demonstrably untrue story,’ which makes it difficult for him to under- 
stand their moral attitude. If there are wicked people who find a 
precedent where there is none, or who push a precedent too far, they 
may be left to defend themselves. There is abundant reason, how- 
ever, for taking exception to Mr. Cox’s account of the subject. It 
may be assumed at once that no intelligent reformer finds his ideal 
in past conditions ; that no land taxer claims that the British people 
of the seventeenth century were so much alive as the British people 
of to-day to the importance of observing clear distinctions in our 
systems of rating and taxation. The tax imposed under the Act of 
1692 was not a tax on a land value basis as we understand it to-day. 
It was a tax on the land value, on the value of improvements, on 
personal property and incomes derived from some public offices. 
The main provision of the Act, from which it took its title, was a tax 
on land, ‘ according to the full annual value thereof, without any 
respect had to the present rents reserved for the same,’ and the tax 
was to be ‘ after the rate of four shillings for every twenty shillings of 
the full yearly value as the same were let for, or worth to be let, at 
the time of assessing thereof.’ The assessments under the Act, how- 
ever, soon ceased to move in relation to the movement in the value 
of the subjects, and in 1798 the valuation, which had remained practi- 
cally the same for a century, was made perpetual, and permission 
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was granted to redeem the tax. But while land was receiving 
the attention of the tax collector only under this stereotyped valua- 
tion, he was breaking ground with a vengeance in other directions, 
His raids on other forms of property became annual campaigns. He 
taxed everything that was taxable: houses, windows, wool, carriages, 
dogs, horses, food of every variety, and incomes from every source. 
If the principles of taxation embodied in that Act had been developed 
in the proportions or measures which they held in it, the value of the 
land would be now directly contributing a great part of our national 
revenue. By way of comparison, would not the Civil servants gladly 
pay income tax on the incomes which their predecessors had in 1692 ? 
Would not the present generation willingly pay on the value of the 
personal property possessed by that generation? And why did none 
of our fathers redeem, for ever and ever, their taxes and ours on 
incomes, food, and houses? The history of taxation in this country 
during recent centuries is largely a record of the landowners’ anxious 
and successful efforts to take and keep land as far as possible out of 
the standard of rating and taxation. These efforts may be justifiable, 
if we consider the views which they hold with regard to their interests, 
The last instance of this policy was the Agricultural Rates Act of 
1896, which was opposed and denounced by the Liberal party as a 
measure passed in the interest of the landowners at the expense of the 
urban ratepayers. 

Mr. Cox does not meet the argument about the obligations attached 
to landholding in feudal times. He is impatient with it. The 
landowners bore the greater part of the public burdens in those 


days: 


The only puzzle (says Mr. Cox) is to know why any pamphleteer or speaker 
should take the trouble to make such an obvious remark. In former centuriés 
land was almost the only source of wealth, and therefore naturally provided 
a larger share of the public revenue than now when other sources of wealth 
are, collectively at least, twenty times as important as land. 


Does he really mean that new sources of wealth have been discovered 
with the great increase of capital during recent centuries, that the 
cotton or woollen goods which come out of the mills in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire have their origin and growth somewhere in the spinning 
and weaving machines which cost so many millions to build? Or if 
simple-minded people remark that the wool is discharged from ships 
in London docks and the cotton from ships in Liverpool docks, will 
he tell them that the wool and cotton are generated by some very 
costly machinery like refrigerators in the holds of the ships? Some 
people, ignorant of the existence of these new sources of wealth, still 
believe that the mighty wool and cotton spinners of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire require to get their wool and cotton from the one and only 
source from which Penelope and Eve, two of their oldest reputed 
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predecessors, secured them. Land has not become so unimportant- 
as Mr. Cox suggests. 

Many of his arguments on other points are marked by the same 
wild daring. He attacks what he calls another very plausible and 
superficial allegation of the land taxers. The contention of the latter 
is that landowners do not bear their fair share of the local and national 
burdens. Mr. Cox’s reply is to the effect that the landowners really 
bear all the public burdens, because they let their land at rents lower 
on an average by the amount of the present and prospective rates 
and taxes which the tenant agrees to pay. It is difficult to characterise 
this argument. It can hardly be called plausible, and its subtle 
audacity is exquisitely fitted to stun and bewilder the ordinary man. 
The land taxers argue that the man who is privileged to hold land 
which is rendered valuable by the performance of public or common 
services should be called upon to pay an amount equal or corresponding 
to that value towards the maintenance of those services. If, after the 
payment of all rates and taxes by the lessees, a landowner still draws 
20,0007. a year from land on which he has laid out no capital and 
bestowed no labour, it is fair to assume that the production of the 
wealth represented by this sum has been a burden and charge on 
some one, and that the landowner who receives this sum should have 
a special and peculiar share in bearing this burden. Of course, if the 
landowner paid 5000/. in rates, he might get 26,000/. in rent, but the 
position would be unaltered ; he would still receive a large income in 
respect of which he rendered no service. This income is earned by 
public capital and public labour. It may be that ‘the main object 
of the freeholder,’ as Mr. Cox says, ‘is generally to create a fixed 
annuity which he can sell as a trust investment,’ and that ‘for this 
purpose it is imperative that the ground rent should be relieved of 
the uncertainty attaching to local rates,’ but this does not settle the 
question of fairness or equity ; it only raises it. 

There are some inconsistencies and some obvious fallacies in 
Mr. Cox’s argument about the holding up of land. First of all, he is 
inclined to believe that the holding back involves no injury at all, 
“except possibly to the landowner himself.’ He thinks ‘ the holding 
back of urban sites, where it occurs, tends to drive the population 
more into the country.’ He omits to tell us where they are driven by 
the holding back of rural sites. Again, he argues, or asserts, that the 
effect of a universal tax would be partial, that the tendency would be 
for owners of small areas to let go, and for owners of large estates to 
add to the area which they held idle. This means thataten per cent. 
tax on land values, an ad valorem tax which, as an absolute charge or 
burden, would fall most heavily on the large owners, would affect 
them least, or even incline them to incur the greatest loss. The 
large owners, Mr. Cox says, will lose ten per cent. of the capital with 
indifference. Will they also contemplate the risk of losing twenty or 
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thirty per cent. without perturbation ? Itseems rather strange that the 
small men will transfer the losing concern to the keenest and shrewdest 
financiers, and thus ‘ concentrate the land of the country in the hands 
of wealthy speculators.’ After insinuating that agricultural land 
would be put under game, he perpetrates the old, notorious fallacy as 
nearly as possible in the old familiar form of words : ‘ Is it one of the 
objects of the land taxers to drive the farmers and labourers off the land 
in order to make room for game preserves ?’ We need hardly remind 
Mr. Cox of the question: ‘ Have you left off beating your wife ?’ 
While the speculators are going to be unmoved by the tax on vacant 
land, cricket and football clubs ‘are taking action to secure the 
exemption of their property from any land values tax which may be 
imposed. They are wise in their generation.’ But why should 
cricket clubs be moved, if men with a thousand times more land are 
unaffected ? Surely Mr. Cox cannot expect plain people to believe 
that his two contradictory statements are both sound. 

With regard to the political steps by which it has been sought to 
realise the object of this proposal, they have been consistent and free 
from vindictiveness in a remarkable degree. The Bill for Scotland 
and the Bill for England and Wales promoted by the great municipali- 
ties provided for the valuation and rating of land. Opponents and 
timid or cautious friends might object that it was going too fast to 
value and rate land values in one measure. The Select Committee 
took that view, and recommended that a Bill to provide for valuation 
only should be prepared and passed. This was done. In 1907 the 
Valuation Bill for Scotland was introduced. Having regard to 
criticisms that were offered, the Lord Advocate postponed the date 
of its coming into operation till 1910. It was rejected by the Lords 
on second reading. Reintroduced in 1908, it was amended so as to 
make its operation depend on its adoption by local councils. This 
amendment was rightly considered fatal by the Government, as it 
would render the whole valuation system of the country chaotic. In 
all this there was nothing hasty, nothing ill-considered. It was a 
policy of taking only one step at a time and of leaving a considerable 
interval between each step. But this careful policy was not accept- 
able to the Lords, and so the Government is thrown back on the more 
direct method of carrying out the proposal by means of the Budget. 
So long as they have this resource, it would betray weakness and 
inconsistency on their part to ignore the claims which this reform 
has on them and to abandon the effort to give it legislative effect by 
the most immediate means. The fact that the Lords have conceded 
every point of principle should encourage them to do this, as it could 
only be for reasons connected with party politics that the Lords 
should thus give their assent and then render the principle inoperative 


by an amendment. 
Joun Orr. 





QUO VADIS? 


A PROSPECT IN INDIAN POLITICS 


‘I am under the strong opinion that as government in India becomes more 
and more Parliamentary—as well may be the result—so it will become less 
paternal and less beneficent to the poorer classes of the population.’-—Lord 
Curzon, House of Lords, 23rd of February 1909. 


Rzrorms in the Indian Constitution were bound to come. There are 
limits to inconsistency, and it is really impossible to avoid giving the 
people of India opportunities for practising the principles which we 
have been teaching in schools and colleges for the last half-century. 
It is disconcerting that the changes should have been hailed by the 
National party as exceeding the highest expectation—all the more 
so as there is an impression that they have been rather extorted than 
granted, and that they owe to apprehensions of violence their growth 
from the very modest scheme outlined by the Secretary of State two 
years ago. It must be admitted that the occasion is unfortunate 
for the relaxation of official control, for in India dignity counts for 
a great deal, and a Government which is suspected of weakness cannot 
afford to be generous or even just. But sooner or later reforms were 
inevitable. It may be objected that the cry for representative govern- 
ment—for a popular Constitution—expresses no real desire in the 
East, that it is simply a manifestation of the impatience with which 
all mankind regards an alien rule, and that it is not heard in the 
extensive territories which are governed, more or less despotically, 
by Native rulers. But for long past we have definitely committed 
ourselves to the idea that self-government is an ideal, and that, exotic 
though it be, it can be cultivated in India. Two generations of Indians 
have been taught the literature, history, and philosophy of England, 
the dominant note of which is political freedom. The first generation 
regarded these lessons as Utopian exercises for the intelligence and 
in the use of words; the second generation has come to look deeper 
and to assimilate its teaching in matter as well as in form. Nor have 
we confined to the lecture-room our appreciation of English poli- 
tical methods : we have given demonstrations of them in the market- 
place. The measures of local self-government which were introduced 
a quarter of a century ago provided for the management of local 
711 
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affairs by committees, which in some provinces were mainly consti- 
tuted by popular election, and were even’ permitted to elect their 
own non-official chairmen, being thus endowed with a freedom of action 
beyond that enjoyed by town councils in Germany. We are often 
accused of having administered India on commercial principles for 
the benefit of Englishmen, and it would be difficult to maintain that 
Indian interests have never been sacrificed to our advantage. The 
countervailing excise upon Indian cotton goods stands to-day a witness 
against us. But through the business instincts of our race there runs 
a vein of knight-errantry—of what may be called the sporting spirit 
—the promptings of which have led us into strange inconsistencies, 
but to which the development of our Empire owes most of the in- 
terest it possesses from the philosophic point of view. Thus, while 
dominating Indian commerce in the interests of our own manufactures, 
we have taken pains to impress upon the Indian people that our 
domination cannot be justified. We have carefully instructed them 
in our own political tenets, under which the policy of the State should 
be determined not by those who receive payment for governing, 
but by those who provide the payment; and we cannot persistently 
disregard claims that we should put our principles into practice, 
and afford greater scope for the influence of non-official opinion. 
This is precisely what the new reforms are to accomplish. Legislative 
Councils will include a much larger proportion of elected non-official 
members than heretofore, and the elected members will enjoy wider 
opportunities for criticising and influencing the policy of the State. 
British interests apart, will this change be for the general good ? 
It will undoubtedly stimulate what is called ‘ political activity ’ 
amongst the educated classes of India. But its effects will inevitably 
be to the disadvantage of the poor. However distasteful the idea 
may be to the many kind-hearted men who in politics take the Liberal 
side, we are sacrificing, 1 in this case, philanthropy to politics. For the 
non-official opinion which now will have power to sway our adminis- 
tration will in no degree. be the opinion of the mass of the people. 
It will represent the interests of certain privileged classes—interests 
which would in most cases be affected injuriously by legislative at- 
tempts to redress grievances, and would be strongly opposed to them. 
The most important and the most’mteresting figure in Indian economy 
is the cultivator, or ryot. To hislabour the country still looks for nine- 
tenths of its production, and‘‘he and his dependents represent the 
most numerous, the most industrious, and the most law-abiding 
class of the population. The Government has at various times under- 
taken legislation to protect him from arbitrary ejectment and rack- 
renting, but it is hardly too much to say that on every occasion its 
interference on his behalf has been opposed by the whole weight of 
non-official influence in Council. And if proprietors and employers 
are hostile to interference by legislation on behalf of the classes they 
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dominate, they oppose still more obstinately executive interference of 
any kind. Yet it is quite certain that it is only by the active interven- 
tion of the State that the ignorant and depressed can be secured in 
enjoyment of their legal rights, and that, for instance, a tenancy law 
which offers redress only if tenants will take the initiative against 
their landlords is practically useless to them. Even in England, 
and at the present day, it is an accepted belief in the highest quarters 
that poor men will only secure the land allotments that the law now 
offers them if ‘ ginger be administered ’ by the Executive Government 
to those who are immediately responsible for the working of the 
Act. Backed though they have been by an effective voting power, 
it has cost the English labouring classes many years of struggle to 
cast out from our Councils the doctrine of laissez faire which in its 
day brought philosopher and capitalist on to a common platform. 
In India the working classes are more ignorant, less enterprising : 
they have no votes and will have none. It is not proposed, and it 
would be impossible, to extend the franchise below the bourgeoisie. 
Hitherto the Government in India has been strong enough to override 
non-official opposition when necessary for the general good. This 
will no longer be the case. Non-officials will have a majority on the 
Legislative Councils of Provincial Governments, and, granting that 
they will not form so compact a body as to be always solid against 
the Government, any legislation which trenches upon vested interests 
will encounter so strong an opposition that the Government will be 
compelled to subordinate justice to expediency, and will hesitate to 
attack abuses when its efforts will entail not merely labour in office 
but bitterness in Council. It is not too much to say that the character 
of our administration will be radically changed. Measures will be de- 
termined by a consideration not of their intrinsic utility but of the 
feelings they will arouse amongst the classes which are represented 
in Council, and administration will become a task not of practical 
benevolence but of political dexterity. It may be urged that, even 
so, India will be in no worse case than England is at present. But to 
those who hold that the State justifies its existence by protecting 
the weak against the strong this will offer no solid consolation. 

There is a general impression that the work of the English official 
Services in India is deserving of compliment, but it is scarcely realised 
that their administration conforms more closely to the ideal of a 
Government than any other system of rule which the world has 
known. For the efficient and benevolent management of public 
affairs knowledge is required, and capacity, but, above all, fairness 
of judgment ; and this can only be expected when those in authority 
are under no temptation to use their knowledge and their power 
for any purpose but the public good. The general capacity of English 
officials in India has been secured by the method of their appoint- 
ment. In knowledge they may be be somewhat deficient: infused 
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by whatever enthusiasm, trained to whatever industry, a foreigner can 
never entirely enter into the life and feelings of an Oriental race. But 
they are under no obligation, under no temptation, to take other 
than an absolutely disinterested view of the questions that come 
before them. They have no connexions in the country: the rules 
of Government prevent them from acquiring any pecuniary interests 
in it, and the transfer from place to place, to which the members of 
a Service are liable, checks any favouritism which is born of local 
experiences. The impression that an English official will do justice 
according to his lights, that before him a litigant will, so to speak, 
secure a fair run for his money, is the very strongest asset of our rule. 
We belong to a world the workings of which afford no trace whatever 
of the existence of justice: yet a cry for justice is insistently and 
passionately uttered by suffering humanity. And, judging by them- 
selves, the oppressed only expect justice of those who are under no 
temptation to deny it, and they discern injustice, however unwar- 
rantably, in every act of those whose interests it would serve. This 
suspicion grievously weakens the position of all Native officials in 
India. It is commonly said that an Indian would rather take his 
grievance to an English official than to one of his own countrymen, 
and there are few Anglo-Indian magistrates whose experiences will 
not illustrate this statement. Some years agol was permitted to 
make a new departure in promoting two Native officials to the very 
responsible post of Settlement officer—of entrusting to them, that is 
to say, the task of reassessing land revenue. One of them was a 
Hindu, the other a Muhammedan. Both were officers of experience 
and proved integrity. Both discharged their new duties with effi- 
ciency and honesty. The Muhammedan, working in districts which 
are almost exclusively Hindu, escaped suspicion of favouritism, as 
he stood outside the ring of local interests. On the other hand, the 
awards of the Hindu aroused a storm of opposition which involved 
the Government in considerable difficulty. Every man whose pay- 
ments were increased attributed his enhancement to personal dislike, 
or was not less annoyed by the suspicion that others had fared better 
than himself because of the Settlement officer’s personal liking for 
them. Twice I have received from Muhammedans mass petitions 
for the substitution of English for Hindu magistrates in the charge 
of districts. There was nothing whatever against the ability or 
integrity of these gentlemen: but the interests of Hindus and 
Muhammedans were clashing in various ways at the time, and the latter 
thought it impossible that a Hindu magistrate should consider their 
case fairly. English officials may not in all cases have knowledge : 
they may not in all cases have capacity. But they are known 
to be disinterested, and in a country of divergent interests this 


qualification outweighs all others. 
To our disinterestedness we owe not only our hold upon the country, 
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our ability to carry through great schemes of beneficent reform 
without exciting the bitterness of private interests affected by them : 
we owe to it also the extraordinary economy of our administration, 
without which, in so poor a country as India, progressive government 
would have been impossible. No one who knows India and Egypt 
can pretend that the government of the latter is the more effective 
or the farther reaching of the two. Yet, in relation to population, 
it is by five times the more expensive, owing in great measure to the 
costliness of winning over influences, private and political, which are 
able to obstruct the action of the State. We have covered India with 
a network of railways and canals, which are not only of incalculable 
benefit to the people but pay their way and cost nothing to the tax- 
payer. This would have been impossible were it not for a minute 
regard for economy which to landlords and contractors must appear 
unworthy of a great Government, and which would speedily be dissi- 
pated if their interests could control the situation. Take for instance 
the acquisition of land for these and other public works. The con- 
siderations which may and which may not be taken into account 
in calculating its value are specified by law: authority to calculate 
the value is given to the Revenue officials of Government ; persons. 
who consider themselves aggrieved by too low a valuation may appeal 
to the Civil Court, but, if the Revenue award is upheld, upon them 
fall the costs of the appeal: to set the law in motion nothing more 
is required than an order of the Executive Government, describing 
the land, and affirming that it is needed for a public purpose. What: 
margins for higher dividends, or more liberal wages, would English 
railways not have been enjoying had their land been acquired upon 
such a system! Yet it is clear that so simple, so drastic a procedure 
would never have been adopted by a Legislature that was influenced 
by the opinions of landlords and capitalists, and will be difficult to 
maintain when these classes have the power of moulding the action 
of the State to suit their wishes. 

Again, in the matter of tenancy legislation what an object-lesson 
in really popular government—government for the benefit of the 
people—can India not give to England! In the Provinces of Northern 
and Central India the conditions of land tenure may be generally de- 
scribed as approximating to those of Ireland. The land is owned by 
proprietors who are sharply divided by class distinctions from their 
tenants, who spend little or nothing in the improvement of their 
tenants’ land, and who are commonly absentees, managing through 
agents. The tenants are small holders, cultivating for subsistence, 
not for profit, too independent to save money against misfortune, 
and yet exposed to the greatest possible misfortunes in periodical 
famines. The conditions are precisely those which, if legt to matural 
action and unregulated by the State, must evolve the bitterest an- 
tagonism between landlord and tenant, ending in the degradation— 
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the practical enslavement—of the latter. But the State has not 
hesitated to intervene and to use its proper functions of controlling 
and moderating the struggle for life. Tenancy laws have been passed 
securing the mass of the tenants in possession of their holdings at 
a fair rent. Nor has the magnitude of the problem deterred the Govern- 
ment from accepting a responsibility without which its efforts would 
have been useless—the responsibility of deciding what is a fair rent 
in individual cases of dispute—nay, more, in some provinces, of 
settling rents in detail at periodic intervals. Mistakes have no doubt 
been made: legislation in some cases has fixed its eyes too closely 
on the foreground, and, while protecting existing tenants, has not 
safeguarded from degradation the generations that are to come after. 
But it is impossible to deny that the law has been, generally, very 
beneficent and very efficacious, and that in the simplicity of its 
motives, the directness of its methods, and the completeness of its 
efforts it offers a striking contrast to the endeavours of the English 
Parliament to regulate the struggle between Irish landlords and 
their tenants. Legislation in tenants’ interests has not, of course, 
been undertaken without consulting landlords, and in deference to 
landlords’ wishes the State has never gone so far as enthusiasm, or even 
logic, might have led it—for instance, save in very special cases 
tenants have not been endowed with powers of transfer. But its con- 
cessions have been made voluntarily, and not of necessity. Had the 
interests of landlords been strongly represented on the Legislative 
Councils, had there been on those Councils a strong non-official ele- 
ment which the landlords could have attracted to their side, the 
State, however much it might have sympathised with the tenant, 
would have shrunk from championing his interests. And, in con- 
sequence, hundreds of thousands—nay, millions—of families that now 
cultivate their land in decent independence would have fallen, through 
rack-renting and eviction, into spiritless degradation. In the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, where for special reasons landlords are a stronger 
power than elsewhere, such tenancy legislation as has been under- 
taken has been shorn of its effective resources, and the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, though a monument of elaborate drafting, has done less for 
the cultivating classes than similar laws in any other province of 
India. 

If we turn from legislation to the executive action of the State 
we shall find even more to illustrate the effectiveness of a Government 
which stands above class interests. Perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of Indian administration is the periodic valuation of the land, 
primarily for fiscal purposes, which is termed a ‘land revenue settle- 
ment.’ As is generally known, a land tax has from time immemorial 
been in India the main source of State revenue. Of all direct taxes 
it has alone held its ground against the obstinate dislike with which 
Orientals regard imposts that are undisguised ; and this because, in 
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origin and in theory, it isnotso much a tax as a share of the produce 
to which the State is entitled as superior proprietor of the soil. In 
the fiscal interests of the State it is of course desirable that a land tax 
should be assessed on a fair valuation of the land; where, as in India, 
much of the land is farmed by cottiers, fairness of assessment is 
essential in the interests of the poor, who would be crushed out of 
life by a demand which, owing to unfair distribution, was in their 
case excessive. The value of land in India is subject, of course, to 
wide fluctuations. Waste areas are brought under cultivation. 
Irrigation is introduced or extended by State canals. New roads and 
railways increase the money value of produce. The growth of popula- 
tion enhances the monopoly value of land situated near towns or 
markets. On the other hand, owing to epidemics of fever or plague, 
or to such calamities as failure of rain, floods, hailstorms, or locusts, 
land falls out of cultivation or drops in value, or the people become so 
impoverished as to have claims to a temporary reduction of assess- 
ment. In some cases land is found actually to have deteriorated 
owing to saline efflorescence or to waterlogging, or to have been 
washed away by river action. While there is ordinarily a general 
tendency for land values to rise throughout a district, they rise un- 
evenly in different localities, and in some localities they actually fall. 
In all provinces except Bengal (where the land revenue was fixed 
inalterably about a century ago) it has been the practice to reassess 
the land tax on the basis of a fresh valuation at periods of thirty years 
or so. In this matter the Indian Government has, for the last two 
generations, been carrying out a policy which in England is still in 
the dreamland of Liberal reformers. The task is one of great labour 
and difficulty. It is necessary to ascertain the area, soil, and cropping 
(as well as the ownership and tenancy) of fields the number of which 
in a single district runs into millions, and group these fields into land 
classes, and, after a most elaborate enquiry into agricultural conditions, 
to frame for each tract scales of rates which fairly express the taxable 
value of the different land classes when situated at different distances 
from centres of population or markets. In many provinces the Settle- 
ment officer has to take a further step. Concerning himself with persons 
as well as with land, he ascertains so much of the circumstances of 
individual landlords and tenants as is needed to assure him that 
enhancements which are, on the average, justified by his rates will 
not inflict too sudden or too heavy a burden in particular cases; or 
to enable him, by the grant of temporary rebates, to alleviate the 
pressure of the new tax upon individuals. The conduct of such 
elaborate Doomsday surveys within a reasonable time and at a 
reasonable cost is an achievement upon which the Indian Government 
justly prides itself. But a Settlement is, naturally, not a popular 
undertaking. No one likes the prospect of increased taxation ; no 
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one likes enquiries that are the foreground of such a prospect. It is 
not too much to say that if the investigations and conclusions of a 
Settlement officer are to be called in question by interpellations—and 
supplementary interpellations—in Council before the sympathetic 
audience of a non-official majority, it will be quite impossible to carry 
out a Settlement upon the lines now followed, and the inevitable 
result will be that, to avoid discussions of detail, reassessments will 
be effected in aggregate, that the amount of an enhancement will be 
determined a priori for a tract as a whole, and will be imposed by an 
all-round, uniform percentage, affecting all estates alike, irrespective 
of the changes in value which they have individually sustained. This 
idea is not a novel one. It was fully considered by the Government 
some twenty-five years ago, but was negatived on the score of its 
extreme injustice. An average which might be fair for a tract as a 
whole would be unfair for the individual holdings composing it, unless 
they had all sustained the same variations in value. This never is, and 
cannot be, thecase. The best land would be under-assessed, the worst 
land over-assessed, and the procedure would favour the rich at the 
expense of the poor. This is, of course, precisely why it would com- 
mend _ itself to non-official members of Council. One remark should 
be added. It might be surmised that detailed Settlement operations 
are open to political objections, as they would tend to create dis- 
affection. In this case Bengal should be the most loyal province of 
India, since it alone, for three generations, has not been liable to a 
resettlement of its land revenue. 

The recent history of the Central Provinces furnishes two very 
striking instances of humanitarian accomplishment, which would 
have been impossible had the Government been obliged to reckon 
with a strong non-official vote in Council. 

At the last resettlement of these Provinces, some seventeen years 
ago, it was discovered that the development of the wheat export trade 
had proved disastrous to those tenants—from a third to a half of the 
total number—who, being of comparatively recent standing, had 
been left unprotected by the law as it then stood. In their desire to 
secure wheat the landlords demanded rents in grain instead of in cash, 
and at such high rates as to be practically unpayable, the object being 
to gain control of the tenants’ produce by the pressure of rent arrears. 
It was within the rights of the Government to assess its land revenue 
upon the landlords’ rent rolls. The landlords objected that the rent 
rolls were fictitiously high. The offer was made to lower the demands 
of the State if the rent rolls were lowered to a realisable standard and 
fresh leases were issued. This alteration was, naturally, unpalatable, 
but after much negotiation it was accepted. Arrears were recalculated, 
with the result that thousands of tenants were set on their feet again. 
Some years later the Government took power by legislation to fix the 
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rents of tenants who had hitherto been left outside the law—that is 
to say, to exercise by law the authority it had already exercised by 
consent. Practical experience had been so greatly in favour of this 
innovation that the landlords refrained from challenging it, and it 
was accepted as non-contentious by their representative in Council. 
A striking testimony to the benefit of the rent reduction im enabling 
the tenants to withstand the effects of a subsequent famine was given 
before the Famine Commission by one of the largest landlords of the 
Province, who at the outset was strongly opposed to the interference 
of the State with his rent rolls. It is unnecessary to explain that had 
the landlords been able, at the commencement of the negotiations, to 
withstand the intervention of the Government by resolutions or inter- 
pellations in Council this beneficent measure would never have been 
carried through. Indeed, it would never have been attempted as 
within the possibilities of practical politics. 

My second illustration is drawn from the misfortunes of the seven 
disastrous years, commencing with 1893, during which, owing to rust, 
blight, and failures of rainfall, many districts of the Central Provinces, 
lost, one year with another, at least half their produce. The mass of 
the tenants had, naturally, fallen into hopeless bankruptcy. Crops 
having failed them, they had borrowed, mostly in grain for sowings 
and for subsistence, at from 25 to 50 per cent. compound interest, and 
were so overwhelmed with debts that improving harvests merely 
gave occasion for mortgagees to foreclose or for landlords to eject. 
The situation was desperate, and the Government took courage to 
apply a special remedy. If private creditors would consent to abate 
their claims to amounts which the tenants could pay off within a 
reasonable period, the Government offered to submit its claims for 
arrears of land revenue and cultivating advances to a similar abate- 
ment. These claims were not inconsiderable, but were trifling com- 
pared with those of private creditors. For each group of villages an 
arbitration board was formed, composed of three or more non-officials 
who had a general acquaintance with the circumstances of those who 
came before them, and creditors were invited to submit their claims 
to these tribunals and to agree to their arbitration. Fortunately for 
the success of the operations, it was determined to make no attempt 
to settle the precise amount owed by each debtor—an enquiry which 
would have provoked endless wrangling. The function of the board 
was, after roughly determining the indebtedness of each man, to 
settle how much he could pay within a period of from seven to ten 
years, and to distribute the instalments among his creditors, the 
Government included. It may be imagined that it was only after 
long and patient negotiation that creditors were induced to accept 
this procedure. Most tenants were in debt to more than one person, 
and if one of the creditors stood out proceedings were blocked. 
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In the end, to the lasting credit of landlords and moneylenders, the 
arbitration was accepted by practically all of them. The awards 
were cast in a form which gave them legal validity, and the general 
result was that in the five districts that had suffered most acutely 
debts amounting to some millions sterling were written off and 
thousands of families were rescued from degradation. Nothing would 
have been easier than to denounce this interference before it had 
proved its success ; nothing easier than to have blocked the negotiations 
by interpellations in Council. That debtors were given hope when 
Nature bade them despair, that creditors did not exact what Nature 
offered them, was due to the State’s being independent of the first 
hasty conclusions of public opinion. 

Similar reflexions arise from a consideration of Indian famine 
policy. To a student of the English Poor Law the most striking 
feature of Indian famine relief is not the magnitude of the task, the 
area over which the State extends its ministrations, or the vast crowds 
of humanity which it succours, but the absence of any demoralisation : 
the fact that Socialism, on a gigantic scale, is reconciled with the 
preservation of character. There are densely populated districts 
one-third of whose inhabitants have been in receipt of State relief 
for eight or nine months of the year. A month after the closing of 
the works you may ride through the country and receive not a single 
request for assistance. What a contrast to the effects of State and 
private charity in England! In India relief is given to the body 
without detriment to the mind because it is granted on a system 
which is logical in principle, uniform in working, and is unaffected by 
the spurious humanity which looks for gratitude as its reward. No 
one who can work is relieved unless he works, and the daily wage is 
so calculated as to suffice for the necessities of the day, but to offer no 
attractions when the ordinary market for labour has reopened. The 
State is uninfluenced by the appeals of false sentiment to the dignity 
of labour and by the opposition of trade unionism to the offer of less 
than a standard wage. The officers in charge of relief works have 
no reason to listen to the demand of the workers for easier terms or 
the demand of ratepayers for greater economy. 

It is not claimed that the Indian Government has been able entirely 
to seclude itself from the interested influence of particular classes of 
the community, though it has been swayed by pressure of this sort 
infinitely less than the English Government, and very much less 
than will be the case under its reformed Constitution. There are two 
classes which have been able notably to lead the administration of 
public affairs into tracks which serve their private interests—the 
legal profession and the landed proprietors of Bengal—and it is 
instructive to observe the effects of their influence upon the common- 
wealth. 

In medieval Europe such pecuniary advantages as are offered by 
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literary education were shared between the lawyers and the Church ; 
in India they are monopolised by the lawyers, who have become the 
richest and the most influential members of the working community. 
The people are exceedingly litigious. They find in the law courts the 
most complete satisfaction of the gambling instinct, and a means of 
maintaining their amour propre, and of wreaking vengeance—primordial 
feelings which in India overpower all prudential considerations and 
impel even the poorest to singular extravagance. Thus it comes that 
the surplus profits of the land are spent on law, and the lawyers can 
enrich themselves in a poor country. They make incomes which are 
liberal even according to a European standard, and have increased 
and multiplied exceedingly. A remote agricultural district in Bengal 
will support a bar of fifty or sixty advocates. At its headquarters 
station, amidst a group of unpretentious, low-roofed offices and 
bungalows there rises a handsome double-storied building of decorated 
brickwork. This is the Civil Court-house—or (cynically regarded) the 
Casino—of the district, built out of the abundant revenue yielded by 
court-fee stamps. Around it is a wide space, dotted with trees, which 
during business hours is a Vanity Fair of chattering humanity— 
plaintifis, defendants, their witnesses and backers, lawyers’ touts, 
and petition writers. Lawyers control the native Press, and public 
opinion, so far as it exists, dances to their piping. And they have 
enjoyed the powerful support of numerous English lawyers to whom 
India has offered a career, whether as barristers or High Court judges 
or Members of Council, and who, apart from feelings of professional 
sympathy, cannot divest themselves of an English suspicion of execu- 
tive authority. The Indian Government has learnt by experience 
that legal interests are a force to be reckoned with. Between the 
Calcutta High Court and the executive authorities of Bengal there 
has been long-standing antagonism, and there are judges of this 
Court who, within the past three years, have seriously impeded the 
efforts of the Government to cut back the early shoots of anarchism. 
Outside Calcutta, or at least outside Bengal, lawyers have constrained 
the Government with less bitterness, but with no less pertinacity, and 
in all questions involving legislation have pressed it towards elabora- 
tions of idea and procedure which are not only unsuited to Indian 
conditions but are positively harmful to the Indian people. Not only 
have the speculative attractions of a law-suit been enhanced by 
complexity of procedure and the varying chances of appeals. Lawyers 
are permitted by interminable speeches and by irrelevant cross- 
examination to increase the length of proceedings—and the amount 
of their fees—to an extent which in England would be condemned as 
preposterous. And, especially in Bengal, by steady pressure they 
have fashioned an idea that no ruling can be obtained, whether in the 
law courts or from the executive authorities, except on a lawyer’s 
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application, and have managed in this way to pose as the sole channel 
of redress. In popular estimation the Government and its tribunals 
are as a machine which issues orders in automatic response to the filing 
of court-fee stamps. I can best indicate by an illustration the extent 
to which truth is sacrificed. In a country where by common consent 
the obligation of truthfulness slips away at the door of the witness- 
box, a magistrate often feels helpless in the face of conflicting testimony, 
and finds that it is only by a local enquiry that he can hope to discover 
a clue to the truth, especially in cases originating in disputes about 
land. Yet the Calcutta High Court forbids him to leave his court 
and make such an enquiry. The information he would obtain would 
give him an advantage over the lawyers pleading before him. 

The landed proprietors of Bengal owe their commanding position 
to the fact that the land revenue of this Province has for over a 
hundred years been fixed in perpetuity. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Bengal was the arsenal from which was pushed 
the conquest of India, and the treasury which furnished the conquering 
armies with the sinews of war. Great difficulty was experienced in 
collecting the land revenue. New to administrative duties, the officials 
of the East India Company lacked experience and traditions; no 
attempt was made to assess in equitable detail the demands of the 
State, and the tax was collected through revenue farmers holding 
under short-term leases. In these circumstances a permanent settle- 
ment of the demand with the existing contractors appeared to promise 
at once a substantial increase in receipts and a release from harassing 
difficulties. The contractors became proprietors, but the privilege 
cost them dearly. The amount of the revenue was fixed at so high a 
figure that a very large proportion of them were ruined ; and, speaking 
generally, the existing proprietors represent those who bought up 
estates on payment of arrears. The revenue being settled in perpetuity, 
the Government was released from the necessity of maintaining the 
close acquaintance with rural affairs which is essential in temporarily 
settled provinces. Fewer British officers were needed, and fewer 
were employed. At the present day there are extensive areas in 
Bengal where there are not two British officers to a million of inhabi- 
tants. The landowners, or zamindars, acquired commanding influence. 
Thete are those who administer their properties with due regard to 
law and humanity. But, generally, tyranny has made the most of its 
opportunities. It is a commonplace in Bengal that only such criminal 
cases are allowed to go to the police and the magistrates as the zamindars 
see fit to pass on. The zamindars are mostly Hindus; so are the 
superior police officials, and it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
the police would not side with the zamindars unless kept to their 
proper bearings by close British control, or would champion the 
interests of the poorer classes, who are in great measure Muhammedan 
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or belong to inferior castes that are termed Hindu merely for simplifica- 
tion of class headings. Nay, further, zamindars have been found to 
have successfully arrogated to themselves the privileges of the State, 
trying cases and punishing by fine and even by imprisonment. Land- 
lords who can exercise such authority will rarely treat their tenants 
with consideration, and over much of the country the cultivator’s 
rent leaves him no more than the barest subsistence. Some twenty- 
five years ago the Government intervened on his behalf, and a Tenancy 
Act was passed containing elaborate provisions for his protection. 
It has been of some benefit, especially in the tracts where a Cadastral 
Survey has been undertaken. But its effects have fallen far short of 
expectation, principally because the remedies it offers must be sought 
through the civil courts and on the formal initiation of the tenant. 
Tenants who have long suffered oppression have not the means nor 
the courage to fight their landlords in the courts, and can only be 
rescued by a summary procedure. The Cadastral Surveys which are 
now in progress in some districts of Eastern Bengal have disclosed 
that, directly or indirectly, landlords commonly exact as much as 
double the rent to which the law entitles them. Indeed, to one who 
knows Bengal and reflects over its circumstances, it is difficult to 
discover that the poorer inhabitants owe anything whatever to the 
British Government: for good or for harm, it is incomparably less 
powerful than the landlord, and to the tenant or the labourer it is 
merely a force, far in the background, which establishes institutions 
for the lawyers’ benefit. In Bengal we have not behind us, as else- 
where, the appreciative acquiescence of the mass of the people. And 
it is in Bengal that sedition finds its most fertile seed-ground. 
Whither, then, do these rather gloomy reflexions lead us? To 
no practical conclusion, unless it be that now more than ever will 
British officers be under an obligation to remember that they are the 
tribunes of the common people, and to take seriously the compliment 
which they conventionally receive in being addressed by petitioners 
as ‘ protectors of the poor.’ By our own policy of the past, by the 
circumstances of our Home Government, and perhaps under a law 
of political development, certain classes of the Indian community 
have won their way to encroachments upon the authority of the 
State. It may be that their success and the use that they will make 
of it will kindle enthusiasm strong enough to startle the East from 
its immemorial habitudes, will arouse a spirit which will vivify industry 
and art as well as politics, and will dissipate the prejudices that shroud 
social iniquities from reform. But of one thing we may be/sure— 
that if such an awakening comes a price is to be paid for it in the 
lessened happiness of the poorer classes. Exploitation creates the 
energy which nerves it; but to have exploitation there must be the 
exploited, and the social development of our own country indicates 
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that luxury, enterprise, and intelligence at one end of the scale are 
balanced at the other end by such misery and degradation as are 
hardly suffered in India by the poorest of the poor. It may be that 
a State which protects the individual saps the energies of the race ; it 
is certain that the energy of the race satisfies itself at the cost of the 
individual. To some political enthusiasts these Indian reforms are 
as stepping-stones to the gate of a New Jerusalem: in truth they 
lead down to the arena of the Struggle for Life. 
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